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How Boys’ Life 
Helped This 
Advanced Scout 


Among the outstanding scouts 


: are going along with Boys’ Lire, be 
| cause they know from experience the 
value of every month with the Bo 
Scouts’ Magazine, is Tagle See 
Leon Wallace. Of him the “Kin 
neuma Messenger” sa 


“With the award of the Archery 


merit badge at the September Court 
of Honor, Fazle Scout Leon Wallace 
of Troe p 260 became one of the most 


advanced Boy Scouts in the world.” 


Soon after he became a scout, Wallace 


subscribed for Boys’ Lire, and he 
renews regularly. Why? He tell 
you when he say 

“From the time that | really began 
to understand Scouting, | have read 
Boys’ Lirt \lthough I did not 


realize it then, | know now that 


Boys’ Lire is as indispensable to 


Scouting as Scouting ts to good 
citizenship. While it is spur 
drive ahead to greater things, it 


brings as well the opportunity for 
relaxation and real enjoyment. Boy 
Lire can accomplish more, in its influ 
ence in building character and citizen 
ship, than any other magazine | 
know.” Also read Why I Subscribed 
Contest Letter. See Table of Con- 
tents. 
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Excursion Ticket 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Avenue New York 
Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to ride 


on the ‘** Boys’ Life Special.”’ Please send 
me “ BOYS’ LIFE” for eight months. 
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Travel With Eagle Scout Wallace 


On The BOYS’ LIFE SPECIAL! 


AN 8 MONTHS’ TRIP—ONLY $1.00 


OW would you like to take an eight months’ trip that will include such places 


Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic region 


' 


Suppose you could have riding with you, doing and showing thrilling things, such 
friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnny Kelly, Roy Blakeley, the bunch from St. Jo’s School 
—a train full of fellows who would pack the whole eight months of the excursion with fun, 


adventure, thrills and valuable information, too. 


You can start now! Just hook up the 


engine. A dollar bill is the powerful old greenback locomotive that will start an eight 
months’ BOYS’ LIFE subscription (new or renewal) for you NOW. In the eight months’ 


copies you will find stories and articles and departments that will truly give you a wonder- 


ful world-wide trip in company with the heroes of BOYS’ LIFE pages. 


Here Is What You Will Be Reading 


These are just a few of the story “headliners”! In addition, you will get all the special departments and arti- 
cles that make Boys’ Lire such.a practical help to fellows like Eagle Scout Leon Wallace The camping articles 


alone will be worth more than the full subscription price. 
‘ 


UEST OF THE GOLDEN CITIE by George 
le of t f 


THE. « I 
L. Knapp It’s a serial tale of the adventures of two 
Spanish boys with the famous Coronado Expedition, that 
merica in the early fifteen-hundreds to find the 
before Coronado drove his little band of 
rthward and westward into New Mexico 
among the Hopi and Pueblo Indians. The 
»wded with 1 ow escapes, stirring adven- 
tures, treachery and other thrills that those Spanish 
explorers experienced back in the dawn of civilization im 
the Western Hemisphere. 












THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE YEAR IN 
BOY LIFE 30¥5' Lire ts brimming over with stories 
and they are, without doubt, the best short stories that 
ever have been written for boys. 

Bill Adams, probably the greatest writer of sea stories in 
the country, has contributed “The Boys of Silver Star.” 
WILD WEST STORI that are all that they should 
be and so vivid and real that you can taste the alkali dust 
ind hear the thunder of stampeding cattle, are being 
written by such experts as W. C. Tuttle, whose story, 
“Border Bred,” will soon appear in Boys’ Lire. Other 
bully Western stories are ‘‘Curly and the Red Roan,” by 
Joseph B. Ames, and ** The Coyote Kid,” by J.Allan Dunn. 

There are humorous stories, too, such as ‘Captain 
Bolo's Earrings."" by Russell G. Carter; the Johnny 
Kelly stories by Wilbur S. Boyer, and ** From the Ground 
Up.” by Francis J. Rigney. 

Pirate stories, such as “‘Captain Kidd and the Fisher- 
man,” by Edwin Cole. - Animal stories by F. St. Mars, 
Charles L. (**Grizzly"’) Smith, Leon W. Dean and James 
Ravenscroft. Stories of adventure by Archibald Rut- 
ledge, John Beames, Thomson Burtis, Merlin Moore 
Taylor, John L. Considine, and many others. Thrilling 
Indian stories by William Wells. 

Tell other boys about all this, and don’t miss a single 


issue yourself! 

















BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP 


A Valuable Treasure Secret 


Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of “BOYS? LIFE” 


-1t’s 


subscribe because they borrow or run across a copy itt some way. 


rate is good for new scouts, old 





scouts, and for 

















Print Name Plainly 


Street Address..... FP a eT eee 
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all boys 


! 


this: four out of five boys 
Usually it’s a chum’s copy. How 
many fellows have seen one num- 
ber of “BOYS’ LIFE” through 
you? Show them all! Just con- 
sider your dollar for eight monthly 
copies as an investment. You'll 
call it one of the best investments 
you ever made. First, you get all 
the pleasure and profit of reading 
the eight fine copies, and then, if 
you want to, you can put each 
copy to work as a salesman ‘to 
get you an order on which you 
can make money in commission. 


Right now is the time to act— 
while the chance to subscribe for 
BOYS’ LIFE at this very special 
low price of $1.00 lasts. 


Regular Yearly Subscription $2 


+-Page Scout Calendar included 
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ON’T be alarmed, boys, 
I have a fit like that every 
spring, but it never proves 
very serious. You know 
some people break out in 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR ADVENTURE MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 


Im The Scout Cave 


By The Cave Scout 


If you have never been in camp before 
you might as well understand right now 
that there are some things about it that are 
not pleasant. 
your mind that you will take everything 


But if you just make up 





the spring with a _ rash 
which is said to be caused 
by eating too many buckwheat flapjacks; 
others break out in verse. Of the two, 
buckwheat outbreak is the better, since it 
affects nobody but the one who does the 





breaking out. Howsomever, the attack is 
over for this season and you needn't fear 
another spring poem for a year. 

“Talking about camping, Mr. Cave Scout, 
what advice would you give a fellow who is 
planning to go to camp this summer. for the 
first time?” 

Jiminy crickets, there’s a big subject to 
talk about! Dozens of books have been 
written on camping and the story hasn't 
all been told yet. 

It’s quite a job to know just where to 
start in and just what particular parts of 
the subject to pick out. 

Just for fun, what do you fellows think is 
the most important thing about camping 
where a bunch of fellows go out together? 

“Following orders ’ 

“Being a good sport!” 

“Having something special to do!” 


The Camping Call 


Oh, there’s something sets me going long about this time of year; 
A sort of inward itching that’s incurable, | fear, 
When | hear the robins chirping, when | hear the blackbirds trill, 
When the crows are all assembled for a confab on the hill, 
When the partridges are drumming, when the ducks are on the wing, 
When good old Nature calls to us “Wake up! Wake up! It’s Spring!” 
Then I long to load my packsack up and fasten down the clamp, 

Pull up my belt a notch or two’and hit the trail for camp. 


When the crocuses are poking up their fuzzy little heads, 
When the violets are stirring in their cozy winter beds, 
When the buttercups are nodding in the cheerful, warming breeze, 
When bursting buds are clothing all the naked winter trees, 

. When brimming brooks are gurgling and a-flashing in the sun, 
When good old Nature calls to us, “Come on, let’s have some fun!” 
Then I long to load my packsack up and fasten down the clamp, 

Pull up my belt a notch or two and hit the trail for camp. 


When the air is soft and smelly and the grass with dew is damp, 
Then | long to pack my duffel bag and hit the trail for camp! 


that comes along like a good sport you can 
turn your troubles into fun. Real scouts 
welcome difficulties because it gives them 
a good chance to use their wits to overcome 
them. 

Having something special to do. 
a mighty good suggestion. 
time in camp that is not occupied with 
regular a tivities. Some of the best scouts 
I know make it a practice every Summer to 
use this spare time to qualify for some ad- 
vanced rank in Scouting. They come back 
from camp Second Class Scouts or First 
Class Scouts, and those who didn’t have any 
particular plan in mind for using their time 
to advantage wonder “‘how in the dickens 
some fellows manage to get ahead so fast.” 

Doing your share of the work. Every- 
body hates a slacker! Next to the camp 
grouch, who is probably the worst pest in 
existence than mosquitoes, worse 
than woodticks—is the camp shirk. You 
find him everywhere. 
suspicious nuisance, scared to death for fear 
he may doa little bit more than his share. 
If he should happen to pick up one more 
scrap of waste paper than some other fellow, 


That’s 


There is always 


~worse 


He is always a 





“Doing your share of the work!” 

“Keeping good-natured!” 

Fine! I think so too. It’s easy to tell that you have 
had some camping experience. 
then, let’s talk about these answers a little. 
Where the dickens would a camp end up at if it had no 
orders? Suppose there was no particular time for getting up 
or for serving meals. Suppose each scout was permitted 
to do just whatever he felt like doing all the time. Such 
a camp would get into a hopeless tangle in less than a day 
and nobody would get any fun out of it. 


Now, 


It's easy enough to see that rules are necessary, and since 
they are necessary they must be followed out to the letter. 
The Cave Scout has seen lots of camps break up on this 


very difficulty. It is plain enough that we must get this 


idea of following orders stuck in our beans so tight it will 
never come out. If an order is given we must obey and 
obey right away. If it is found that certain rules are un- 
fair they can be changed by a vote of the camp at a regular 
council meeting. But even unfair orders and rules must 
be followed until they are changed or cancelled. 

Being a good sport. There is an awful lot depending on 
good sportsmanship. And there isn’t any place where real 
sportsmanship gets a better tryout than in camp. Just 
take special notice and see if the same fellow who gets 
sore when he loses a swimming race or a game of mumble- 
the-peg isn’t the same chap who kicks about the grub 
and the weather and the rules. 


the weight of it would break his back! 

A chap who is so terribly afraid of work as some of these 
loafers seem to be, should keep away from camp, for it 
must be a harrowing experience for them. Show me 
a’bunch of scouts who go after a hard job just as enthusi- 
astically as they do a dish of pork and beans, and I'll 
show you a bunch that will get somewhere in scouting. 
And I’Il bet my new hat they will put in a few extra licks for 
good measure when they have finished their allotted task. 

Keeping good-natured. This is probably the most vital 
test of arealscout. You know, the genuine old wilderness 
men, the fellows who go back into the mountains and stay 
six months or a year at a time without seeing any other 

(Conc uded on page 48) 
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The Pirate Galleon 


I shudder and sway like a spectre of gray Their hearts were aglow as they stored it below, 
In a gloaming of purple and green, Yea, treasure enough for a king! 7 

As I roll on the tide where the fish, goggle eyed, But the sea took its toll, there was never 2 soul 
Have eaten my vertebrae clean. To salvage my secret — or swing! 














Deep under the waves swing my skeleton staves, And here I shall lie with the waves for a sky, 
Where the shadows are inky and cold, In a cradle of coral, asleep, 

And. massive in bulk, buried deep in my hulk, Till my mouldering form breaks apart in the storm, 
Lies a treasure of silver and gold, And my gold paves the floor of the deep. 


—Sherman Ripley 
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IMMIE WILLOW was amused. As he 
seated himself on the stringpiece of the 
town dock, he winked knowingly at the 
group of idlers watching Ben Van Tyle’s 

struggles with the engine of the motor-boat. 

“Would you mind if I tried it a bit, Ben?” 
he asked with the assurance of an expert. 

Ben ceased the violent exercise of throwing 
over the fly-wheel of the Nymph and straight - 
ened up to survey the tow-headed volunteer. 

“Oh, Rag-bag Jimmie, hey?” said he. 

Twit a man regarding an obvious defect or 
idiosynerasy, rap his hobby or even his busi- 
ness ability, and though he may resent it 
more or less emphatically, depending on 
whether yeu are friend or foe, the sting of it 
will not reach deep. He is calloused in those 
areas. He expects attacks there. But reach under his guard 
and jab the fault or weakness that he has scarcely realized 
he possessed, and you will give him a wound that wil! not 
easily heal. Youth is especially sensitive in unexpected spots 
—probably because it has not had encounters enough to lwarn 
that there are such spots. 

Jimmie Willow was sixteen, and Jimmie had an obvious 
defect: a face that was a thing of no beauty and a killjoy 
forever. It was ugly. That protruding jaw alone was as 
conspicuous as any bull-dog’s. Yet Ben Van Tyle, but two 
years his senior, had absolutely ignored the face in coining a 
nickname. 

There was a tolerance in Ben’s tone that hurt; but the 
laughter of the crowd cut deeper still. In it was a quality 
that made Jimmie wince. Just what it meant he was too dazed 
by the incident to make out. Cruelly fitting was the name 
Rag-bag, for he was dressed in the cast-offs of Lakeside; and 
Jimmie might well have resented the sobriquet with physical 
force, his usual recourse on the slightest provocation, had not 
that peculiar laugh so completely taken the heart out of him. 

“That’s me,” he responded, trying desperately to turn the 
point of the shaft, “(and thanks for those breeches, Ben; my 
other pair just ain’t.”’ 

“Huh!” grunted Ben, and turned his attention once more 
to the pestiferous, balky, logy motor of the Nymph. “This 
good-for-nothing bunch of junk ought to be sunk,”’ he volun- 
teered for the benefit of his audience. “Anyone is welcome 
to it for twenty-five bucks.”’ 

Another laugh from the bystanders: this time a different 
laugh from the one previously aimed at Jimmie. 

“The hull ought to be worth more than that, Ben,’’ re- 
marked good-natured Harvey Marlowe, son of the New York 
banker. 

“Not very much more,”’ returned Ben honestly; ‘‘she’s the 
oldest hulk on Lake George—maybe in the whole Adiron- 


- dacks.”’ 


“Makes nine miles, doesn’t she?” 

“In her palmiest days, maybe—when Lake George village 
was Caldwell; but she’s been getting crankier and crankier 
in the two years I’ve had her. Lately she starts off, runs for 
five minutes, then slows down and stops. Gas feed, O. K.; 
carburetor ditto; hot spark; and when I turn her over by 
hand, the timer is right. I give it up. Anyhow, my new boat 
will be here in a week and T’ll sink this tub.”’ 

Jumping upon the dock, he turned his back to the craft as 
upon a faithless friend. 


IMMIE WILLOW cast a sympathetic eye toward the 

Nymph. He was seized with an impulse; and ‘when 
Jimmie had an impulse, he fell like Humpty Dumpty, and all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men might just as well 
conserve their energies. 

“Do you really mean it? You'll sell the boat to anybody 
for twenty-five dollars?”’ he demanded eagerly. 

“You heard me,” said Ben Van Tyle coldly, exhibiting no 
pleasure in being drawn into the conversation. “Got the 
spare change in my old trousers, Rag-bag?’’ 

Without a word, Jimmie produced five five-dollar bills. 
As he expected, the bystanders were surprised; but they 
gave no signs of being impressed. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jimmie,” advised Harvey Marlowe kindly. 

“Tl take it,” said Jimmie. 

“You don’t want it,” said Ben. 

“You back down?” 

“No, but I don’t want to stick you with it.” 

“That's my lookout,” snapped Jimmie. 
money. ” 

“Oh, very well, it’s yours,” declared Ben, shoving the bills 
into his pocket. “Sold: a bunch of junk to Rag-bag Jimmie; 
and good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

Jimmie Willow had not paddled the twenty-foot launch 
many yards from the dock before he overheard enough, not 
intended for his ears, to rev real his true status in public opinion. 

“A well- matched pair,” chuckled Dr. Waltham as he 
turned toward his coupé: “ Rag-bag Jimmie and his Nymph.” 
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“Here’s your 
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“Why don't you cul the rope?” 


“A bit raw, though, that nickname, Ben,’’ observed Harvey 
Marlowe. 

“Tt can’t be too raw for such a character, 
Waltham with a deprecatory shake of the head. 
he was squelched.”’ 

And squelched the boy felt as he laboriously navigated his 
purchase to the dock of the O’Brien Auto and Boat Garage. 
On the float was Dan O’Brien himself. 

“What cher got there?’’ he demanded. 

“ Bought it,’’ said Jimmie, no enthusiasm in his voice. 

“How much?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“Cents?” 

~O” 

“Stung!” declared Dan disgustedly. 
do with it?” 

“You'll see,’’ answered the boy doggedly, setting that 
ugly jaw. 


” declared Dr. 


“Tt’s time 


“What cher goin’ to 


RAWING the Nymph into the boat-house and ignoring 

Dan’s sarcastic remarks, he ascended the stairs to the 
second story of the garage, where was his own private suite of 
rooms overlooking a section of Lake George and the wild, 
wooded slopes of old Spruce beyond. Private suite was what 
big Dan jocosely called Jimmie’s corner in the loft, with its 
cot and assortment of soap-boxes and packing-cases doing 
duty as furniture. He cooked his usual evening meal on 
his oil stove, washed the dishes and pans, then curled up 
in the dusk by the window in a rocker made of a box and 
barrel-staves. 

It was a little over a year since Jimmie and his ne’er-do- 
well father had drifted into town, the elder to drop imme- 
diately into a job with O’Brien, only to walk off two weeks 
later, leaving Jimmie to shift for himself. Big-hearted O’Brien, 
blessed with a large family, could not possibly manage to 
make room in his own household for*the homely waif; but 
he had done the next best thing. Jimmie attended school 
because under the compulsory education law he had to. 
After school, Dan had found him a plodding, willing helper 
who more than earned his bare quarters above the garage 
and the small wage that Dan felt able to pay. 

But the boy lacked enthusiasm for the work, His whole 
heart was not in it; for Jimmie had ambitions. He wanted 
to grow up to be somebody, by which he meant he was de- 
termined to march among the leaders in his chosen path in 
life, and, above all, to win by his superiority the respect of 
the community in general. His choice of a career had shifted 
from street-car conductor 
at the age of ten, through 
ash-cart driver at eleven, 
drum-major at twelve, to 
traffic officer at Broadway 
and Forty-second Street 
in his fourteenth year. 
After that it had. been 
unsettled. 

His arrival in Lakeside 
was coincidental with the 
first rumbles of the com- 
ing championship prize- 
fight between France and 
America. He had but to 
listen to the violent dis- 
putes on store stoops and 
read the daily papers to 
assure himself that while 
the Marlowes, the Wal- 
thams, and the Van Tyles 
were ignored, prize- 
fighters were forever in 
the public eye, their pic- 
tures published, their 
several abilities compared, 
their prowess extolled, 
their qualities praised. 
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By Wilbur S. Boyer 


Illustrated by F. J. Rigney 


When such firm pillars of society as Dr. Wal- 
tham and old Steven Marlowe could almost 
come to blows over the merits of two expo- 
nents of the manly art, it was surely a career 
for any aspiring youth with the necessary 
physique. 

Jimmie began to save a fund to carry him 
into the heart of pugdom, meanwhile keeping 
himself fit by all the means he could learn of 
through careful study of the news. He in- 
quired at the public library for literature per- 
taining to prize-fighting and ascribed the rebuff 
his application received to the sex and age of 
the librarian. 

What he lacked most was actual practice. 
Providentially came to mind the noble desire 
to take the part of the Weak and Oppressed 
naihele thé Strong. He found it no easy task to ferret out his 
cases; but like a knight of old he fared forth in search of the 
down-trodden and brow-beaten, wherefore often no one was 
more surprised than the Weak first to learn of their oppres- 
sion when the Strong received a wallop from the chivalric 
Jimmie Willow. 


N HIS barrel-stave and soap-box rocker by the window 

Jimmie sat depressed, disheartened by the crushing dis- 
covery that his fists had brought him notoriety but not 
respect. Nor were his low spirits lifted by the realization 
that his impulsive purchase of the Nymph, for which he had 
in truth no profitable use in view, merely served to wipe out 
all his savings. 

He fell asleep from sheer weariness in the wee sma’ hours. 
Had any of those who had received souvenirs of his fists been 
able to peek into that dark loft and see the suspicious signs 
beneath his eyes, they would have been startled to discover 
that the possessor of that tough face was at heart a soft 
specimen. 

The next morning, while Dan O’Brien was busy, Jimmie 
stole the opportunity to slip out unobserved to the wharf 
to view his property. 

“You're a down-and-outer, too, ain’t you?” he muttered 
as he viewed the weather-worn, grease-spattered twenty- 
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“What cher got there?” 
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footer. ‘But I’ve a hunch you can get agoing sooner than I 
can.’’ Whereupon he climbed in to examine the motor. 

Not until the following day did he discover the Nymph’s 
ailment. 

‘Hello, Dan, look at this,’’ he called, and O’Brien responded. 
‘The pin that fastens the timer to its rod looks a!l right, but 
it’s sheered off on a slant inside. See how it fools a fellow. 
It slips around until by-and-by it’s firing when the piston 
is half-way down the cylinder, so of course she stops; but 
when she does, the timer drops back into place just as inno- 
cent as a kid when the teacher looks around from the 
blackboard.” 

Dan O’Brien scratched his head and grinned. 

“Sure, if you keep on you'll be as smart as me, Jimmie. I 
always knowed you was nutty enough to be an inventor, if 
you'd only git wise to yourself.”” 

‘There must be ways of finding out a lot of things that 
other folks have found out,’’ said Jimmie soberly. “It’s a 
waste of time to go plugging away and then find out that 
someone else could have told you in a few minutes.”’ 

The expression of his thought was vague because his mind 
was groping toward an awakening. 

“Sure! responded Dan ironically, “or in 
college—they know everything there.” 

Jimmie made no rejoinder 


in the library,” 


HE application of Jimmie Willow for permission to enter 
the V vm ph in the Lakeside handicap race for launches under 
fifteen miles an hour caused much merriment in the town; 
but after the first laugh, the proposition put the handicap 
committee in a quandary. They did not wish to run the risk 
of the old Nymph capturing the famous local prize, though 
the rest of the Lake 
Neither could they come out flatly and refuse the entry. 
They found another way; and the night the handicap allow- 
ances were announced, Jimmie sat up until twelve o’clock. 
The more he figured, the bluer he became. 
“With that handicap, I haven't a ghost of a show,” 


George resorts would perhaps enjoy it. 


he con- 
cluded. ‘I’m going to appeal.” 

In reply, a courteous letter explained that to give a time 
allowance to make up for deterioration in a boat would 
defeat the very object of this unique race; that the time 
allowance for the Nymph was determined by taking her speed 
in her prime; that if, however, by any means whatever, out- 
side of installing a new engine, he was able on the day of the 
race to increase the boat’s speed beyond any previous per- 
formance, he would not be disqualified, as the race was not to 
be run under the rules of the American Power-Boat Associa- 
tion. It was to induce competitors to get the best out of the 
slower family boats that the attractive prizes had for so many 
years been offered for this famous local race by Lakeside’s 
leading citizens. 

“What do they expect me to do?” 
to whom he had read the letter; 
hitch behind a lake-trout?”’ 

‘They expect you to lose, Jimmie. Now get busy with 
that nutty noodle of yours and find a way to make your piece 
of junk shake its creaky joints a bit faster. You’ve jist gotter 

that’s all; make up your mind you’ve gotter. What will 
you do with the wad if you git it? Two hundred and fifty is a 
lot of kale.”’ 

“Second prize would suit me, 

‘Well, a hundred would be a starter. 
you'd do with it?” 


Jimmie asked O’Brien, 
“put up a sail, or take a 


” 


declared Jimmie. 
What did you say 


Jimmie fidgeted. 

‘I’ve been think- 
ing hard lately. Do 
you believe I'll 
ever Ah! I sup- 
pose I’m a darn fool 
to think of it, 
but——” 


Standing on the afterdeck he made several remarks 

















“Do I think you’ll ever be a champeen fighter? Well——” 

“No. Do you think I'll ever be able to go to college and 
learn what other folks have found out about machirery and— 
and all that, and grow up to be somebody?” 

Dan’s eyes opened wide. 

“Now I’m sure you're nutty,’ he announced in disgust. 
Givin’ up the chanst of bein’ a real he fightin’ man to be a 
college sap like Ben Van Tyle!” 

“Ben isn’t the only college man,” Jimmie retorted. “I 
wouldn’t mind being like Harvey Marlowe or Dr. Waltham. 
I’ve been thinking I’d like to be an engineer.”’ 

“A college engineer, hey? Well, I’m disappointed. I’ve 
been lookin’ forward to swingin’ a towel for you some fine 
day. But if that’s the race you’re bound to go in for, Ill say 
you’re like the Nymph: you've been handed a divil of a handi 
cap. And havin’.me own brats, it isn’t much of a boost I can 
give you; but I'll stand on the shore, Jimmie, and holler 
‘Hooray!’ till I die of old age waitin’ to see you finish.” 


N THE day of the race, the streets of Lakeside blossomed 

with a gay crowd, and the lone boy’s ears burned as he 
walked along Front Street and sensed the many times he was 
pointed out as the famous Rag-bag Jimmie. It seemed 
though every member of the summer colony along Lake 
George had heard of the celebrity and felt that vacation 
would have been incomplete without a sight of the resort’s 
notorious character. Not so long ago, he would have revelled 
in such glory. To-day he was a different Jimmie 

‘Ben’s new Busy Bee has this race cinched,” he told Dan 
“Harvey’s Cleopatra and Carson’s Skoot will fight it out for 
second place.” 

To which O’Brien responded stoutly, “No race is won till 
Jimmie. What was it you said you wanted the 
money for?” 

Jimmie understood the banter intended, and let it go at 
that. 

As cone number one dropped from the dispatching mast 
and the Nymph went over the line, first because slowest of 
entries, It was greeted with hilarious shouts. 

«Hurray for Rag-bag Jimmie!”’ cried a juvenile voice. 

“ Rag-bag Jimmie! Rag-bag Jimmie!’ 

It cut, that cry; though no one in the crowd would have 
believed it. Jimmie kept his eyes straight ahead on his first 
bearing, Sabbath Day Point to the south. He felt bitter 
against these people. He was just as aware of the chuckles 
succeeding the applause as if he had been right beside them. 
Did they believe him too conceited to catch the irony of their 
cheers? 

But they were out to enjoy the day and here was a part of 
the entertainment. Few hand-me-downs were there in Lake- 
side big enough to accommodate the husky Jimmie Willow. 
This day, in a rusty khaki shirt too tight for his powerful chest, 
and greasy blue overalls strained across his buttocks, he was 
indeed a picture. His homely face, so set and determined, 
merely served to add to the general hilarity. The idea of Rag- 
bag Jimmie taking himself seriously! 

‘Hurray for Rag-bag Jimmie!”’ 

Never had there been in the Lake George races such a divert- 
ing element of comedy. Many a visitor blessed the committee 
for introducing so unique a character; and several invited 
guests thanked the chairman for providing the clever farce 
that occurred within sight of the town dock. A big, swarthy 
fellow from the mines of Graphite, holidaying in a rowboat 
with his best girl and her green parasol, decided that the 
other side of the course was the better and started to row 
clumsily over, just in time to get in the way of the Nymph. 
Jimmie was obliged to swing out and pass behind as the fellow 
splashed undecidedly in the middle of the course. And Jimmie 
decided to tell that fellow what he thought of him. He did; 
standing on the afterdeck and letting the Nymph run free, 
he made several remarks. So did the miner. The whole per- 
formance cost the Nymph two lengths and provided the spec- 
tators with diverting entertainment. Jimmie was ready to 
kick himself after it was over, and was glad when he passed 
out of earshot of the ragging crowd. 

He breathed still more freely as he swung the wheel to star- 
board to round Sabbath Day Point and made toward the 

sharp dip in the sur- 
rounding mountains 
that indicated the 
Narrows, nine miles 
to the south without 
- a habitation or 
evena footpath along 
the. steep, 


it’s over, 


wooded 
between. 
Before him lay a lake 
of limpid water 
dotted with little 
fairy islands. Close 
under the foot of 
Deer Leap’s perpen- 
dicular side he led. 
Looking back he 
could see his closest 
competitors creeping 
nearer, but’ here 
ahead he was skim- 


shores 
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Jimmie sat de pressed 


ming into the solitude; and the further his humming motor 
carried him, the higher his spirits rose, for lake, mountains, 
forest, and green-domed islands looked into the homely face 
of Rag-bag Jimmie as fairly as into the countenance of any 
man. There was no contempt or derision here. 


H®* SKIRTED the thick wooded slopes of Tongue Moun- 
tains for six miles, wormed among the islets and through 
the Narrows to the Hen and Chickens group, the turning point 
off Shelving Rock, ten miles below the start. And no boat had 
passed him. 

But near Paradise Bay, two miles on the homestretch, the 
Gnome went by, bald-headed Sam Miller waving a hand of 
farewell in passing. A few minutes later, off Floating Battery 
Islands, Judge Adams’s Wren gave him a view of her stern. 

Looking back, Jimmie could see the bow waves of the Busy 
Bee looming up like the wings of a white sea-gull hard by the 
Three Sirens; and off Snake Point she caught up. A spirit 
of derision prompted Ben to cut so close to the Nymph that 
the sides of the boats were thrown together, much to the 
amusement of Ben and his mechanician. 

They bumped a few times, then the Busy Bee drev’ ahead 
and the Nymph fell in behind, her bow striking precisely on 
the crest of the other’s stern wave. 

“Shall I throw you a line?” shouted Ben. 

‘No, thanks,’’ answered Jimmie. 

“Well, so long,’’ called Ben, turning his back upon the 
trailing Nymph. 

But it was not 

Jimmie sat up and took notice. Busy Bee was not gaining 
aninch. The bow of the Nymph rested precisely on the crest 
of that stern wave. The mechanician called Ben’s attention 
to the fact. 

‘Hey, what are you doin’?”’ demanded Ben. 

I don’t know,” laughed Jimmie truthfully. 

‘Here, Charlie, take the wheel.’”’ Ben crept out on his 
afterdeck. ‘Sheer off! Sheer off!” 

“Why don’t you cut the rope?” 
back comfortably in his seat. 

“Tf you don’t sheer off, 
interference.” 

“Ought to have thought of that before 
retorted Jimmie. 
by doing hay 

The suggestion gave Ben and his helper something to worry 
about, while Jimmie !olled in his seat and enjoyed their dis- 
comfiture. After all, there was a lot of satisfaction in having 
a laugh at the expense of the other fellow, and Jimmie had not 
had that pleasure in several moons. 

Whatever the cause of the NV ymph’s being able to cling close 
to Busy Bee’s stern, it did not materially affect the speed of 
the latter. It was an astonished Judge Adams that w atched 
the Nymph in the wake of the Busy Bee pass the Wren, which 
had shown its heels to the Nymph some time before. He stood 
up and looked sharply to detect the line that he was firmly 
convinced must account for the phenomenon 

As they drew up to the Gnome along the shore of Vicar’s 
Island, Sam Miller could not at first believe his eyes. He was 
close enough to assure himself, had he any doubts, that the 
fastidious Ben Van Tyle had not gone out of his mind and 
tossed a rope to the town pariah. Furthermore old Sam was 
a shrewd-headed opportunist. He saw what was happening 
and, deciding that what was fair for one was fair for another, 
he tried to swing in behind. What would have been the 

(Concluded on page 44) 
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I'll have you disqualified for 


you bumped me,” 
“Maybe you put your boat on the blink 
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RACTICALLY everybody has teeth. The difference 
between. people is where they have them. Some have 
them tied on a string toa doorknob, some have them 
in a little tin box to look at now and then, while others 

have them in a tea cup. The best place, however, is to have 
them where you first find them. And it’s easy to keep them 
there if you use a little gumption. Gumption is a fine thing 
for teeth. You can’t buy it at the drug-store; it doesn’t 
come in a bottle and it doesn’t come in a box. Nobody can 
give it to you and nobody can take it away from you. If 
you wat to have it, you ca have it; if you don’t want to 
have it all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can’t force 
it upon you. 

A tooth is a queer thing. Perched in your mouth it has 
such a gentle, such a noble expression. You can see sweetness 
and nobility over it like a halo. It doesn’t ask anything of 
you. You can use it three times a day and never pay it the 
slightest attention. You give it food and methodically it goes 
to work. Never a word of complaint. It’s there any time of 
day or night to work for you and never expects a word of 
thanks. If you clean it, all right; if you don’t, all well and 
good—or so it seems to say. You can puta nut in your mouth 
and it'll crack it for you. You can insult it—pick it with 
pins and nails and knifeblades, and it doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion—or so you think. You can go on neglecting it for years. 

“Humph ” you say. “My tooth is all right—it never 
causes me any trouble.” 

And then you crack another nut; you pick it again with a 
knifeblade. You don’t pay any more attention to it than if 
it was a stump on the back forty. The tooth een 
doesn’t say a word; it stays in the same place, _- . 
takes what you give, 
never utters a word of 
complaint. You get 
so you don’t give a 
whoop for that 
tooth. You neglect 
it more. The tooth 
hasn't shown the 
slightest indication 
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but what it wants to 
be treated that way. 
But just wait. Its 
time is coming. It takes a 
long time for a tooth to 
start anything—— 
But cats a-fighting, when 
it does! 





SMALL black speck 

appears on it. You 
don’t pay any attention to 
it. There is a dentist in 
town with a chair waiting 
for just such signs, but you 
are busy. You haven't got time for black specks. You crack 
some more nuts; you gouge around witha pin; you fill up 
on candy and go to bed without brushing your teeth. You 
leave a film of food on them .. . and still the tooth doesn’t 
pay any attention. It’s a fine, nice, obliging tooth—you think. 
The black speck gets larger. A hole begins to form. But it 
says nothing. 

Then one day when you take a drink of cold water you 
notice a queer feeling. Your tooth is “sensitive.” That is 
the word used. You move the water to the other side of your 
mouth and go on eating without giving it another thought. 
You let the tooth shift for itself. 

The hole gets bigger. You notice it in the 
mirror, 

“Hmmm!” you say. “1 ought to have that 
looked after.” You pick it with a pin and it 
seems all right. Some day when you haven't any- 
thing else to do you will have it attended to. 

Then all of a sudden it happens—in the middle 
of the night. ‘That is the time when a tooth likes 
to raise a rumpus. A tooth will wait patiently 
all day till night comes just to start something. : 


Some hve them tied on a string 
to a doorknob 
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At first it is a dull, far-away ache; 
not very bad—just kind of in- 
teresting. But soon it comes up 
closer. It begins to throb; it 
feels as if somebody had gone 
down in the subcellar of vou: 
mouth and was 
banging around 
with a hammer. 

You get hot- 
water bottles and 
medicine for it, 
but the tooth 
only laughs. 
What does it care 
for a_ hot-water 
bottle? It be- 
gins to jump and 
you get more 
medicine. Your mother gets 
out the family remedies 
and your father comes 
with good advice, but the 
tooth doesn’t care. It has 
been waiting for a long 
time for this occasion and 
it is going to make the best 
of it. It begins trying new :tunts. 
It is marvelous what it can do—it 
can thump and jump and shodt and 
wiggle—and all at the same time; and 
then just to show off it begins to chin 
itself and turn somersaults and back- 
flops and handsprings and ends up by 
skinning a cat. 

The more medicine you put on it 
the more it tries to show off. It grows tired of doing just 
gymnasium stunts and thinks that it is a vaudeville per- 
former. It begins to juggle and to do some plain and fancy 
buck-and-wing dancing. Back and forth it goes all over the 
place—oh, it thinks well of itself! It gets ambitious 
| and wants to see how high it can jump. Up and down 

it goes; and then it thinks there is a row of empty 
barrels in front of it, like you have seen in a vaude- 
ville show, and it begins to jump from one barrel 
} into another. There is nothing the tooth will not try 
to do—and all the time it is your premises it is having 
the show on. 


T IS not satisfied with the little performance it is giving. 
It wants the world to know about it, so it works on the 
sympathy of your jaw and gets your cheek to swell up so that 
everybody will know what is going on inside. Your cheek 
gets bigger and bigger; the tooth begins to prance around 
more than ever. 

It now thinks that it is a circus acrobat. It comes out and 
.rots around the ring, showing off. Finally a rope is lowered 
and it is pulled up to a trapeze and it begins jumping from 
bar to bar. It tries high and fancy swinging; it goes to the 
top of the tent and lets loose, doubles up its knees on its 
chest and goes whirling around and around and then catches 
hold of another bar and gracefully comes back to where it 
started. Success has gone to its head. It no longer thinks 
that it is just a plain circus athlete—it thinks it is Diavalo, 
the King of Dare Devils. It wants to go to the topmost peak 
of the tent and do a high dive! It climbs up, higher and 
higher, and then stands there bowing a moment and then 
leaps off. It misses and comes down with a smash. 

But does that stop the tooth? No. It has a new idea— 
it now thinks it is the wild animal trainer in the bear cage. 
It comes strutting in cracking a whip and thinks it is making 
the bears go through their paces. Pretty soon it loses all 
reason. It throws its whip away and begins to slap the bears 
with its open hands. The bears stand it fora moment; then 
Old Grizzly—the hero of a hundred fights—goes after it and 
they have a rough and tumble—growl! snarl!—all over the 
place. 

You try to stop the tooth, 
but it only laughs. ‘You 


picked me with a knife, you ~ 

cracked nuts with me, you y * ee, 

never washed me,” it says, - Ee jh SES 
\ bes — 


But the tooth doeswt care 


















“and you thought I didn’t 
notice. Well, just have an- 
other think!” 

And with that it goes into 
the Eons’ cage. But it is not 
content with that—it turns all 
the animals together and tries 
to lick the whole bunch. Such 
scrapping, growling, — such 
jumping! Once it was such a peaceful spot—now it’s a 
riot. The tooth is now all over the place, punching, jabbing, 
jumping up and down. This is the big time it has been wait- 
ing for. 

After a while it quiets down; it doesn’t throb any more; 
doesn’t hurt. You think it has forgotten and you try to go to 
sleep. It waits until you are just about there and then it 
gives a whoop and begins a war dance. It now thinks it is 
an Indian getting ready for the war path. Tom-toms beat in 
your ears—thump, thump, thump; dogs bark, squaws squall 

. it is a dreadful night. The next morning your cheek looks 
like a laundry bag. 

As soon as your mother can, she takes you to a dentist. 
That tooth is having a good time—it knows what it is doing. 
It hurts all the way; it hurts going up the stairway, it hurts 
going in the door, but when it gets inside do you know what 
it does? It stops hurting as if to say, 

“You have done me wrong. I wouldn’t do anything so 
bad as that. Go on home now and everything ’ll be all 
right.” 

And you begin to believe it. All of a sudden you decide 
that you don’t want that tooth pulled. No, sir, that is a fine 
tooth. It is now all over—it won't hurt again. It never did 
before; it never will again. 

The dentist comes out in his white coat and smiles—a 
swollen jaw doesn’t mean anything to him. 

“Just sit down and we'll have a look,’ he says and leads 
you to a chair. 


UTTING his foot somewhere behind on the chair he begins 

to pump it up. Higher and higher you go. Then you see 
all the bright, shiny instruments laid out on the box—gougers 
and pickers and twisters and diggers and pullers and yankers 
—gracious! you had never known before there were so many 
things in the world to torture a person with. And then you 
see the dental engine hanging by a cord from the ceiling and 
it looks big enough to run a hoisting machine. Your knees 
are weak; your hands begin to perspire; something in your 
throat begins to bob up and down. The dentist picks up a 
pair of pincers and tries to hide them behind his back. Now 
lays them on a towel. But you know they are there. You 
know that when he gets your mouth propped open he is 
going to whirl around and stick them in. 

“Tt isn’t hurting,” you say. “It’s stopped. I 
think it’s going to be all right now.” And you try to 
wiggle out of the chair. But not much. He pushes you 
back. 

“Well, let me look at it again,” he says and 
with that he pushes your mouth open a little 
wider. All you can see are wrists and hands, 
#) twisting and turning and then all of a sudden— 
jumping Jerusalem! He’s got his pincers on it. 
You try to tell him to stop, but your mouth is 
full of hands. Gurgle! gurgle! Grate! grate! 
Something sounds on the tooth—land of goo—— 

(Concluded on page 48) 














AM RICHARDSON approached the big, dark 
house at the end of Walnut Drive by a new 
route that evening. Usually he walked briskly 
up the driveway, rattled at the front door to 

be sure it was locked, walked, whistling, around the 
graveled path to the side porch, unlocked the door there and 
peered in. If everything was all right, he went no farther 
except on Friday nights, when he went through the house, 
throwing the light of his electric torch into every corner. 

To-night he approached by way of the wooded hill which 
flanked the’ house on the south. And moreover, he ad- 
vanced stealthily, avoiding every twig or limb that might 
crackle under his foot and give warning of his approach 
He carried somethin: in his right hand—a double-barreled 
shot-gun. 

Sam reached the edge of the covert of bay and live oak and 
paused. The house looked about as usual. In the fast ebbing 
light of late evening it stood out a little somberly against the 
sky, but there was apparently no one about. Sam peered to 
right and left, then darted across the lawn and let himself in 
at a basement door. 

ile had keys to every door in the house. Mr. Bouten had 
given them to him when the house was closed for the season. 
He opened the door quietly, closed it with the same care, 
and again locked it. Then with his gun held a little in advance 
of hi body, he went up-stairs and into the kitchen. 

He paused to listen. Not a sound reached him, save the 
industrious fiddling of a million crickets, bivouacked on the 
hill. 

In the kitchen Sam arranged his station behind a three- 
paneled screen near one corner, his gun was between his knees, 
his ears and eyes were alert. Automatically he began to 
review the proce s of reasoning by which he had decided that 
this particular house would be chosen to-night. The deter- 
mining point was that it was the last house left, and that it 
wa: in the direct line of the miscreants who had been breaking 
into the other summer cottage on the hill. 

In each case he had been unable to find them after the out- 
rage was committed, and now it had come into his mind to 
forestall the prowlers. They were just mischievous boys, he 
was sure; nothing of any v lue had been stolen, and indeed 
there was evidence that the outlaws never penetrated beyond 
the kitchen: probably a bunch of young roughs foraging for 
evaporated milk, dried prunes, sugar—anything left over from 
the housekeeping of the previous season 

Well, he was ready for them. He chuckled softly as he 
patted the gun in the darkness. That was an idea that had 
come down to him by tradition—he had loaded it with rock 
salt! 

The evening passed. Sam thought with regrct of his books 
and of his study table, two miles away in the little village where 
he made his headquarters. He was putting in all his spare 
time—time when he was not busy inspecting cottages, cleaning 
out the big twin water-tanks which supplied the community 
with water, or gathering mushrooms or mistletoe for the city 
preparing for his entrance examination at the state 
To-night he would have to 


market 
university, the following year 
remain idle 


E DOZED in his comfortable padded willow rocker and 
nothing but the whistle of the 
It must be about nine o'clock, 


awoke with a start 
distant evening passenger. 
according to that. Sam sat up straight and rubbed himself 
wide awake. For what seemed a very long time he sat thus, 
his eyes wide open 

Heawakened that second time witha start, and sat shivering. 
He was cold—and there was something still echoing in his 
ears: the sound of splintering wood. It came again—Sam 
leaped to his feet and brought the butt of the gun against his 
shoulder. In the same instant the kitchen door opened with 
a crash of wood and glass, and the boy stepped out into the 
room and swung the gun up 

“Hands up—don’t move or I'll shoot!” 

A vague figure moved before him. Then it seemed to swell, 
like the slimpsy bag of a balloon filling suddenly with gas: 
before him there loomed something massive and threatening, 
which reared to its hind legs 

The roar of the shot-gun was echoed by a roar of pain and 
rage, and Sam found himself half-way down the basement 
stairs. In the fraction of an instant that had succeeded his 
discovery of the untoward nature of his visitor, he had fired 
the gun with its load of rock salt; and afterward had thrown 
the weapon itself at the tremendous thing which advanced 
He could still hear the scratching pad of great 
Then there came a creaking 


upon him. 
clawed feet in the room above. 
and squeaking in the direction of the back porch, adjoining 
the kitchen. A rumbling growl, which receded—and silence. 

Sam spent an hour next morning reconnoitering. He was 
bewildered—obviously the thing which had been breaking 
into the summer cottages in his charge was a bear; but there 
had not been a bear in this part of the country for five years. 
High-powered rifles had cleared them out, and it was said that 
there was not a grizzly in the entire state, where once there 
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had been so many of them. Perhaps this terrific creature was 
not a grizzly; but a bear it certainly was. 

As he examined the scene of the previous night’s adventure, 
he marveled at the absence of signs. The door had been 
smashed in, but there was no mark of tooth or claw, either on 
the woodwork or in the paths adjoining the house. If he had 
not seen, he would still think the marauder had been a mis- 


chievous boy. 


H IE MENDED the door and went down to the post-office. 
To the girl who handed him his mail, he spoke with 
assumed indifference. 

“T don’t suppose there would be much chance of running 
across a bear in this part of the country?’’ he suggested. 
“Probably they’re all gone, long ago.” 

She nodded. “All gone—except the ones Colonel Sharp 
has down at his place—he’s a big 
game hunter and. collector, you 
know. And that reminds me—”’ 
she turned and rummaged through a 
stack of papers on the table back of 
the stamp-window—*“he asked me 
to put up this notice. One of his 
pets got away—I’d hate to be the 
person to find it, in spite of the 




























reward!” 
She held out a handbill with a 
heading in large, black type: 


REWARD! 

The public is hereby warned that on the 
night of October 17th a large silver-tip bear 
belonging to the collection of Colonel Midian 
Sharp escaped from its quarters and has not 
yet been recaptured. A REWARD of five 
hundred dollars is offered for the capture of 
this animal alive. A suitable reward will be 
paid for his body, if it is necessary to shoot 
him. Colonel Sharp desires to state that this 
particular animal is dangerous, and should be 
approached only with the greatest caution.” 


While Sam was completing his morning work, 
he was making plans. Five hundred dollars would 
see him half-way through college, with such 
additions from part-time work as he could easily 
make. And he had a start on all the other hunters 
who would go after the bear: he knew where he 
was, or at any rate where he had been. He 
believed he knew where the bear - 
stayed when he was not raiding 
kitchens. And already a plan for 
capturing the animal alive was 
forming within his mind. 

He finished his work, which in- 
cluded picking aycrate of mush- 
rooms in a pasture adjoining the 
village and forwarding them by 
express to a hotel in the city. 
he struck off through a 
winding path that led up the 
wooded hill. This path led to the 
two tanks which supplied the town 
with water. 


Then 


| i geediinnsed up to the summit, 
the young man detoured into 
a little draw or gully and ap- 
proached a one-room shack built 
in the shelter of a great redwood. 
This was the headquarters of old 
Jemmy Taylor, who sometimes 
went witheSam on his trips after 
mistletoe, but who had formerly 
been a mighty hunter and trapper. 

Jemmy was away on a hunting 
trip now, but Sam had the key 
to his cabin and knew that he was 
welcome to use anything in it. 
The thing he wanted this morning 
was a ponderous looking trap, 
with double springs and toothed 
jaws. He had often seen it in a 
corner of the room, and had heard 
the old man tell of the bears it 
had caught back in the days when 
bears were plentiful. 

Sam knew nothing about the 
habits of bears. He dragged the 





trap out of its hiding-place behind a crate 





tomatoes, and stared helplessly at it. Th wan 
rested on the table which held the old mar reading 
matter—some ancient daily papers, a movic igazine. 
and an unopened circular labeled “Fur List The 
newcomer opened this list and was delighted to fin: meager 
set of directions for trapping various fur-bearing animals. He 
learned that bear-traps were set with clamps, and that dried 
apples made fine bait for bears. Armed with this inj mation 
he rummaged industriously until he found a set of clamps and 
a venerable flour sack a quarter full of dried apples 
From the position of the sun, he knew that it was noon as he 


approached the ten-foot fence surrounding the wat r-tanks 
and shoved open the gate. 

A pile of boards at the farther end of the enclosur ormed a 
rough platform reaching near enough the top of the tanks so 
that he could peer in under the planked roof—that was an 
easier method of getting up than taking the ladder just inside 
the gate. He noticed that a slimy sediment was forming 
along the sides of the tank, and made a mental note of the 
fact that it must be emptied and scrubbed in the neat future. 

Afterward he slid down from the pile of lumber and retraced 
his way to the gate, where he picked up the trap, the . lamps 
and the sack of dried apples. With these on his shoulders, 
he plodded on up-hill to the lower end of a diminutiy 
which split the summit of the hill into two parts. 

Sam threw down his burden at the opening of a tangle of 
live oak, poison oak, and laurel which marked the lx ginning 
of this no-man’s-land. With a heavy stick he shoved back 
some of the brilliant foliage of poison oak and 
peered into the depths of the jungle. He could 
see nothing, and there were no tracks. Never- 
theless, his heart pounded heavily at his breast- 
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taken many branches that were too large, and had not built 
them up in proper layers; he had just spread them out, not 
thrusting the buts of the second layer through the first, so 
that there were many hard and knobby ends: poking into 
the boys whenever they turned—also when they did not 
turn. Further, the moon cast eerie, waving, shifting patterns 
on the tent, and the many woods noises of the night kept 
them alert and listening. Far off a whippoorwill cried his 
mournful note over and over unceasingly, untiring, insistent, 
till it seemed to the boys that he had always done so and 
would keep on forever. Little twigs and tamarack cones 
dropped clicking on the canvas above them, sounding 
through the silence of the night like hail on a tin roof, and 
each time one struck the tent both boys jumped involuntarily. 
Some animal came sniffing about—‘sn’ff, sn’ff!""—a pause 
—“en’ff, sn’ff’’—and though the boys knew there had been 
no bears or wolves, no dangerous beasts, in those woods for 
a hundred years “or more, still they lay tense and ex- 
pectant, their imaginations peopling the darkness with ter- 
rors. By and by the sniffing drew off, grew fainter, died 
away, and the boys relaxed once more, only to tense again as 
there came a footstep, slow, deliberate, gentle—‘ pat 


pat... pat. . pat.’”’ By now Billy couldn’t stand any 
more, and he w hispe red: 
“Evan!” 


“What?” came the whispered answer. 

“You asleep?” 

“No.” 

“What’s that noise?” 

I don’t know.” 

“Shall we get up and see?” 

“ All right . if you like. Who’ll go first?” 

But before Billy could reply the faint “pat ... pat” 
changed to a scratching and scrabbling inside the tent, and 
the boys with one impulse sat up, Billy drawing a flash-light 
from his pocket. In the blazing circle of radiance they saw a 
small animal about the size of a large kitten, black with white 
stripes, and with a bushy tail; his black eyes snapped and 
sparkled in the light, and he was regarding them intently, not 
moving. 

“What is it?”’ whispered Billy. ‘What is it, Ev’?” 

“4 woodchuck, I think. He’s come sneaking in after food. 
Hey! Get out o’ here!’ And Evan picked up a shoe. 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Billy, memory of a picture coming to 
him. “Don’t, Ev’! It’s a—” The name was never spoken, 
Evan threw the shoe with disastrous aim—and catastrophe 
descended! 


ASPING for breath, choking, their skins afire from the 

pungent liquid, the boys rushed out of the tent, stripped 
off their clothing, and plunged into the lake, where they 
scrubbed and scrubbed until chilled—for the air of Long Lake 
is cold at two in the morning. The moon seemed to laugh at 
them, the rustling branches seemed to chuckle, and at length, 
cold, dispirited, utterly miserable, they crept back to the tent. 
The blankets were impossible, but fortunately the tarp that 
covered their supplies was unharmed, and wrapping this 
around them—first putting on their spare clothing—they lay 
down and managed to drop off to sleep about the time 
the east grew light with the coming of dawn. 

Breakfast was not so 
bad, for Evan had learned 
something from his cook- 
ing of the night before, 
and the tea, though overly 
strong, was better. The 
F flap-jacks, too, were not 
s sodden; they were light 
enough, though crumbly, 
for he had put in eight or 
¥ ten times too much bak- 
aN ing powder. Still, they 

were edible, and by this 
time the boys were hungry 

enough to eat a raw dog, 
so with plenty of syrup 
the cakes went down. 
The bacon met with an 
unfortunate end, how- 
ever, for in attempting to 
thread a slice on a stick 





























The air of Long 





Lake is cold at two in the morning 


for grilling Evan dropped the lot on the fire, where it 
burned before it could be rescued. So breakfast was tea, 
beans, and flap-jacks. 

After washing the dishes the boys devoted an hour or so to 
scouring their clothes and blankets, then'hung them up to dry. 
They were very far from getting the smell out of them, but 
they hoped that by night the airing would have made it 
endurable, and they set about arranging the mattress more 
comfortably. This done, they took the little rifle and went 
to hunt frogs, proving moderately successful once they had 
learned to see the green and black spots that marked the 
prey, for both boys were good target shots. 

A dozen large frogs was the bag, and the legs, 
fried—somewhat scorched, if the truth were told 
formed dinner, along with more beans and more 
flap-jacks. These last were steadily improving: 
both Evan and Billy had got to the point where 
they were no longer enthusiastic over beans. 

“I’m getting so I hate to think of beans,” 
remarked the former. “I gag when I see a bean; 
what do you say we have boiled rice and tomatoes 
for supper? We have some canned tomat: and 
we can heat ’em up and put ’em on 
the rice.” ‘ 

“Suits me,” answered Billy. “I’m 
kind o’ losing my taste for beans, too.”’ 

The afternoon was spent in swim- 
ming and fishing—result, one small 
perch and one fair-sized lake trout, 
which Billy undertook to clean for 
supper. While he was at this work 
he was interrupted by a call from his 
partner: 

“Hey, Bill, 
cook?” 

Gee, I dunno! I feel’s if I could 
eat a pound, anyway; I’m pretty 
hungry.” 

“Me too. 
of these packages; 
enough.” 


how much rice’ll I 


iy 


Da 





I guess I'll boil up two 
that ought to be 


HE fish cleaned, Billy turned them over to Evan and 

went in search of more firewood; Evan was learn- 
ing not to use a big fire for cooking, but they planned 
to have a friendship blaze that evening, and Billy 
meant to have a good pile. He was recalled by a whoop 
from the cook. 

‘Hey, Bill, come here! For Pete’s sake, hustle! 

He hustled. Crashing wildly through the undergrowth, he 
reached the camp to see Evan furiously ladling some white 
stuff from the kettle on the fire into another which he held in 
his hand. 

“Get me another kettle,’ called Evan. 
This stuff’s swelling to beat the band!” 

And so it was. The cooking rice, absorbing water, was 
filling out the lean kernals and expanding, swelling, over- 
flowing the vessel. Hurrying, Billy got another kettle, the 
water-pail, a sauce-pan, the frying pan—and one after another 
was filled with the white kernels, till at last the deluge was 
mastered, though some had fallen into the fire and more was 
scattered on the ground. 

“Gee whiz!’’ exclaimed Evan, wiping his forehead. ‘“ Did 
you ever in your life see anything swell like that? Gosh, she 
blew herself up like a toy balloon! Well, anyway, we’ve got 
enough for supper, I reckon.” 

“T’ll say we have,” agreed Billy. ‘And for breakfast, and 
for about four more dinners and suppers, too. I see where we 
eat rice for the next week, all right, all right.” 

“You sure said a spoonful!’”’ was the rueful comment. “And 
T never did care much for rice, anyway. Well, give me the 
fish, will you? Where are they? Oh, here!” 

The fish, rolled in cracker-crumbs and fried, went well, as, 
for that matter, did the rice and tomatoes also, though Billy 
did not eat a whole pound. Then after supper the boys sat 
by the fire for a while and turned in early, tired from the 
previous night’s experiences. No woods noises could keep 
them awake; they were too sleepy, and the mattress of boughs 
was not so horribly uncomfortable as it had been; it was 
possible, by curling up, to dodge the humps. But they had no 
blankets; the smell was still overpowering, so they merely 
rolled in the tarp and huddled close for warmth. 

Just at dawn, as the sky was growing light, they were 
awakened by a terrific noise that brought them sitting up 
staring at each other, wide-eyed with fright. Early morning, 
when the vitality of the human frame is at its lowest ebb, is 
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no time to be roused from a sound sleep by any such fearful 
racket, and it is no discredit to the boys that they were 
frightened; the noise would have shaken the soundest nerves, 
coming suddenly as it did. A frightful crashing and tearing 
of brush, slamming against trees, stamping, rending of bushes, 
mingled with snorts and grunts and squeals, the whole com- 
ing all the while nearer and nearer to the tent. 

“Wh-what d-do you s’pose it i-is?” whispered Billy, his 
teeth chattering, and Evan shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, then caught his breath. “1 
bet T do,” he went on. “Know that circus that’s been 
showing up in Barnfield? I bet one 
of their elephants has gone mad 
they do sometimes, you know—and 
broken loose and wandered down 
this way.” 

“Great Scott!’ gasped Billy, 
flinging back the tarp and spring- 
ing to his feet. And he broke 
we for out-doors, Evan following 
yn close. 


NCE outside the tent, they 
looked around for the cause of 
the riot. A thick bank of mist, roll- 
ing across the lake, was spreading 
over the shore as well, the trees 
L showing gray and ghostly and the 
early sun sending golden shafts of 
light through the fog. A few yards 
4G to the westward of the tent stood 
B » a barrel given the boys by the 
i owner of their camp-site, who did 
not want his woods littered with tin 
cans and garbage, and the odor of 
beans and rice and burned bacon 
and unsuccessful flap-jacks had at- 
tracted a tremendous pig—he would 
have weighed at least eight hundred 
pounds—who, in his efforts to secure 
the food, had overset the barrel. Then, thrusting 
in after the refuse, his mighty shoulders had caught 
on the nails protruding around the rim, so that 
now he was firmly and securely bonneted; he could 
neither go forward nor back out. And thus trapped 
iy and blinded, the hog had gone wild with fright; he 
‘ was thrashing madly about, trying to get free, try- 
ing to shake off the black terror that clung and 
rattled about his head. The boys, a bit shamefaced, stopped 
and began to laugh at the huge brute’s antics, then set them- 
selves to chase him away with stones and shouts. Driven 
utterly frantic by this new attack, the great beast turned 
and ran headlong, blind and loose, stampeding wildly through 
the woods—and barged squarely into the tent. This, none 
too securely fastened, gave way under the momentum of his 
charge, and falling, enveloped him in its folds. Then was 
confusion ten times confounded; plunging, rearing, shaking 
the barrel from side to side, stamping, charging, and all 
the while cursing furiously in his own language, the pig 
finally tore free, scattered the refuse from the barrel’ over 
tent and bedding and clothes, and broke through the woods 
as though the fiends were on his back. The boys went 
into spasms of mirth at his behavior, then after a while, 
their mirth cooling, they set themselves to put the camp 
to rights. 

This done, they turned their attention to breakfast, Evan 
cooking up some oatmeal with raisins—far from a bad com- 
bination. While they ate they talked over the incident, 
laughing from time to time, till when they had finished Billy 
looked at his watch and remarked: 

“Great Scott, Ev’, it’s nearly ten o’clock! 

“The dickens you say! Oh, well, we put in a lot of time 
getting the tent up again, you know. Say, next time I go 
camping I’m going to dig a cave and sleep in that; it’ll be 
easier than setting up that wild-eyed contraption. Well, 
what do you say we percolate over to town and get some more 
bacon and a couple o’ chocolate almond bars? We haven't 
got anything else to do to-day.” 

“You getting tired of camping so soon? Nix; I’m going 
fishing. You go, if you like, only if you run into any of that 
Boy Scout bunch they’ll give you the razz over trying to 
fight a skunk. You ain’t exactly a garden o’ roses even yet, 
you know.” 

“Well,” responded Evan, thoughtfully, “I guess I won’t 
go. I don’t feel to walk over there alone; guess I'll go 
fishing, too.” 





p? 


HINGS moved along fairly well for 

several days; Evan was all the time 
learning more about cooking, about fire- 
building, about camping in general. The 
boys hunted around and got a number of 
flat stones, and from these they built a 
rude but serviceable fireplace, which made 
cooking easier. Repeated washing, too, 
cleared away the relics of Mr. Mephitis 
Mephitica, so they found each other more 
comfortable to the olfactory nerves. The 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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Captain 
F isherm 


APTAIN KIDD was a very 

He had turned over the Quedagh Merchant that 

he had taken from the Great Mogul, to Bolton, his 

lieutenant, down in the Caribbean and had come 

north in the sloop Antonio to make his peace with the Earl 
of Bellomont at Boston. 

Many bolts of silk and other bulky plunder had gone with 
Bolton and his crew as their share of loot. But the gold anP 
the jewels. he had with him aboard the Antonio, and that was 
his quandary. For stealthily entering Long Island Sound by 
the easterly end he had worked as far west as Oyster Bay. 
Here he had anchored and sent word to New York for Emmet, 
his lawyer. 

Acting under his advice a messenger had been dispatched 
to Bellomont with a message disclaiming responsibility for 
the acts of piracy of which he was accused on the ground that 
his men had mutinied, imprisoned him and taken command. 

The reply of the wily governor to this message had been 
to the effect that if the Captain might prove his statements, 
he had nothing to fear from His Majesty’s humble servant. 
Yet he must make a 





anxious freebooter. 


Aye, that was the rub, to prove it. 
move before some man-o’-war came nosing him out. 

So on this morning he had made sail before a fresh westerly 
breeze down the Sound. He must throw himself on Bello- 
mont’s mercy and trust to luck. 

But life was sweet particularly when hidden in his cabin 
was sufficient of plate and jewels to live in ease for the rest 
of his natural span. And as the miles slipped behind the 
thought of trusting the shrewd Governor with his treasure 
With the loot in his 
was 


grew more distasteful by the minute 
possession what hope had he of buying immunity? It 
then that from the quarter deck he sighted the islands to port. 

They lay like jewels in the palm of the ocean, their bright 
shores scintillating in the light of a summer sun, their cool, 
pine-topped crests inviting the thirsty sailor; scattered about 
with a careless and prodigal hand, yet none too far from the 
mother shore. Islets, they were not islands, for most of them 
one might cross in a dozen paces, others scarce afforded a 
\ half dozen, however, 
herbiage, crowned 


the tide was high 
acre of rock and 
with the tall pines. One presented a cliff to the sea that 
raised it above its sisters. This bore the name of High 
Island. Shoreward it sloped down to the water’s edge. 
It was possessed of miniature ravines, of shaded glades, 
of rocky dens and secret places that were as fascinating 
were Lilliputian, all in the space of three 


footing when 


boasted of an scanty 


as they acres. 
| be WAS this island that the 

mariners, who sailed those 
lonely waters, took as a first 
bearing against a higher hill of 
the mainland. One could sail 
up to the very face of it and 
have a dozen fathoms under 
the keel. But to round it and 
wind the sinuous way into the 
well protected harbor that the 
Islands formed was quite an- 
other matter. 

Captain Kidd called to his 
bos’n, a swarthy, evil-eyed 
fellow with arms and chest like 
an orang-outang. 

“Send aft the Dutchman, 
Van Broome,” he ordered. 

\ sailor detached himself 
from the crew that overhung 
the rail forward, looking with 
sea-thirsty eyes at the green 
islets, and rolled aft. 

This fellow was as round as 
a barrel, his face was the shape 
of the rising moon, and out of 
it blinked small blue eyes that 
were as guileless, seemingly, as 
a baby’s and very much of a 
child’s expression. 

He stood stupidly before the 
Captain without salute, but in 
some trepidation. 

“You come from these parts, 
Dutchman. Do you know 
those Islands?” 

‘I vas only here vonce,” 
began the sailor uneasily. “In 
a small boat. But I t’ink—” 

“Never mind what you 
think,” interrupted the Cap- 
tain roughly. “It’s what you 





vie. By Edwin Cole 
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know that I want. 
Island or not?” 

The Dutchman’s embarrassment increased visibly. 

“T t’ink!” he began. 

The Captain swore. 

“No you don’t think,”’ he roared. 
know and sometimes you feel, but you don’t think. There’s 
nothing in‘that empty cask of a head to think with. Now 
let me tell you,” he went on. “You take her in and if you 
scrape a plank of her, you will go down with a shot at your 


Can you take the sloop in behind yon 


“You know or you don’t 


feet to mark the spot.” 

He signalled to the frightened man to take the helm. The 
head-sails were backed until the long, low craft swung her 
bow off, filled her sails and stood close in by High Island, her 
top-mast on a level with the crest of it. 


OHN COLE lifted a basket of fish from his small sloop to 
the rough jetty alongside which she lay. It was a good 
catch and all he cared to handle in spite of his powerful 
muscles. He had been up before daybreak to catch the first 
of the flood off the sunken rock and had been well repaid. 
Black fish, flounders and sea bass had come to his hook, and 
although it was but the middle of the forenoon, his day’s work 
was done once he had delivered his catch to market. 

He turned to carry his basket ashore when his eyes caught 
the glint of a sail off the islands. This was a sizable vessel and 
a stranger. Unless she had a skilled hand at her wheel she 
would come to grief in that intricate channel, and she was 
coming on smartly before the southwesterly breeze. Perhaps 
she was looking for a pilot? John was not above earning a few 
shillings in this manner. 

He put down his basket and drew the snub-bowed small 
boat alongside. He would row down with the ebb tide and 
offer his services. 

Half way out to the islands he looked over his shoulder to 
see what progress the vessel was making. He exclaimed then, 
for he caught sight of a top mast over High Island. It was 
stationary and from its closeness to the island John guessed 
that the ship had gone aground. He bent to his oars with new 
vigor. 

And as he rowed he reflected. In the first place it was queer 
that a ship of this size should put in here, for the village ashore 
from the islands offered no market for the trader and could 
only be reached at high tide. Then, again, why should a 
stranger risk his ship without waiting for a pilot?) This was an 
age, too, when strange ships were approached with caution, 





“Do you know these waters?” 
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ty 


carcely was he out of sight when 


for even at that time His Majesty’s ships were not above im- 
pressing a likely sailor of the colonies. 

So when tide and oars had swept John down near High 
Island he beached his boat on its shoreward side with the bulk 
of it between him and the ship. He would cross it afoot. Over 
rock and through tangles of bitter-sweet he climbed to the 
summit of the island, and presently was peering down on 
the decks of the strange ship. Water was all about her, but 
she was aground for all that and John knew the rock that had 
caught her keel, and a boat was out with a kedge. At this 
distance she showed signs of the rough usage of the sea. Her 
rigging was worn and frayed. Sails had lost their whiteness 
and what had once been a black hull was now a dirty gray. 


GLANCE at the tarpaulin-covered objects along either 

bulwark and the number of men that composed her crew 
sent a chill down John Cole’s spine. She was a fighting ship 
and yet no man-of-war, else there would have been more tidi- 
ness in the craft and discipline in the crew. 

\s he watched her the fisherman saw a second and smaller 
boat put out from her side and head for the island. It rounded 
a jutting rock into a small cove, 
hidden from the ship but within 
John’s vision. Here it was 
beached on a strip of sand and 
two men got out. One was 
taller than the other, better 
clad and bore an air of author- 
ity. The second seemed as 
much beast as man, with face 
and uncovered chest as hairy 
as an ape’s and great arms that 
dangled to his knees. The two 
entered the riot of vines and 
stunted tree growth that grew 
close to the water’s edge and 
were lost to John’s view. He 
knew the island as he did his 
own dooryard. They had 
taken a path that led to a min- 
iature valley in its center. With 
knees that were not entirely 
steady, John backed away from 
the summit of the island and 
stole in the direction of this 
glade. 

Lying face down on a huge 
vine-covered boulder that over- 
looked this retreat in the center 
of the island he listened with 
a thumping heart for the ap- 
proach of the pirates. 

Nor had he long to wait, for 
the island was a scant hundred 
yards He heard the 
clatter of heavy boots over the 
rock, silenced a moment by 
the pine needles then 
approach his hiding spot. 

He could hear their voices 
now. 

“Rock, rock, all rock,’ said 
one. “Devil of a place to bury 
it; Bos’n.” 
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the hairy one came staggering over the crest of the hill 


“Likely place for a cave,’’ boomed a hoarse voice which 
he at once associated with the hairy brute. 

“Cave, say you? No more of caves for me,’’ retorted the 
other, ‘‘since they found the Good Hope’s loot in the Ber- 
mudas.”’ 

They went on by him so close that he could almost have 
touched them had he reached out. He lay fearful that they 
would hear his very heartbeats, behind the thin screen of 
bushes untfl they had rounded a shoulder of rock. Here they 
stopped again and although they were lost to sight, they were 
yet within hearing. 

“What say you to this?’’ John heard the Hairy One ques- 
tion. 

“The pine could not have grown without some depth of soil.” 

“Try it with your knife,’’ the other commanded, and then 
presently, ‘Easy there. It’s no trader’s heart and the knife 
has too fine an edge to dull.”’ 

“Tt could go in no softer if it were,’ 
“up to the hilt and no bottom.” 

“Tt will do,” said he whom John guessed to be captain. “It 
will not be for long and once they clear me at Boston, we will 
be back for it before any of that scum of a crew turn the island 
inside out in search of it.” 

“Then I will go back and bring it up?’ questioned the 
bos’n. 

“Aye, and—mind you, do not lose any on the way,”’ cau- 
tioned the captain significantly. 


? 


’ 


growled the other, 


OHN crouched low again as the heavy-booted Hairy One 
returned by his place of concealment. If he was fearful, 
also he was curious. That this was the pirate Kidd he now 
had no doubt. 
The sound of footsteps brought back his apprehension. 
Through the leaves of the bitter-sweet, he saw the captain 
following in the steps 





of his man. He 
moved circumspect- 
ly, avoiding loose 
stones and broken 
twigs. He stole by 
John, his eyes fixed 
on the way ahead. 
He was a personable 
man and had an air 
about him that in 
other circumstances 


might well have 
proved fascinating, 


but now he was all 
hawk, his eyes cruel 
and a sneer about 
his lips. It seemed 
that he did not trust 
even this, the trusti- 
est of his servants. 
Presently he stole 
back again, with as 
little noise as he had 
gone and scarcely 
Was he out of sight 
when the Hairy One 
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came staggering over the crest of the 
island, with a sack on his back and 
a spade in one hand. 

John heard the chink of metal as 
the bos’n set the sack down a minute later, then the muffled 
sound of the spade that presently rasped on rock. 

“None too deep,”’ muttered the captain. 

“Less work to dig it out,’’ grumbled the bos’n. 

“Aye,”’ replied the captain, coldly. “You and I, bos’n, 
must live as close as brothers until that time.” 

To this the Hairy One made no answer. John heard the 
sound of much tamping of earth. ‘“ Put back the pine needles,” 
cautioned the captain, once, and later, “Well done. I'll risk 
any eyes but yours.’’ Presently the two men came into sight 
around the shoulder of rock, passed John’s place of conceal- 
ment and disappeared down the path. 

John waited until he heard the sound of oars in oarlocks and 
then he slipped back to his boat light-headed with what he 
had seen. He shoved off intent upon removing himself and 
his boat from chance discovery by these pirates. Once they 
were gone he would return to look for the buried treasure. 
The thought of what he might find under the pine needles in 
the glade near made him dizzy. 

Out from the island the ebb-tide gripped him strongly, 
threatening to carry him seaward. Fear lent him new 
strength. He pulled lustily with his port oar to keep the 
boat’s head to the tide—too lustily—for it snapped at the 
lock and John went over on his back in the bottom of 
his boat. 

In desperate haste he got to his feet and shifted the 


Present!y he was peering down on lie decks 
of a strange ship 
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remaining oar to the stern. But he could not 
make progress sculling against this tide. Inexo- 
rably it carried him seaward. 


SHOUT came down the wind to his ears. He 

glanced fearfully over his shoulder. The burly 
figure of the bos’n motioned peremptorily for him 
to come aboard. 

But John could not obey in the grip of the tide 
as he was. 

Then there came a splash alongside, followed 
by the crack of a musket. It would be a simple 
matter to sink his boat at this distance or shoot 
him with small arms, John well knew. He held 
up his broken oar to show his predicament. 

The bos’n shouted some orders, a small boat 
was brought alongside the ship. Men dropped 
in and pushed off. 

Presently the pirates’ boat shot alongside 
John’s and hands were laid on his gunwale. 

‘Tumble aboard,” commanded the big bos’n, 
gruffly from the stern sheets of the pirate boat. 
‘*We have need of you.” 

“But my boat!’’ protested John 

“We'll take it in tow,’’ was the answer. “ ’Tis 
your skin, not your boat, you should be worrying 
about.” 

So John perforce stepped aboard the other craft, 
passing his painter to the bos’n. 

But now, indeed, it was his skin he was 
worrying about for a more rascally crew he had 
never set eyes on than this. They leered at him 
and jeered him while the bos’n grinned evilly. 
They would show this country lout real life, 
they avowed—make a man of him. Then one 
struck up a ribald song and to its rhythm they 
pulled back to the ship. 

Here John was brought before the arch pirate 
Kidd, himself. 

Captain Kidd looked John over shrewdly. At 
least he seemed a degree above his men. Once 
he had been an honest merchantman sailing out 
of the port of New York. Perhaps he was not as 
bad as he was painted. 

“Do you know these waters?’”’ he shot at 
John suddenly. 

““As well as most men know their dooryards,’’ answered 
the fisherman hopefully. ‘‘You are on Wrecker’s 
he added. 

“We know that, dolt,” retorted the captain impatiently, 
“and the man who put us there will pilot ships no more. The 
question is, can you get us off?” 

“Yes, but it will take time and I have an errand to perform,” 
answered John, guilelessly. 

Captain Kidd swore at this and half turned to give an 
order to his crew. Then he apparently suffered a change of 
heart. 

“Once you get us free of these accursed islands you shall 
go about your errand,” he promised easily. 

“Ts that a bargain?’”’ John demanded stubbornly. 

“Yes; yes,’ answered Kidd impatiently. ‘‘ Waste no more 
time or I may drive a harder one.” 

So John agreed. 


Rock,” 


S HE had said there was little he did not know about the 
rocks and channels of those waters. And when he had 
seen the kedge out with a dozen men working at the windlass, 
he had smiled inwardly. For Half-tide Rock sloped gently 
landward and they had been pulling the sloop uphill! He saw 
to the placing of the kedge himself this time, shifted over the 
huge mainyard and some of the sloop’s ballast and then gave 
orders to tighten on 
the windlass. 

At the first real 
strain on the cable 
the sloop slid off into 
deep water. 

Captain Kidd 
swore in admiration. 
“T would trade the 
whole crew for a 
dozen men like you,” 
he said, with no at- 
tempt to lower his 
voice so that the ill- 
assorted crowd could 
not hear. 

Later when sail 
had been made on 
the Antonio and she 
stood seaward with 
John at the helm he 
pointed to a last 
rocky islet off the 
starboard bow not 
a hundred yards 

(Concluded on 

page 33) 














CHAPTER V 
TOM AND SPIKE MEET AND PART 


HE screech of the car whistle sounded in Tom’ 

ears just as he took one of the jogs where th 

board he left set corner to corner with the ne. 

instead of squarely end to end. Tom was start! od 

by the warning; his handle-bars turned the merest fraction 
and his rear wheel struck a tie. at the end of the board it left. 
For the thousandth part of a second (it could scarcely have 
been longer) Tom thought the rear wheel would pull the front 
wheel from its board, but that rear wheel hit the tie at the 
right angle and bounced high enough to take to the board and 
Tom went ahead at a jump, riding for very life as he heard the 
grinding of the brakes behind him and the shriek of the whistle 
rhe trolley car slowed down as quickly as a trolley car may 
when going not less than thirty miles per hour, but even at 
that, it came up behind Tom as if he were standing still 
Nothing but his nerve and the determination to beat out that 
car could save him. He sprinted along that narrow board 
path, high above the river whose foaming waters he saw down 
through between the ties. He took at least two more corner to 
corner board connections safely. A few less pounds of effort, 
a few feet less of speed, a fraction less of grit, and he and his 
\s it was, 
he pulled Gut, almost from under the very nose of the big car, 
and as it came to a stop he went on ahead, off from the trestk 


bicycle would have been thrown from the trestle. 


and onto solid ground 

But presence of mind did not desert him even then. It 
flashed through his mind that the first thing would be the 
stopping of the car at the end of the bridge, the dismounting of 
passengers and great excitement while he was questioned. 

So Tom did not wait, but sped ahead to where the highway 
into Decapolis crossed the track and there 





was a guest forthe night. So he got away on Thursday morn- 
ing before Spike came along, for his host had watched the road 
early for him, in order to let him know when his rival went by. 

Well rested, with a good breakfast, and a bright sun shining 
ona level gray road of smooth macadam, Tom left in a cheerful 
frame of mind, not less than 380 miles of his run already behind 
him. His bicycle was in the best of condition, thanks to a 
thorough cleaning and lubricating by the boys of the Decapolis 
Bic \ cle Club. 

Spike, too, it must be admitted, felt cheerful. With no idea 
of playing fair, with the plan of winning by any possible means, 
with two assistants covering his trail and giving him help 
whenever he needed it, with his bicycle working well, he 
thought of victory as practically assured. 

His chief idea this morning was to pass Tom. 

“Tt’s all right for Nick to say I’d better keep behind,” said 
he to himself, *‘ but, believe me, I’m going to lead this race from 
now on, or as soon as I can get ahead, and I’m going to beat 
that bird so he'll know he’s beaten. If he’s got ahead of me 
now, to-day I'll go by him for keeps.” 

When Spike came up to where his two confederates were 
waiting, they stepped out and spoke to him. 

‘What d’you s’pose is the matter McBride ain’t come along 
yet?” asked Nick. “It ain't too early for him. Think he got 
away last night?” 

“T guess he must have,”’ said Spike. ‘‘He’d be on the road 
by this time. I suspect that man in the store was trying to fool 
me. Well, I’m on my way. You come along after I leave 
Baker’s Corners and I'll let you know what I find out there.”’ 


At BAKER’S CORNERS, 25 miles farther, Spike found 

4 that Tom had gone through early without stopping. 
“He sure was zipping along,” said the fellow Spike asked. 

‘Are you the guy that’s racing with him? If you are, believe 
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me, you've got to step to get him. That boy’s some rider. 
He’d go half a mile just in the time you’re talkinz here 
with me.” 

This enthusiasm over his rival’s riding did not please 
Spike and he went on without a word of thanks, realizing that 
Tom must be at least 25 miles in the lead. 

In fact, Tom was at that moment checking up in the sporting 
goods store in Griggsby, 50 miles from where he had spent the 
night. 

When Nick and Gimp caught up with Spike and learned 
that Tom was leading by 25 miles, they said it was time to put 
something over on that guy. “We'll put you ahead to day far 
enough so you won’t have to do anything but ride home at 
your own pace,” said Nick. 

“Not too far ahead,” said Spike. ‘You can’t put me too 
far ahead of him or folks’ll know I’ve made a jump.” 

“Well, say forty miles ahead when you both stop to-night,” 
suggested Nick. 

“No, sir, not by a jugful. Not more’n twenty,” Spike 
insisted. ‘This has got to look right, and McBride is going to 
put up a big mileage to-day and [ can’t claim too much more 
than his.” 

“The next town is Griggsby,” Nick said. ‘‘That’s twenty- 
five miles yet. Just a few miles from here there’s a road cuts 
across from this one to the road you come out of Griggsby on.” 

Nick then drew a figure in the dust on the fender with his 
finger. It was a figure ““A.”” He showed Spike that Griggsby 
was at the point, at the top of the “A.” They were at the 
foot of the right leg. A little farther on a road cut across, like 
the cross line on the “A” to the road angling back from 
Griggsby. The route of the run made a sharp point or turn 
at Griggsby and slanted back. Both riders were to check at 
Griggsby. 

“By cutting across on that short cut you can save twenty- 

five miles,” said Nick, “and you'll come 





he took to the macadam, no longer freshly 
tarred. 

Spike had to retrace his steps. He dared 
not even walk across the trestle after that 
incident. He had to go back about half a 
mile to where the track and the highway 
were near together and there he climbed the 
fence and waited for the flivver to come 
along. It picked him up and carried him 
to the edge of Decapolis, reaching there as 
darkness was just at hand, about twenty 
minutes behind Tom. 

Spike went directly to the sporting goods 
store where both were to check and found 
that Tom had registered and left at once, 
about a quarter of an hour before. 

“Did he leave town or is he going to stay 
here all night?” Spike asked. The man 
thought he was going no farther that night, 
but did not seem willing to give out much 
information. He did not tell where Tom 
Was stopping. 

Spike did not know just what to do. He 
could easily ride on farther, for he was not 
tired, but he knew that to ride many more 
miles per day than Tom would of itself 
indicate that he was getting help. He must 
appear tired, whether he was or not. He 
went around a corner and consulted with 
Nick and Gimp. 

‘Better stay here to-night,” 
Nick. *‘ He’s probably here somewhere and 
anyway it’s just as well to be close up be- 
hind this guy as to lead him. I ain’t sure 
but it’s better. We can slip you past him 
any time when it’s necessary, but if you're 
ahead you got to be watching your step 


advised 


closer.” 


Go SPIKE went to the hotel and regis- 

tered and went to bed early, while Nick 
and his partner sat late talking over their 
plans, as a result of which they were out 
on the road early the following morning. 
rhey hid themselves in a little thicket of 
bushes just where the road was narrow 
and there they waited. 

They waited in vain for Tom for the very 
simple reason that when he checked at the 
sporting goods store the night before, he 
found a committee of boys from the local 
bicycle club waiting there for him and they 
escorted him to the home of one of their 
members for supper. Afterward they had 
ridden with him five miles toward Baker’s 





~—Leche Chump i 





onto the other road just behind McBride.” 

“Yes, and how am I going to do that 
and check at Griggsby?” Spike wanted to 
know. 

“Tl tend to that. You didn’t know I 
was a bicycle rider, did you?” Gimp 
asked. ‘Well, I ain't, but we got this 
thing all planned out ahead. Tricky John- 
son will be waiting in the woods just be- 
yond where this cross road turns off with 
a suit like yours and a duplicate of your 
bicycle, sign on it and everything. Quig 
ley’s got it all fixed. You take that sign 
off your bicycle and wrap it in your poncho 
and tie it on the handle-bars and scoot 
across that short cut, and when you get 
on the other road, put the sign back on 
again and nobody will be the wiser, ani 
you will be close up to McBride and fresh 
and you can pass him any time, or wait 
until to-night and go by after he has 
stopped at Spurgeon where he'll probably 
spend the night.” 

“And Tricky is going to ride around by 
Griggsby and check for me?” 

“You guessed it,’ said Gimp. “Leave 
it to Nick and me to fix things. We'll 
show you how to cover the ground. Good 
thing you didn’t put any cyclometer on 
your wheel to show how far you've ridden.” 


ND that was the way they arranged it. 
4 & Spike rode off across the short cut, all 
identifying marks removed, as far as pos- 
sible, and when he reached the other road, 
he found that Tom was only a few miles 
ahead. It was just past noon, time for 
both of them to be stepping for lunch. 
Tom had no idea of how near his rival 
might be, though he knew he must be 
behind because he had not checked ahead 
of him at Griggsby. 

In the meantime Nick and Gimp found 
Tricky Johnson and drove on to wait for 
him the other side of Griggsby. 

When Tricky came up with them there, 
they asked him if everything was all right. 
“Did you fool ’em, Tricky?” asked Nick. 
Easy,” Tricky replied. ‘‘ Nobody paid 
any special attention to me. I just went 
in the store and said I'd like to sign up to 
showI’dbeenthere. Afellowshoved abook 
in front of me and I wrote Spike’s name 
right under where McBride had written his. 
Some of the fellows outside wanted to ask 








Corners to a little camp by a small lake 
owned by one of the members. There he 


He glanced back long enough to see Tom still lying there in the road 


me a lot of questions, but I told ‘em I was 
behind and couldn't stop to talk.” 
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“Well, we put that 
ever all right,” said 
Gimp “Now  let’s 
get our plans for the 
aot of the way. You 
get over the fence 
there and change that 
rig and take the sign off 
your bicycle, Tricky, 
and we'll be moving 
on. You take the 
train ahead to Jack- 
son City and wait till 
you hear from us.” 
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OM had _ ridden 
nearly 65 miles be- 
fore he stopped for his 
poon meal. With an 
early start and a glass 
of milk at a soda foun- 
tain in the middle of 
the forenoon, he had 
kept going at a stiff 
pace till 12.30, and 
now he was ready for 
a good meal and a 
noon rest. Good roads 
had favored his morn- 
ing trip and he felt 
well satisfied with his 
gain. He hoped he 
had a comfortable lead 
over Spike. This hope, 
however, was short 
lived, for Tom was no 
sooner seated in the 
dining-room of the lit- 
tle country hotel where 
he had stopped, than 
Spike entered and was 
given a seat opposite 
him. Spike had not seen 
Tom’s bicycle outside. 
“Hello, Spike; how 
goes it?” Tom greeted 
his rival. 

“Pretty easy so far. 
‘Bout time we was 
hittin’ up the pace a 
little. I’m goin’ to 








can take a lift safe 
enough. Tumble into 
the back seat and hide 
on the floor under that 
robe. Gimp’ll hold 
your wheel on the run- 
ning board. If we 
meet anyone, they 
won't see your bicycle 
over on the other side 
of the car and we'll 
put that old rain coat 
over it anyway.” 

Nick drove ahead as 
fast as the flivver 
would go and they 
were not long in cov- 
ering the distance be- 
tween them and the 
dirt road. They could 
not make as good time 
on the dirt road and it 
soon became so rough 
that Spike refused to 
remain in the bottom 

_of the car any longer, 
and Gimp was unable 
to hold the bicycle on 
the running board 
without help. 

They then put the 
bicycle into the back 
seat and put on side 
curtains to conceal it. 
Spike put the old rain- 
coat on over his khaki 
suit and sat in the 
front seat on Gimp’s 
knees and they jour- 
neyed on. 

They had covered 
perhaps half of the 
ten miles of dirt road 
when they came toa 
point where the bank 
on one side of the 
muddy road had 
washed out, leaving 
only a narrow space 
to pass through, with 
some danger of drop- 








shove on some faster 
this afternoon. This 
paceis too slow forme.” 

Tom made no reply. He thought the remark was partly 
for its effect upon others at the table, and partly to give him 
a dig. 

Tom finished first and went out, gave his bicycle a careful 
inspection, put graphite on the chain, and took a seat in an 
easy chair on the hotel veranda just as Spike came out of 
the dining-room. 

Spike also made ready, bringing his machine around in front 
where he leaned it against the building near Tom’s. Then he 
walked back and forth a few times as if hesitating what to do. 
Finally he sat down on the steps and watched the boys who 
had assembled to satisfy their curiosity about the two bicycles 
and their riders. 

It was evident that Spike was anxious to be off, and yet he 
did not like to have it appear that he wanted to get started 
ahead for fear of his competitor beating him. 


OM had planned what he was going to do. He had made 
up his mind before leaving the dining-room that he would 
trail Spike for a while and then try to outsprint him. 

Tom rested as he waited. Spike could not rest, though it 
must be admitted that he needed rest much less than Tom, 
having ridden much less. 

At last Spike could wait no longer. He jumped to his feet, 
ran his bicycle out into the road, mounted and was off. 

If Tom had seemed half asleep as he sat slumped down in 
the big armchair, his appearance belied his condition. He 
Was watching Spike and when Spike was pedaling off, Tom 
Was mounting at 4 jump. The boys crowded to the curb and 
all the pedestrians along the street stopped as the two riders 
shot down the street, Tom only half a hundred yards behind 
and slowly closing up the gap. 

Both knew they had 10 miles of good road ahead and both 
knew there was beyond that a long stretch of more or less 
indifferent, even bad, dirt road, not less than 10 miles of which 
lay between them and Franklin Springs. 

Tom had planned to spend the night at Spurgeon if he 
could get no farther. Spike hoped to leave Tom at that 
hight stop if not before. His immediate desire was to get away 
from Tom, to shake him and get a lead. As long as he and 
Tom were near together, he would have to hold his own by 
actual hard riding. 

Tom let Spike set the pace. He was satisfied to follow close 
behind, getting the advantage of having a pacemaker right 


“Tt doesn’t look right to me” 


ahead of him. Spike led off at a three minute clip. He even 
contemplated hitting the pace up to something faster, but his 
judgment told him he could not run away from Tom in a 
straight race over a good road, fresher though he might be. 
The man who is trailing close behind ‘has much easier riding 
than the one who must ride ahead and set the pace. 

Spike began to cogitate. He must shake Tom and he 
wanted to do it before they came to the bad road. He had 
counted on Nick and Gimp to come up and give him a ride 
over much of that road if he could get far enough ahead of 
Tom to make it safe. 

The faster Spike rode, the closer Tom hugged his rear wheel. 
For mile after mile they rode like this without a word between 
them. At last Spike settled down to a grinding four minute 
gait except where grade interfered. 

They had ridden about 8 miles when Spike again burst into 
speed. Tom still stuck to him like a burr to a dog’s tail. Then, 
when Spike knew Tom was close to him, he back-pedaled 
suddenly, slowing so quickly that Tom’s front wheel hit his 
rear wheel and, in spite of Tom’s experience, he was dumped 
into the road while Spike sprinted ahead again and rushed on 
without even looking behind until he was several hundred 
yards away, when he glanced back just long enough to see 
Tom still lying there in the road, his bicycle to one side and 
an automobile approaching from behind. 

Had Spike looked a moment longer, he would have seen the 
automobile slow down. Had he been able to see what hap- 
pened back there, he would have noticed that the occupants 
of the automobile looked at Tom carefully as they came up 
to him, noticed that he made no move, slipped by on the side 
of the road and drove on at a fast pace. 


CHAPTER VI 
TOM GETS A TELEGRAM 


HE automobile caught up with Spike and drove along 
beside him. Nick and Gimp listened to his account of 
what had happened. 

“Did it kill him?” he asked. 

“No, he’s just knocked out, I guess,”’ said Nick. “I thought 
we hadn’t better be mixed up in it. Nobody’s seen the acci- 
dent, so why should we get tied up with it? Let’s get on as 
fast as we can. Nobody’s in sight on the road now and you 


ping off from the road. 
Nick drove carefully, 
but just as he was 
nearly past the danger point, the rear wheels slid toward the 
hole in the road. The car would have pulled through all right 
but Gimp and Spike both jumped and Gimp hit Nick’s arm, 
turning the steering wheel the wrong way, and the car stopped 
and stuck with one wheel down the bank. They could not 
get either way and they obstructed the whole road. No one 
could drive by until they got out of the hole. 

“Now we are up against it,’’ said Nick. “We can’t get out 
of here without help. We must hustle Spike out onto the 
road again before anyone comes along.” 


ICK and Gimp were not yet out of sight down the road, 

after picking up Spike, when a man appeared through 
the brush that lined one side of the highway at that point. 
He looked down the road at the automobile disappearing in a 
whirl of dust. He muttered a short ‘“Humph!” and ap- 
proached the figure in the road. 

Kneelirg by Tom he felt him carefully. Then he picked up 
the bicycle, noting the inscription on the sign. He put the 
machine into the bushes out of sight. Coming back he got 
the rider on his back in a manner betokening experience. 

When Tom regained consciousness, he was in a little one 
room shack by the river, perhaps a hundred yards from the 
highway. His head pained and he could not think clearly. 

“What place is this?” he asked. 

“This is old Doctor Flint’s field hospital,” said the man. 
“You are the first patient. Take it easy now till I get you 
fixed up. Drink this first.”’ 

It was two hours before Tom was quite himself and then 
he still suffered from pain in the head, due to the concussion 
when he struck the road. 

He told his story to his new friend, who proved to be a 
physician and former army surgeon camping out on the river 
bank where the fishing was good. “Sure it wasn’t an auto that 
hit you?” he asked Tom. 

““No, it was a bicycle I was following,’’ Tom insisted. 

“Well, you can’t afford to waste much time visiting with 
me, can you?” I guess you can go on in another hour if you 
will ride slowly the rest of the day. You'll feel some sore spots 
to-morrow but they won’t do you any harm.” 

“Oh, I’ve fallen from my bicycle many times in races,” said 
Tom. “That isn’t anything, but this time I struck right on 
my head a 





(Continued on page 39) 




































































AREFULLY watching his stride, Jed Barrows 

hopped sidewise the limit of the circle, and, with 

a final twist of the body, heaved. The rock left 

his hand, and, traveling high in air, came to earth 
several yards away. 

‘I did it that time!” he exulted, as his eye critically mea- 
sured the distance. ‘I reckon I busted the record!” 

The stone weighed well up in the pounds. Some would 
have been able to do little with it, but Jed Barrows was of 
different mould. One could tell it by the size of him as he 
began to pace off. He was a big strapping fellow, with heavy 
shoulders and solid, big-boned weight of body. The rock 
scaled just the same as a sixteen-pound shot. Jed was 
going away to school. That was why he was practicing. 
He lived ’way back in the Vermont hills, but not so far that 
he had not heard of shot-putting. When he learned, consider- 
ably to his astonishment, that he was to go to Beeman Acad- 
emy, he had sent away for a guide, and been using it to good 
advantage ever since. That was because he knew his strength. 
There were some things that he could not do, but he had weight 
and he had muscle, and he believed that he could put the shot. 
He had read stories of school life, and, like other red-blooded 
boys, was eager to shine as an athlete. Had there been more 
money in the family, he might have bought a real shot, which 
would have been better, but a stone would have to do. He 
was aware of what it would mean to his people, in the way of 
sacrifice, to send him away at all. Only because they wanted 
him to have an education and a chance were they doing it. 

“Thirty feet!’’ he murmured, as he finished marking off. 
“Thirty fect! 

I:ven with the guide to help him, it had not been easy to 
get the proper form, and he was not sure whether he had it 
or not, but, judging from the records in the book, thirty feet 
was a good heave, and it was better than he had ever done 
before. He had a school catalogue, and thirty-six feet was 
listed as the Academy record. In his mind were visions of 
beating it 

“T bet I can!” he told himself, elated. “I bet I can make 
thirty-six feet look sick!”’ 

It was the spring of the year, and he was to enter at the 
beginning of the spring term. It was a bad time perhaps, 
but he considered himself fortunate that he could enter at all. 
It was only a few days now, and he would be gone. The 
household was a bit sober, and he himself, although ex- 
periencing a pleasurable excitement, was beginning to see 
that there was another side to it. It was not going to be all 
fun. He was going to be a little homesick. 

“Give them the best you've got, son, and the best will 
come back to you!” 

It was his father’s advice at parting. His mother’s eyes 
were red, as though she might have been crying, but she was 
not crying now. 

“Good-by, my boy!” 


E HIMSELF, as he kissed her, found tears surprisingly 

close to the surface. He was a country boy from’way 
up in the hills. The farm was about all he had ever known. 
In a vague way he realized that life at the Academy would 
be different, revolving about boys accustomed to other ways 
than his, but just how different he did not fully appreciate 
until he got there. It was thirty miles, and he walked the 
whole distance with a suitcase, arriving in the afternoon. 
\ good many boys were already scattered about the campus, 
and he became aware at once, self-consciously, that his arrival 
was the signal for no flattering speculation and comment. 
He himself, being no fool, and on the lookout for it, could 
mark the abyss between his own unsophisticated appearance 
and the appearance of the others. If it had not been just at 
opening time, when everyone was fresh from home and idle, 
feeling the hilarity incident to the meeting of old friends and 
on the verge of a new term's adventures, everything would 
probably have been all right. As it was, someone, perhaps not 
ill-naturedly, took it into his head to crack a joke. 

“Hello, old timer!’ he called. ‘Who's going to do the 
milking?” 

It hurt. In the mood that he was in, lonesome, disil- 
lusioned, it hurt a lot. The gibe had provoked a laugh, but 
one boy, wearing the numerals of an upper classman, turned 
on the speaker. 

“I’m surprised!’’ he reproved. “I’m surprised at you, 
Huntley!” 

\nd Huntley himself had looked a bit sheepish, apologetic, 
but' the damage had been done. It was some time before 
Jed could muster up courage to ask for the registration build- 
ing. Indeed, there were a few wild moments when he enter- 
tained the notion of turning about in his tracks and going 
home, not registering at all; but a glimpse of the athletic field, 
where boys were tossing a ball about, diverted his attention 
into other channels, and someone, on a hesitant inquiry, 
finally directed him to the place he was seeking. That night, 
at the dining hall, while no more jokes were cracked at his ex- 
pense, he felt his isolation, and longed for his mother’s table; 
but his money had been paid, and he must stay. 





“T’m not going back!” he-muttered. “I’m not going back 
and tell them I quit!” 

The thought of how his mother had worked on his clothes, 
getting them ready, the clothes that were now a laughing- 
stock, brought bitterness to his heart. The heavy shoes 
that he wore he had bought himself, with money that he had 
earned working out among the neighbors. In one corner of 
his suitcase was a quart or two of walnuts, given him by his 
father. Over against his roommate’s assortment of cakes and 
pies and canned stuff he hated for a long time to bring them 
out, but, ashamed of himself, as though it were some reflection 
upon his parents, he finally set them on the table. 

“Have one?” he invited. 

His roommate was a fellow by the name of Worthington. 
The whole of it was James Randolph Worthington, and he 
hailed from an up-state city. It was his first year, but he 
had been there the two preceding terms 

“Walnuts!” he exclaimed, as he opened the bag. “Oh, 
boy, let me to them!”’ 

Jed knew that the praise was somewhat put on, but he felt 
gratified. 

“Going out for anything, Jed?’ asked his roommate. 
“Ever play baseball?” 

Jed shook his head. 

“Never played anything,” 
always worked.” 


he answered. “I reckon I've 


ED did not mention putting the shot. The rock that he 

had used seemed now to mock him. It was like himself 
a crude makeshift from the fields instead of the real thing. 
Ambition had died. When he thought of how he had imagined 
himself in the réle of a hero he could scarcely believe that he 
was the same fellow. Nor did the passing of the days improve 
matters. He was not bothered, but he was ignored. His 
roommate and one or two others went around with him a little, 
but mostly he was alone. When they did go, he felt that it 
was because they were sorry for him and wanted to be decent 
to him rather than because they took any pleasure in it. He 
was not asked to join any of the societies or to take part in 
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any of the school’s activities. For a few days he went out 
and watched baseball practice, but he was as solitary almost 
among the other boys as he was in his room, and he finally 
began to stay there, devoting all the time to his studi His 
studies prospered, but he himself, as a fellow, did not grow 
Occasionally he thought of his father’s injunction: , 

““What you put into it will come back to you!” 

But he could not bring himself to act upon it. At the end 
of the week he went home to help out as he could on the farm. 
He enthused over the school, or tried to, and did his best to 
keep his disappointment from showing. Whether cither his 
father or mother suspected that all was not going well he 
could not tell, but, once more, on parting, his father ripped 
his hand: 

“Remember, my boy, that that to which you give yoy 
best gives back its best to you!”’ y 

And so, a little encouraged, he returned. Perhaps the 
brief change had done him good. It may have been a little 
in his favor, too, at school. A number of the boys greeted 
him as though they had noticed his absence, and were ready 
to welcome him back. That was as far as it went, but it 
was something. He did not expect as much as he had in the 
first place. 

And so, with monotonous regularity, things went on. The 
track candidates were called, and for a little while he half con- 
sidered going out, but somehow shrank from it. The other 
boys wore suits such as he had seen in his reading, but he had 
not the money to buy one. It was the difference between 
dreams and reality. He knew that his presence would surprise 
the others and make him conspicuous. There were many 
things that he did not understand, and, if he should blunder, 
it would be humiliating. 

So, for one reason and another, he kept away. No 
one seemed to think to ask him to join them. And 
while he was debating it, dallying with time, an_inci- 
dent occurred which efiectually dammed back all inspira- 
tion that he had. 

A big baseball game, one of the annual contests, came on. 
Everyone was expected to go. He, too, would have gone, 

and been glad to, but they were busy 
at home, getting the crops into the ground, 
and he felt that he was needed. Indeed, 
his father was sort of depending on him. 
For once, unfortunately, interest was 








His long arm swung ’way back, and he sent the hear} 
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taken in him. The fellows urged him to stay. Every man 
was wanted, and before the week was out a concerted siege 
was laid to induce him to stay. He was more popular than 
ever before, but popular in the wrong way, and he would not 
stay. Out of duty to his folks, knowing what it meant to 
them to have him away at all, he went, and it cost him dear. 
“JT don’t know as I blame you,” his roommate grudgingly 
admitted, at length, ‘‘but the fellows won’t undérstand.” 
Whether they understood or not they seemed to hold it 
up against him, and the last chance of persuading himself 
to go out as a candidate for the track team was gone. 
“What’s the use?” he gave up. ‘‘They don’t want me!” 


TRACK team works hard, and with about as few re- 

wards as any other athletic aggregation. There are 
only a few meets in a season, but these are correspondingly 
important. Beeman usually had only three, but this year 
she had taken on four. The very most important was with 
Rockledge Hall. It was an annual affair, and fought out 
with a spirit of rivalry not even surpassed by football and 
baseball games. Beeman’s chances this year were good, but 
none too good. 

When, a week before the meet, Porky Durway broke train- 
ing and went to the infirmary with a dose of ptomaine poison- 
ing, they became decidedly less. Two preceding meets, both 
of which had been won by Beeman, one of them by a nar- 
row margin, had shown up Porky as the mainstay of the 
weight events. He weighed two hundred pounds, and the 
shot and the hammer and the discus were his specialty. 
There were other men who could come in off the track and fill 
in around him, but it was he who had been relied on to 
really win points and uphold the Academy laurels in his de- 
partment. The outlook was now rather dubious. 

“About as much chance we've got,’ observed Pudgy Mon- 
roe, at a commiseration conclave in Doc Roberts’ room, “‘as 
the Duke has of passing his finals!” 

The Duke came to attention. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

By the way he bridled, as though deeply resenting the re- 
flection on his scholastic standing, one might have thought 
that there would be trouble; but Pudgy was not slow in 
repeating his remark. 

“T’ll pass,” came back the Duke. “If we win that game, 
I'll pass!” 

There was also present the General. The General was a 
dwarf of a fellow with a giant’s head. He was the cham- 
pion chess player of the school, and its deepest strategist. 
Promptly Pudgy turned on him. 

“Hear that, General? The Duke promises he will pass his 
finals if Beeman wins the meet!” 

The Duke certainly did not look as though restricted in the 
matter of intelligence, but it would evidently be considered 
a novelty to see him use it in relation to text-books. For 
a moment the possibility created a sensation superseding 
in interest even the forthcoming meet. That night the 
General called on Jed. 

“T’ve looked you over,” he introduced 
himself, “and I like what I’ve seen! — If 
there’s a human catapult to be found any- 
where around this campus, it’s you. Ever 
put the shot?”’ 

Jed could not, with any degree of 
honesty, deny but what he had. But when 
it came to going out, he stubbornly re- 
fused, relating something of his story. 

“It’s too late now,’ he concluded. 
“T’m not going to. make more of a laugh 
of myself than I have to!’ His face 

assumed an aggressive 

look, and his voice took 
on a touch of savagery 
rather ominous. 

““What’s more,’ he 

warned, “if you say 

anything to anyone else 
about what I’ve told 
‘you, you'll just natural- 
\ ly wish you hadn't!” 

















black disc spinning inlo space. Itwas a gigantic throw 
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And the General, partly out of respect for the warning, 
partly out of respect for a confidence, kept silence. 

“But if that fellow should ever get going!” he re- 
flected, on going over the interview. ‘If he should 
ever get going!” 


FTER that he might have been seen frequently in 

Jed’s company. He courted him assiduously. 
But there was not much time, and Jed, remembering 
past omissions, was not very responsive. The only 
thing that made him responsive at all was that the 
General, too, had his troubles. He was too small to 
take part in athletics, and, almost on the verge of de- / 
formity, had had a hard row to hoe. i 

“T know what it is,” he confided. ‘“‘I had 
to find a place for myself!” q 

The best Jed would do was to promise to 
stay over. It was the time between planting 
and haying, and work at home was not 
quite as pressing. Besides, 
he wanted with all his 
heart to see a track meet. 
This was the biggest of the 
year. His father, hearing 
him talk about it the pre- 
vious week, had urged him 
to take it in, but he had not 
intended to. Now, however, 
under the General’s per- 
suading, he finally consent- 
ed. And on the morning 
of the day, although he kept 
it to himself, he was like a 
boy for excitement. It was 
the first contest he had wit- 
nessed. To save his life 
he could not but hope, 
with a strange suspense 
and thrill of anxiety, for 
the Academy to win. ‘ 

“‘Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala- 
rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! 
Beeman!” 

He had rehearsed the yell with the others, but he had 
never heard it before on the eve of battle. It stirred him 
as had nothing else. The Rockledge Hall supporters were 
numerous, and their own yell answered. It rang louder still 
as a Rockledge man came in first in the hundred-yard dash. 
Beeman, however, won second and third, and the score 
stood five to four in Rockledge’s favor. 

“Ala-rah! <Ala-rah! Ala-rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! Yo- 
yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman!” 

Jed was biting his finger-nails. There were yells not only 
for the Academy, but for the two men who had placed in 
the race. He liked the looks of the school colors in action. 
‘They were greenand gold. Almost he wished he was down 
there, fighting for them, helping to bear them on to victory. 
Never before had his spirit been so welded with the spirit 
of those about him. Never before had he felt so a part of the 
school. Afterall, it was his school. Its history and traditions 
were his. It was for him, one of the present generation, to 
uphold them, and, adding to them, pass them on to others. 
The words of his father recurred to him. 

“Give of your best, and the best will come back to you!” 


Beeman! 


Yo-yah! Beeman! 


HE first race had been a fair criterion of those that fol- 
lowed. The two teams were evenly matched. No one at any 
time could tell which would win. So close was the score that 
any one race might shift the balance. Both sides were kept 
fighting desperately. It began to look as though the weight 
events were going to count for a good deal. When Rockledge 
took first and second in the hammer throw, leaving Beeman 
only one point, it looked so more than ever. The Rockledge 
rooters were enthusiastic, and the Beeman stands gamely 
defiant, breaking once more into cheers as Captain Drake 
breasted the tape a winner in the two-mile run, followed by 
Jameson, who placed third. Little had been expected of 
Jameson, but he had caught the field napping, and, in a heart- 
breaking finish, that brought the stands to their feet, scored. 
“Rah! Jameson! Rah! Jameson! Rah, rah, Johnnie 
Jameson!” 

Jed’s blood was a-tingle. It was close, deadly close. 
Someone spoke at his side. He had not noticed the approach. 
It was the General. 

“Jed,” he announced, hollowly, “it’s up to you! If you 
don’t come out, they've got us!” 

Cheer as they would, in the heart of every Beeman man, like 
a death’s spectre, sat the thought of the shot-put and discus 
throw. Those two events alone, if cleaned up by Rockledge, 
as it looked as though they would be, would be enough to 
give them the victory. 

‘““Come on, Jed—for the school! Won't you do it for the 
school?” 

Jed’s heart was beating heavily. It was not so mucha ques- 
tion now of would he do it as could he do it. As if echoing 
the General's words, came a summons from the field. 

‘*A-a-all out for the shot-put!” 

Jed got slowly to his feet. Down among his curious fellows, 
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The farm was about 
all he had ever known 


- 
led by the General, he wormed his way. They seemed to 
sense that something unusual was in the wind, but could not 
tell for certain. On the field was a club-house, with several 
dressing-rooms. The General got him into one of these, and 
purloined a running-suit of shirt and trunks. 

“Hurry!” he begged. “Hurry!” 

And Jed tried to hurry. But the shirt stretched all out of 
proportion, and the trunks, as he labored with them, split 
up one leg. 

“My word,” gasped the General, in frantic dismay, “you'll 
have to wear your underclothes!”’ 

But Jed’s underwear was of wool, tinctured red, and the 
thought of how it would take with the fellows, as, like a scarlet 
flame, he cavorted about with a sixteen pound shot, was not 
at all alluring. 

“Give me my pants!” he ordered. 

And so the shirt was the only regulation garment that he 
wore as he appeared on the field. The shirt was plain. It 
had no band of colors. Nor were there any up and down his 
trousers’ leg. But he put the shot. They were already at 
it as he gave in his name. He put it as weeks before, back on 
the farm, he had hurled the boulder. All his new-born love 
of the school, his desire to make good, and give Beeman a fight- 
ing chance, was behind the effort. His second heave, of thirty- 
two feet, surpassed all others, and the cheer that acclaimed it, 
as one of the green-and-gold warriors irrepressibly flung his 
hand in air and yelled, carried with it all the reaction, renewed 
hope of triumph, that surged in the hearts of four hundred 
loyal boys. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! Yo-yah! 
Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! Barrows! Barrows! Bar- 
rows!” 


T WAS, the long school yell, rendered only for the greatest 

achievements. Usually, in the stress of conflict, it was the 
short rah, rah that was used. Such recognition of work well 
done instilled Jed with new confidence. And his victory 
instilled others with new confidence. How Beeman fought! 
It was possible, now that they had a man in the weights, to 
win. And they fought to win. Where little was expected 
much was given. Nothing seemed beyond them. No mat- 
ter what the handicap, they overrode it. The more it was, 
the more determined they went at it. They became super- 
men. Fora time their attack swept Rockledge off her feet. 

And meanwhile Jed was practising. He had never tried 
the discus before. In the short time allotted him during the 
pole vault he made the most of his opportunity. He could 
not get the complicated foot-work of the turn, and, keeping 
his head, coordinate with it the sling. In the end he contented 
himself with merely standing in the ring, and, with all the 
impetus of his powerful arm and body, giving the thing a 
throw. It was the slender chance of brute strength against 
skill, but it was the only chance. 

Field events consume much more time than track events 
proper. When the discus throw was called the races were 
about over. Before it was:done, they were all over. And 

(Concluded on page 33) 











































































CHAPTER VIII 
YAMPA 


T DID not take long for Naka to exhaust her English, 
to become entangled in it as she tried to explain what 
had happened. But between that and a little Motu, 
with lapses into Karon, they soon were enlightened. 

Dubu had seized her in the forest near Hanuabada and taken 
her to his village. Then she had been thrust in the litter and 
borne mile after mile, day after day, only let out for short 
intervals, knowing nothing of hér fate but accepting it stoically 
and gamely, looking always for a way to escape. With her 
early bringing up she had less fear of the wilds than of Dubu. 
She knew there were Missions, and she was sure she could find 
her way to one eventually. As for direction, she only knew that 
they were going north and that she was to be given to Baigona 
the Big Snake. This she caught from scraps overheard and 
pieced together by her knowledge of Motu. And she made 
up her mind that she was not going to be a Snake Gift. 

One day when they were eating and she had been allowed 
out of her litter she found a sharp-edged stone and secreted it. 
They lashed down the cover of her hammock whenever they 
set it down with her inside and sometimes left her in it for 
sleeping. Sometimes they took her out and tied her hands and 
feet. They were desperately careful she should not get away, 
but they treated her fairly well and fed her regularly. 

The day they crossed the Angabunga was the day after she 
had found the stone. One by one she backed through the 
withes that lashed the screen. Dubu and his men were greatly 
excited and made top speed. They halted for rest and to get 
their wind in the middle of a wood, and the two litter-men put 
down their burden in some ferns, standing up while they 
prepared their betel nut. Naka peeped out and the fronds 
covered her. It was 
getting dark, though 
she did not think it was ys 
nearly night. It was ; 
just as the downpour f : 
started, and the first if 
flash of lightning and 
the great crash of 
thunder that followed 
scared the Motuans, 
who fled for shelter, 
leaving the litter with- 
out examining the 
lashings as the black- 
ness sifted down and 
the ra i n flooded 
through the boughs 
with flare after flare 
and peal after peal 

Naka. was fearful 
and cowered in her 
litter, but her despera- 
tion, and perhaps her 
white blood, nerved 
her. This was her 
chance and she took 
it. Crawling from the 
litter in the darkness 
she found a_ broken 
bough, relic of a former 
storm, hidden in the 
grass. With a cun 
ning half mischievous, 
half wise, she slid the 
log into the litter and 
arranged the withes. 
They might not look 
in again and the weight 
might make fools of 
them. As for herself, 
she scudded off and hid 
hollow of a banyan. 

“Then I go along tree,’ she 
ended. “I stop along tree. No 
can find me. Too smart I am, 
verree much. Too much hurree 
to make finish that Dubu. It is 
funnee. I go along of him in 
tree. I think maybe he show me 
way out.” 

Knowing themselves _ trailed, 
fearful that the white men would 
cross the river, Dubu had not 
bothered to feed the girl, nor, ac- 
cording to her account—and she 
seemed to have watched them all 
the time from the trees—to feed 
his men. Deceived by the weight 

of the log, never dreaming the girl 


in the 
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had escaped, they had hurried to their journey’s end, never 
dreaming what that end would be. 


ND the girl, agile as an ape, practically reared in the tree- 
4 4 tops, kept pace with them, partly to see their astonish- 
ment, shrewdly suspecting they might get into trouble, but 
mainly realizing that they would know the way in and the 
way out better than she could ever hope to find it. 

She could travel faster than they could, and it was easy to 
keep herself hidden in the high branches. They had never 
left tree-cover, it seemed, until they started down toward 
the dyke. Where the skipper had chosen the right-hand spur 
Dubu had taken the left. 

There were many men with bows and arrows in the forest, 
she told them, watching Dubu and the litter escort pass along 
but not molesting them. When the earthquake came she had 
nearly been shaken out of the tree. Then, when Yampa had 
received Dubu, and it was seen that he had deceived Baigona 
in some way, Naka, watching in the tree-tops, saw them 
killed and, shifting along the boughs, heard the Admiral’s 
voice and found her friends in the moment when she began 
to worry a little about her own predicament. 

It took a long time to find all this out, sitting in the edge 
of the woods, listening to Naka’s polyglot. To her it had all 
seemed wonderful excitement and adventure, yet she showed 
how glad she was to see them again. Only she begged them 
not to send her back to the Mission School. Willingly she 
would go with them but not back there. Or she would 
run away. 

“Why?” persisted the skipper. 
“They were good to you?” 

“Plenty good. But I go along with 

you. I am while. No white girl in 
that Mission School.”’ 
“That settles it, Jim,” said the 
skipper. “That pride of 
hers ‘ll bring her along 
fast when she’s with her 
own kind. We’ll take 
her to Sydney. Look at 
the Admiral makin’ a fuss 
over her, will you?” 

With Naka recovered, 
dropping on them almost 
literally out of the sky, 
the caravan recovered all 
its vigor and confidence. 
One of the Eleverans, with 
a nose for water, discov- 
ered a little spring and 
they ate and drank, with 
Naka—or Jane—nibbling 
chocolate for dessert with 
a relish. 

“Jim,”’ said the skip- 
per. ‘“There’s a lot of 
things I'd like to clear up, 
now we’ve got Jane. Why 
did the Ambos let Dubu 
come through  scot-free 
and then kill him? Jane 
says they watched him in 
the forest. Why did they 
leave the bodies down 
there in the lake? Did it 
have anything to do with 
the earthquake? I’ve a 
notion it did. There are 
no big snakes up this way 
that I knowof. I’mcuri- 
ous about Baigona. And 
I’ve got a hunch it’ll pay 
us to pay a visit to that 
elephant-headed Yampa. 
That thing he was wear- 
ing isa Bari Mask. He’s 
all by himself. I'll bet 
you my share of that jade 
reef that no native ever 
gits closer to him than 
Dubu did, if as close. 

“We can’t be any worse 
off. We may coax him 
erlong the way we did 
Ubihipi. We don’t have 
to show him Naka. Here’s 





For fifty years he had dwelt, surrounded by savages the way I look at it. 


riloals 


Somehow or other Dubu came up from the coast a trip 
few natives would make unless they knew they were pro. 
tected. Ubihipi at one end of that trip and this Yampa at 
the other. Dubu got in wrong with Yampa, but if he haq 


been in right, Yampa would have furnished safe conduct 
back. Mebbe I’m wrong, but we might fix things with him. 
You an’ me make a good team. Afua ’Il stay here with Awoto 
and the men to look out for Jane. If there’s trouble we 
won't be fur off. Dern it, I’m curious about a lot of things. 
Jim. Will you come? Get your tricks ready.” : 


“T’ll go with you. You know that,’’ Jim answer “But 
I don’t like leaving Naka here.”’ 

“She’s safe enough, though I know how you fee! about 
letting her out of your sight. The Ambos have gone. [t's 


certain nobody suspects we’re round here or they’d be looking 
forus. That storm covered us up. And I'll bet the Ambos are 
scouting now for Jane. But I've a strong notion they are not 
overfond of this neighborhood. What’s your opinion, Afya?” 

“Tf you and Jimi go down to the wizard and you are seen, it 
would be best for us to stay where we are so that, if an attack 
is made, we may take them on the flank. But I do not think 
they will come back. I do not think they come often to this 
place. For me, I shall be glad when we leave it. I do not like 
that kind of death.’’ He glanced toward the flat and gaye 
an exclamation. 


UBU and his men were no longer visible. Either their 

weight on the surface of the pitch or the previous dis- 
turbance of the earthquake had caused long cracks to appear 
in the surface, and these fissures had swallowed up all signs 
of the Motus. 

“Tt is not a good death,”’ repeated Afua. “They have been 
sacrificed to Baigona.’’ Jim looked at Afua, thinking that he 
had voiced a local and popular belief. That was just what the 
Ambos would think. The flat or lake, as it might be termed. 
was a death-trap into which people might be driven or into 
which they might unsuspectingly fall. They, themselves, 
marching at night-time, might easily have taken it for smooth 
going and jumped into the asphalt, thinking to cross it and 
gain time. He shuddered a little involuntarily. As Afua had 
said, it was not a pleasant death. Jane, playing with the 
Admiral perched on her shoulder, seemed indifferent to the 
drama and the tragedy that had passed. She was little more 
than a child and she had been brought up where life was a 
little matter. 

“Tt is always a good idea to be friends with a wizard,”’ Afua 
went on. “Did we not thus gain Naka from the Karons? 


But I think it best for the girl to stay with me—and Awoto,” ‘ 


he added generously. Ever since Awoto had crossed the river 
he had shown symptoms of wishing that he had never volun- 
teered. The earthquake had taken all the heart out of him 
though he had charged with the rest of them and would 
undoubtedly have fought well enough. 

The decision was against Jim and Jane herself clinched the 
matter. 

“T will stay here along of the aitumanu,’’ she declared, 
scratching the Admiral’s poll while the bird lipped her ear-lobe 
with his horny beak and thrust his feathered cheek against hers. 

Jim never forgot that picture in all the years to come, of 
Naka and the Admiral, playing in the shade of the great trees 
with Afua smiling gravely down upon her and all the warriors 
gazing at her and the bird. But now he got at the pack that 
held his tricks and prepared to give Yampa, the keeper of the 
Big Snake, an eyeful of white man’s magic while the skipper 
filled his ears with wise talk. 

He understood the skipper’s longing to get at the back of the 
secrets of the place. He shared it. Once assured that Jane 
was safer where she was, he went off toward the dyke cheer- 
fully. Both took their rifles and they carried the best of their 
trade goods for gifts. Jim harked back to the time when they 
had argued and traded and persuaded the dwarf wizard of the 
Karons to give up the girl. It was a little different now. They 
already had her. It remained to cajole Yampa into giving 
them what amounted to a pass through the lines. 

The closer he got to the knoll, the more Jim realized that 
the skipper’s plan was the best. They could not lose by the 
interview and, to display Naka, would only be an aggravation 
of the disappointment shown by the Wizard when his gift first 
failed to materialize. His gestures might have brought the 
Ambos from the woods, Jim considered. And he wondered 
whether Yampa had had exact foreknowledge of what that 
litter would contain. Here was a string of puzzles and he 
began to burn with the desire to ferret them out, just as did 
the skipper. 


HEY did not have long to wait. The dyke crossed, they 

started up the knoll. In the rocks that crowned it there 
showed now the dark mouths of clefts, or of caves. It was 
from one of these that the Wizard had emerged. There seemed 
to be some sort of carving about one of these entrances. A3 
they advanced over the shoulder of the knoll they saw that 
the rock itself, under their feet, had also been carved into the 
rude semblance of a great snake, as if it lay upon the ground, 
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its body extending back and up the side of the cave mouth, 
ending in a fantastic representation of a head, more dragon 
than snake, crudely done, but effective. 

All the rock was of lava formation and it looked as if the 
carving had been made in very ancient times, for erosion had 
broken away parts of the body that stood out in a gigantic 
bas-relief. . 

They did not have much time to examine it for the weird 
figure came stalking out of the cave mouth and confronted 
them. The wicker mask, that 
looked like an elephant’s head 
more than anything else, ended in a 
cape of dried grass above a long 
cloak of cassowary feathers half 
covering long legs, extremities of 
which were carved into claws. From 
goggling rims either side of the pen- 
dant, trunklike nose, Jim saw two 
eyes staring at them. Then, to their 
utter astonishment, a voice spoke to 
them in English. 

“Zounds! You are white men!” 

The next moment the figure tele- 
scoped as the Wizard Yampa 
stepped from his stilts, flung off 
mask and cape and appeared before 
them as an old man, bald of head 
and with a long white beard, clad in 
a long garment of bark cloth gath- 
ered at his waist by a bark girdle. 
Though he was deeply tanned yet 
his skin and features were white. 

All three stared at each other in 
astonishment. Then the _ white 
wizard’s eyes of pale blue filled with 
tears that came in a gush. He 
squatted beside his discarded trap- 
pings and, with his head on his 
knees, broke into uncontrollable 
sobs. The skipper went up to him 
and set a hand on his shoulder while 
Jim looked on, amazed at this ex- 
traordinary turn of events. 

The old man mastered his emotion 
with an effort, asking them inside 
his cave. 

“T never thought to see a white 
man again,’ he said. ‘Take seat 
and, with what I may serve thee, 
that I will and willingly.”’ 








It was queer talk, Jim thought, 
and fancied that the old chap might 
well be flighty. But the skipper went to the heart of the 
matter and briefly told the story of their own trip before he 
asked Yampa, or whatever his true name was, how he came 
to be there as the Keeper of the Big Snake. Jim had been 
looking curiously about the cave, flashing his torch. A bed of 
sorts was in a corner covered with bark cloth. There were 
pots, bowls, ashes of a fire. Strangest of all were a series of 
modeled images set in natural niches. Many of these were 
purely fantastic, others showed as busts of heads, some native, 
some Caucasian, and one, done with considerable spirit, seemed 
to Jim a good portrait of Shakespeare. Anything more incon- 
gruous in this place could hardly be conceived. 

“My name is Joe Stevens,” said the man. “I came into the 
Mekeo Country with one D’Albertis, a wondrous traveler, in 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-five.’’ 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-five! If he had then been a 
grown man, that would make close to seventy, with almost 
fifty years spent among savages. Jim listened eagerly. 

“There was an attack. I was separated from the rest. It is 
very long ago. I hardly remember. But I was clubbed and 
dragged across the country by the Oru-Lopiku. They would 
have eaten me, without doubt, but they were building a new 
club-house. They wanted to bury me in the hole of the center 
post for a sacrifice. So they kept me alive. And, when they 
stripped me, they found upon my body this. For I was a 
mariner; look you.” 


E PULLED aside the cloth that covered his chest and 
there the skipper and Jim saw, tattooed in red and blue, 
excellently designed and executed, a snake. 

“A Japanese did this,’ said Stevens. “Right well he 
Wrought the device. It saved my life from the club-house, 
but only as a sacrifice for their god, Baigona. So they fed me, 
that I might make good eating, they bound me and they 
brought me to this place where you see the carving of the snake 
outside the cave. Closer none dare come. And they left me. 
None dared enter the cave. Baigona, they told me, dwelled in 
yon pitchy lake. He would come through the caverns and 
take me. = 

“They would have flung me in the lake, but they were not 
quite sure how I would stand with Baigona, because of the 
snake on my chest. So they left decision to the god. 

“That night there was a quaking of the earth. Nigh did it 
Pitch me, bound as I was, into the quagmire, but I contrived to 
cling to the rocks and before morning I had chafed myself free 
against the sharp lava. When they came to look I was within 
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the cave and they believed Baigona had swallowed me. 
Greatly they rejoiced at this, but they changed swiftly to won- 
der when I appeared from within the cavern so that they fell 
down and worshipped me. 

“T gained their favor in the days that followed. They 
brought me food and raiment and, because of a certain poor 
skill I hold for making images in clay, they held me a Master of 
Magic, a Prospero of this poor place. I have ministered to 
them. I have, or so they deem, kept Baigona from devouring 





Then to their utter astonishment, a voice spoke to them in English 


them. I have cured their sick with herbs of which I have 
made careful study. Herbs are, look you, the keys of life and 
death. They are food to a man and his cure. I eat naught 
but the products of the earth and I am of a ripe old age yet to 
sit i’ the sun. What year is this?” 

They told him. 

His eyes widened as he calculated. 

“Long since have I ceased to keep count of time,’’ he said. 
“Time is a cheat and a rogue. Ever he stands behind a man 
and whispers in his ear that he grows old and that Death is 
coming closer. But I have cheated Time. With these images, 
and with this book that I ever carried. ’Tis worn close to 
shreds and tatters now, but it has served me well.” 

He took a small volume from a niche, yellowed, brittle of 
leaf, small of type. 

“Shakespeare,’’) he said. ‘I filched it from D’Albertis, 
wanting somewhat to read. I did not care for it and would 
have returned it to his cabin, but I had no opportunity. So I 
kept it and I have blessed the day that saw me thief a thousand 
times. But for this I should long since have gone mad, have 
forgotten my mother-tongue, this crop of wisdom, this casket 
of tales, this tome of laughter and of tears!” 

The puzzle of his curious speech—of the fact that he had 
retained such excellent command of English and its quality— 
the reason for the bust of Shakespeare, became plain. Jim 
was not sure that the old man was not slightly cracked 
when the club first hit him, but he had lived largely like 
a hermit, it seemed, and he could hardly be expected to be 
ordinary. 

For fifty years he had dwelled, surrounded by savages, 
clinging only to his birthright by a volume that held the 
works of genius.- Fifty years, knowing nothing of wars and 
inventions. Nothing of submarines, of airplanes, of wireless, 
even of electricity, of automobiles, of gas-engines! What 
would he say, what would he do reentering his own world? 
Amazement might send him really mad or he might brood at 
his being so behind the times and lose his interest in life. 

“T have read Shakespeare to the Oru Lopiku,”’ he said. 
“And they enjoyed it. It would seem that the genius of it 
needs not interpretation. For they sit spellbound. Thinking 
I weave spells, maybe. As I do. Mark you, these savages 
are not all benighted. They have souls. Souls that only need 
cultivating. They are the wild plants of the world. The seeds 
are rank, the soil poor. 


For weeds on an 'y barren soil will thrive. 
The fairest flowers are coaxed to keep alive. 
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He paused, evidently waiting for acknowledgment of his 
rhyme. The skipper nodded gravely. 

“T agree with you, Stevens. They have souls.’’ And he 
nodded again at Jim, suggesting that Stevens must be hu- 
mored. Jim shifted a little nearer the cave mouth where he 
could just distinguish Afua and his men. Jane was not visi- 
ble, but he had no fear for her. But he thought they were 
wasting time. 

“T have seen them born and I have seen them die,’’ went 
on Stevens. -‘‘Of other tribes they 
are fearful lest they be overcome and 
their women carried off. So their 
hands are ever set against the 
stranger. But with me they have 
kept faith and I with them.” 

“Did you know what Dubu was 
bringing in the litter?” the skipper 
asked. 

“TI knew a gift was coming. 
There was a message passed from 
across the river. When Dubu told 
me there was a white girl in the litter 
I thought he lied until I saw he was 
telling the truth. My old head 
whirled behind the mask. As it did 
when I saw you, though I was not 
so much astounded, having heard 
of the girl. But I said I could pro 
tect her and my heart yearned to 
see her. 

““When he opened the litter and, 
lo, it was empty, I reproached him, 
ordering him to find the girl, for I 
knew he had come through the 
Ambo country and I was afraid for 
her. Now you tell me she is safe, 
that load has passed. Dubu feared 
my wrath and the Ambos, who had 
let him through by reason of tokens 
he carried from a great witch—a 
carving of this same Baigona out of a 
green stone—indifferently well done 
but magic in their eyes—thinking 
him condemned by me, drove him 
and his men into the lake as a sacri 
fice to Baigona. For when the land 
heaves they think it is Baigona 
stirring, angry and hungry. 

“TI did not know the Ambos were 
watching, neither did I dream that 
I sent these men to their death. I 
was but an instrument of Fate. 

“Look you, I was once a sailor, a man of wrath and wicked- 
ness. But here, with this book, that contains all there is of 
folly and of wisdom, I have learned better things. For fifty 
years I have communed with this book and with myself. I 
have been purged and this happening lies heavy on my soul. 
Yet I have seen much of birth and life and death and they mean 
but little.’’ His head sank on his chest and he seemed to forget 
that they were present. 

“Could you have sent Dubu safely back again?”’ asked the 
skipper. 

“Beyond the peradventure of a doubt. Am I not Yampa? 
I would have given him a new token of a snake modeled in 
clay—the kind that I alone can shape. I would have sent him 
through the villages to where the Loloipa joins the Angabunga. 
Beyond that he claimed he was with tribes that knew him. 
People of the Mafulu who live beyond the great river.” 

“Will you do this for us? We are strong and we are armed. 
Yet we don’t aim to fight unless we have to,’’ said the skipper. 
“We have the white maid to think of.” 

“T will make it an order,” said Stevens. ‘It shall be done.” 

* An’ you'll come with us?”’ 

He stared at them long and earnestly, many things showing 
in his eyes. At last he shook his head. 

“No. I’ve been out of the world too long. I am too old to 
change. Too many things have happened. Like these.”’ 

He touched the flashlight with which Jim had surveyed the 
dark interior of the cave. 

“T am wise, but it is with the wisdom of the simple.’’ He 
sighed. ‘And I do not think that they would let me go. I 
keep Baigona from destroying them, or so they think and faith 
is belief. I tend them when they are sick. I mend their quar- 
rels. Since I have been here the Ambos have not attacked 
them. Nor they the Ambos. There has been peace in the land, 
and plenty. What would happen if I leave them? I have not 
much more time. If I die here I can be thrown into the lake 
after I am dead and I will tell them that I shall dwell with 
Baigona. That will make them happier and [I think that 
volcano is nearly done. It smokes less every year.”’ 

“There are white men across the river. Missionaries, who 
labor among the Mafulu.”’ 

Stevens’s eyes lit up. 

“Tell them that I, Yampa, will give them safe conduct. 
Ask them to send a teacher to this place and I will see that 
his words are listened to. Will you do that for me?” 

“‘Nothin’ we can send you, is there? Books?”’ 

(Concluded on page 43) 






















































































CHAPTER XXVI 
WE SEE A HOUSI 


O THEN Willie Cook cooked his meat and pota- 

toes, and as long as he was a tenderfoot and 

didn’t know much about scouting, we showed him 

how scouts eat. We let him keep one potato and about 
an ounce of meat to take back to camp for evidence to show 
to the raving Ravens. After that we felt pretty good, so we 
sprawled around and rested a while. 

Scout Cook said, ‘Are you going straight back to 
camp?” 

“Not straight,’ Hervey said, “but we’re on our way there. 
If it’s where it was this morning, we're going to go to it. | 
suppose it was there when you left, wasn’t it 

“Tt’s usually there,”’ Bert said. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” Pee-wee said to his new 
member; ‘they've been acting like that all day. They've 
been going around and around and around like a chicken with 
its head off. Hervey Willetts and Roy Blakeley are the worst 
of the lot.”’ 

* “Sure, we’re each worse than the other if not more so,” I 
said “The question is, where do we go from here 

“We go straight west to Temple Camp,” Pee-wee shouted; 
‘we're not going to, what d’you call it, deviate.” 

“Call it whatever you want, I don’t care,’ I said 

“And we're going to go pretty soon, too,” the kid said; 
‘we're going to go while the column of smoke from the cookin; 
hack is still going up. We can't see the sun any more; we 
haven't got anything to follow but the smoke.”’ 

“Wrong the first time,” I said. ‘ We've got Hervey Willetts 
to follow. I'd rather follow him than the sun; the sun always 
goes to the same place; he goes every which way. There's no 
pep to the sun. Is there, Scout Cook?” 

I guess the poor little kid thought we were a pack of lunatics. 
He didn’t know what to say. 

“What time did you leave camp?” I asked him. 

He said, ** About one o'clock; just after the bus came with 
a lot of new scouts. There’s a big troop coming to-night and 
Uncle Jeb has got to send them to Bear Mountain Camp, 
because there aren't any more tents or cabins to put them in. 
I'd rather stay at Temple Camp, wouldn't you?” 

“The only place I like to stay at is nowhere,”’ Hervey said; 
“and I don’t care to stay very long even there. Why didn’t 
the bunch in Administration Shack let that troop know before 
they started, I wonder?” 

* The troop sent a telegram,”’” Willie Cook said. 

“What do you say we hike to Bear Mountain to-night?” 
Hy rvey said. 

* \re there bears there?’’ Willie wanted to know. 

I said, ‘No, they call it Bear Mountain because all the 
scouts go round in their bare feet up there. Give me Temple 
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Camp every time; there’s only one thing I don’t like about it, 
and that is going home from it.” 

“Tf you like it so much, it’s a wonder you don’t go there,” 
Pee-wee shouted. ‘You’ve been going there all day and 
none of us are there yet. Pretty soon the smoke will die down, 
and then what? You know yourself you can’t trust signboards 
or anything up here. We know that column of smoke is in the 
west because that’s where the sun went down, and we know 
that Temple Camp is the only place that sends up a big column 
of smoke like that. Are you going to stop your nonsense and 
follow it or not?” 

“We don’t need the smoke,’’ Warde said. “See that roof 
right in line with the smoke? All we have to do is to follow the 
roof “4 

“We'll climb over it,’’ Hervey said. 

“Let the smoke die down. What do we care?”’ Garry said. 
“The roof won't die down; that’s a sure beacon.” 

\ll of a sudden Hervey jumped up. “Follow your leader,”’ 
he said 

So off we started with little Willie Cook coming along behind 
and trying to keep up with us while we sang: 


Don't ask where you're headed for nobody knows, 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful don’t trip and go stubbing your toes 
But jollow your leader wherever he govs. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WE LOSE OUR BEARINGS 


HE kid shouted, “‘ Are you going straight to camp or not? 
\re there going to be any more detours?” 

‘Not exactly detours,’ Hervey said; “just a few small 
scallons to vary the monotony. We're on our way home. 
We're following the smoke and we're headed straight for the 
cooking shack; follow your leader. The way I figure it out, 
we ought to land on the stove.” 

“We ought to land in the zink,”’ Garry said. 

“The zink would do just as well, follow your leader,” 
Hervey said. “I’m aiming straight for the dishpan full of 
cookies. Have courage, follow your leader wherever he goes, 
don’t weaken or flunk or suggest or oppose——”” 

Gee whiz, I can’t tell you of all the crazy things that fellow 
did, singing all the while. He swung into trees and went 
round and round them till we were all dizzy and didn’t know 
what we were singing. He kept going in and out around two 
trees till he had us all staggering and singing: 

Don’t ask where-you're opposed, 


, herever supposed; 


Py t me’ your nose wi 
\V" snows n° suppose wherever goes. 


“Wait a minute!’ I shouted. ‘“Where’s that roof? I 
don't see it.” 

“It’s still there,’ Hervey said. ‘Don’t start to whrrrever 
yr leader suppose in the toes when it starts to suppose.” 

“Be careful don’t stub and go flunking your nose,”’ Pee-wee 
shouted. 

‘N’ flow—flow—yr—flunked—wrvr—goes,”’ poor little 
Willie Cook sang. 

“Have a heart,” I said. 

“Do you see the roof?”’ Garry asked. 
I just sank down to the ground. “TI see forty-eleven roofs 





and eighty-nine col-ol-ol-ums of smoke— 
oke,”’ I told him. 

“We're get—tet—ing there,’’ Hervey 
said. 

We all just sprawled on the ground for 
about ten minutes, dead to the world. 
“Sure, we're nearly there,” I said. 









BOYS’ LIFE 


By Percy KK. Fitzhugh — a little while Scout Harris sat up and set up a 
howl. 


‘““What’s the matter now?” I asked him. 

“The smoke! The smoke!”’ he shouted. 
line with the roof any more! Look!” 

I sat up and looked. 

“Temple Camp has moved away or something,”’ he yelled 

I said, ‘‘ That’s very funny, the smoke must be blowing.” 

“You're crazy,” he said, all excited. “You can see the 
chimney even, and the roof isn’t in line with it!’’ 

I said, “ All right, don’t call me crazy, call the smoke crazy. 
[ didn’t do it, did I?” 

“Just the same that’s mighty funny,’’ Warde said 

“Sure,” I said; “if it wasn’t funny, it wouldn’t be here.” 

“Don’t get rattled,’’ Hervey said, “we're here: we're just 
where we were. Don’t lose your morale.” 

“T lost my potatoes,’’ Willie Cook piped up. 

“‘Pee-wee’s eating one of them,’’ I said. 

There sat Scout Harris, with black all around his mouth, 
munching a roasted potato and staring off to the west with 
eyes as big as saucers. 

I have to admit it was funny. When we had first seen that 
roof it was between us and the smoke from camp, maybe half- 
way. It seemed as if it might be on the road at the western 
edge of the woods. 

Across that road were more woods and in those farther woods 
was the camp. Now the smoke was rising to the /eft of* the 
roof. It might have been partly on account of the smoke 
blowing and partly on account of our being dizzy, that’s what 
I thought. 

So I said, “We'should worry. I’ve been to Temple Camp 
every summer for several years and it’s always stayed in the 
same place. It’s not like we are. All we've lost are our bear- 
ings and one potato. That roof is in a bee-line with Temple 
Camp. When we get to the road where the house is, I know the 
way to camp all right without any smoke beacons. There’s a 
trail through the farther woods. Let the smoke die. What 
do we care? The boy scouts will live forever. Let’s take a 
good rest and sort of get sobered up so we're not seeing 
things, and then let’s make a bee-line for that house. If 
Hervey will lead us to that house, I'll lead the party to camp 
from there.” 

“Come on, follow your leader,’’ Hervey said. And with 
that he rolled over and laid his head on his arm. All the rest 
of us did the same and pretty soon we were fast asleep. No 
wonder. 


“Tt isn’t in 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WE ARE DEAD TO THE WORLD 


TOW in this chapter we are all asleep, so nothing happens 

If anything happened, I don’t know about it. Anyway 

I’m not to blame for what the landscape does. I never had 

any use for geography, anyway; [ never trusted it, and I'll 
never trust it again as long as it lives. 

So that’s why this chapter is so short, because we're all asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
WE WAKE UP 


TOW there’s going to be something doing again because 
we woke up. While we were asleep the smoke from the 
cooking shack died. I guess they were all through cooking 
supper at camp. The sun had gone down too. The part of 
the sky where it had gone down was all bright—red kind of. 
So we knew that was the west. 

The roof we had seen wasn’t in line with it, 
but you can’t exactly say a thing is in line 
with a bright part of the sky. The column 
of smoke had been right behind that little 
roof, maybe two miles from it, so we decided 
to use that roof for a beacon. That would 
take us to the road and from there I knew 
the trail through the other woods. 

I have to admit we were all about ready to 
go home by then. We were all pretty tired 
after that crazy day. If they would have to 
send a new troop away on account of there 
not being accommodations, that would mean 
the bus would go down to Catskill again, and 
I wanted to get to camp in time to send a 
letter home. I didn’t like to think about a 
troop being sent away, but it served them right 
for not writing beforehand. Every tent and every cabin was 
crowded that summer. 

I said to Hervey, “If you want to be the leader, all right, 
but from now on we're going straight for camp. I admit 
you’re too much for the rest of us. You ought to live in a 
volcano or a cyclone or something like that. I’m good and 
tired. See if you can make a bee-line to that little roof and 
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then we'll know we’re going 
straight for camp.” 

“And when you get to 
camp stop there,” Warde 
said. 









Th: 





“The smoke! 
Ss moke!’ : 


“T hope he bunks into 
the pavilion, that'll be 
the only thing to stop 
him,” Garry said. 

“This time, it’s posi- 
tively guaranteed,”’ 
Hervey said; “I’m go- 
ing straight west till I 
bunk right into that 
house.” 

“Keep your eye on 
the roof,’ Bert said, 
“because that’s the only 
way we can be sure we’re going right.” 

“Ready, go!”’ Hervey said. 

That time we kept going straight ahead without any non- 
sense—right straight for that roof. 

“T’d like to have a picture of our travels to-day,”’ Warde said. 

“Tt would look like the trail of a snake with blind staggers,” 
Itold him. “After to-day I’m going to have some sense.” 

“Not if you follow Hervey Willetts,” Warde said. 

Hervey said, “I know a better game; it’s called the flip-flop 
sprint. Did you ever try the razzle-dazzle roam? You have 
to keep going east while you keep your west eye shut. The 
hole-in-the-ground hop is a good one too. When shall we 
try it?” 

“We'll try it day after yesterday,” I said; “think of the 
west and keep your eye on that roof,” 

“Absolutely, positively,” Hervey said; “we couldn’t go 
wrong now if we tried.” 

“Don’t try,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Be sure that the right way is always the best,” I said. ‘I 
don’t care what that song of yours says.” 

Pretty soon we got to where the woods were not so thick 
and we could see the road ahead. We couldn’t exactly see 
it because it was sort of in a hollow, but we could see the 
hollow, and by that time we could see the rest of the house, 
or most of it. 

“We'll cut right through the woods in back of it,”’ Warde 
said. 

I said, ‘Thank goodness, we’ll be home in fifteen minutes.” 

“Follow me and you can’t go wrong,” Hervey said. “I’m 
aiming straight for my place at the mess-board.” 

“Don’t aim for mine,’’ Pee-wee shouted at him. Then 
Hervey began singing: 


sas 
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Some scouts prefer to hike around, 

We dow’t, 
And cover miles and miles of ground, 

we don’t. 
And roam and roam and roam and roam, 
And roam some more and roam and roam; 
And never never go back home, 

we don’t. 


“Look!” Pee-wee yelled at the top of his voice. “The 
smoke! Look! It’s way off there!” 


We all look and, g-o-o-d night, there was the column of ,.. 


smoke away, way to the north of us, and 
there, as sure as I’m sitting here writing, was 
that little house right straight ahead of us, 
about fifty yards off. 
_ “The plot grows thicker!” I said, just leaning 
limp against a tree. “We've been going 
farther and farther away from camp all the 
time. Chocolate Drop* must be burning up 
refuse. Where are we at, anyway?” 

“The world is upside down!” Garry said. 

“It’s inside out,” Bert shouted. 

“That house right in front of us was in 
direct line with camp,”’ Warde said. 

“The Catskill Mountains are crazy!’ Pee- 
ee 


*The Temple Camp darky cook. 
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wee shouted. “Remember the way they did with Rip Van 
Winkle?’ Everything is crazy! Where are we at? The 
nearer we get the farther we go. This country is haunted.” 
“Search me,’ I said. “The sun must have set in the east, 
that’s the only way J can explain it. That house there was in 
a bee-line with the camp when we started. Vl leave it to Hervey.” 
“Don’t leave it to him,” Pee-wee shouted; “you'll only 
make it worse. Do you think I want to land on the moon?” 


CHAPTER XXX 
WE FIGURE IT OUT 


I SAID, ‘‘Let’s sit down and think it over and figure it out 

by geometry; let’s not get excited. Three things were in 
a bee-line, the cooking shack and the house and 
we ourselves. Deny it if you can. The smoke 
died and we hiked straight for the house. 
Didn’t we? Now here we are almost at the 
house and the smoke is there again, and it’s the 
same chimney and it’s way out north of us 
and we've been hiking southwest. What’s the 
answer?” 

“Tt’s all because Hervey Willetts is leading 
us,”’ Pee-wee shouted. “If that fellow started 
to go across the street he’d end at—at—at South 
Africa—he would.” 

‘Are we going to get lost again?” little Cook 
piped up. 

“Again?” I said. ‘Excuse me while I laugh. 
We’ve got the babes in the woods beaten twenty- 
eleven ways. I wish we had a compass.” 

“T wouldn’t believe one if you had it,’’ Pee-wee shouted. 
“Let’s hustle and follow the smoke while it’s still going up,’ 
Warde said. 

“Tt’s dying down!” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Let it die,” I said. “I’m going to find out what happened. 
If the earth is off its axis, we ought to know it.” 

“We'll have to hike to the North Pole,’ Hervey said. 

“Oh sure, start off,’’ I told him; “we'll follow you.” 

“T want to know how a bee-line got bent,” Bert said. 

“T never knew Temple Camp to do such a thing before as 
long as I’ve known it,” I said. “I’m surprised at Temple 
Camp. I don’t understand it. It’s trying to escape us.” 

“We'll foil it yet,’’ Hervey said. “When it comes to hide- 
and-seek that’s my middle name. I intend to go to Temple 
Camp now just for spite. We’ll each go in a different direction 
and surround it and close in on it. What do you say?” 

“Suppose we start east again?” I said. “Maybe that'll 
take us there because Temple Camp is north. We’ll make a 
flank move.” 

Pee-wee said, very dark and determined like, “I’m going to 
follow that chimney. The rest of you can go where you want 
to.” 

“First let’s go to the house and get a drink of water,’” Warde 
said. 

So then we went on till we came to the road, and g-o-o-d 
night, there we stood on the edge of the embankment, staring. 

“ W ell—what—do—you—know—aboit—thal?” one of the 
fellows just blurted out. 

“T knew it all the time,’’ I said; “that house is not to be 
trusted. I'll never trust another house as long as I live, I 
don’t care if it’s a Sunday School even. I wouldn’t trust a 
public school.” 

The rest of them were laughing so hard they just couldn’t 
speak. There in the road just below us was a great big wagon 
with a kind of trestle on it. And on that wagon was a little 
house. There were four horses hitched to the wagon and a 
funny-looking man was driving them. He wasn’t driving 
them exactly because they were standing still. One of the 
wheels of the wagon was ditched alongside the road. That 
house had been pulled quite a long way south along the road 
while we were asleep. Take my advice and never 
use a house for a beacon. 

I called, ‘‘Hey, mister, where are you going with 
the house?” 

We all sat on the high bank and looked at it. 
The horses were straining and trying to pull the 
wagon out. The house was so wide it filled up the 
whole road. 

“Tt’s a portable garage,’’ Warde said. 

I said, “Hey, mister, is that a portable garage?” 
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The man called back, “No, can’t you see it’s a load of hay?” 

“No sooner said than stung,’’ I said. 

“Maybe you don’t know we’ve been following that house,”’ 
I said. 

The man said, “Well, if you follow it you’re mot likely to 
get far.” 

Hervey said, “Oh, we don’t care, we’d just as soon be here 
as anywhere. It’s all the same to us.” 

“We're glad you didn’t get any farther with it,’ Warde said. 
“We've been trying to go west by following the roof of that 
thing while it was going south.” 

The man said, “I’m sorry if I led you astray. I seemed to 
have reached the end of my journey.” 

“You’re lucky,” I said. “We've been going around and 
around like the mainspring of a watch all day.” 

The man said, kind of laughing, “ You seem to be wound up.”’ 

“Sure, we go for eight days,’’ Garry said. ‘What are you 
going to do with the garage?” 

“Well, I’m going to sell it for a chicken-coop if you must 
know,” the man said. “Pretty soon you'll know as much as 
I do, won’t you?” 

“Where did you come from?” Pee-wee shouted down. 

“ST came from Ireland,” the man said. 

“T mean to-day,” Pee-wee called back. 

The man said, “Oh, to-day I came from Gooseberry Centre.” 

“T don’t blame you,” Hervey said; “I was there the other 
day. If I were a garage I wouldn’t stay there; not if I were 
a portable one.” 

“The land I had was sold over my head,” the man said. 

“You mean under your feet,’’ Pee-wee shouted. 

The man just looked up kind of laughing and he said, “ Well, 
since you seem to be so smart and clever maybe you can think 
of a way to get me out of this hole.” 

“Sure we can,” Hervey said. “ Where do you want to go?” 

I called, “Just say where you want to go and he’ll take you 
somewhere else.”’ 

“Anyway,”’ Pee-wee shouted, “do you claim that chickens 
are as important as boy scouts?’’ Gee whiz, I didn’t know 
what he was driving at. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
WE MAKE A BARGAIN 


HE man said, “TI should have kept out of that rut; now 
I’m in a nice pickle.” 

“Don’t you care,’’ I said, “we’ve been getting into the wrong 
places all day and we’re happy.” 

“Pickles aren’t so bad,” Pee-wee shouted; “I wouldn’t mind 
being in a whole barrel of pickles. We’ll help you out, only if 
you’re not charging too much for that garage we’d like to buy 
it if you'll cart it to Temple Camp. We'll give you more than 
the chickens will give you. There’s a troop up at camp that 
haven’t any accommodations and they’ll be coming along in the 
jitney bus pretty soon, Hey, mister, will you sell us the garage? 
We'll give you fourteen cents deposit on it right now.” 

“Sure,” I said, “you can take a mortgage for the rest; 
good idea. Pee-wee, you're a brick.” 

“Tt’s an inspiration,’ Pee-wee said; “we'll wind our funny- 
bone hike up with a crazy good turn, hey? We'll furnish 
accommodations. Troops don’t have to go to houses because 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Hey, mister, where are you going with the house?”’ 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Our 


Irving Howes, a Boy Scout, “Elected’’ Mayor of Second Largest City in the United States 


HAT do you know about the government of 

\ X / your city? Is it efficiently or corruptly governed? 

Suppose you were suddenly called in to be mayor, 

what would you have to do? How many depart- 

ments would you have to run? How many officials would 
you have to appoint? How would you en- 


with 2,701,705, Detroit with almost a million, and Kansas 
City with 324,410! What a contrast these figures make 
with those of 1860! 

One-tenth of the people of the United States to-day live 
in the cities of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. One- 


603, to be exact, of the American people live in cities of 2,500 
and upwards. 
City Government Better 


Until very recently, American cities have had a bad 
record for corruption, inefficiency, and waste. 





force the law and keep the city clean? 
Being mayor of a great Americancity isone 
of the hardest jobs in the world. A mayor 
must always be on the alert to see that the 
city is well policed, protected from fire, that 





Irving Howes, a Chicago Boy Scout, had the 
honor of acting as the Mayor of the City of Chicago 
for one hour on March 26. Young Howes is now 
going lo try to reach this “seat” some day by the 
voles of the people. 


its streets are kept clean, its water supply is 
kept pure, the school children given a g 
education, its parks kept up and many of 
these services carried on for the benefit of 
the people. 

Irving Howes, a Boy Scout, knows what it 
means to be mayor of the great city of Chi- 
cago. For one hour he took the desk of for- 
mer Mayor Thompson as part of his duties in 
learning the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Some day you may have to do this yourself! 
Better “be prepared.” 


Growth of American Cities 


Do you know that the most striking social 
fact of the last century is the amazing growt 
of American cities? A few figures will im- 
press the rapidity of this growth on the mind 





James Bryce, one of the keenest critics of 
our country, some years ago said that the 
government of cities is the one conspicuous 


failure of the United States. 

















Judge William E. Dever was elected Mavor of 
the City of Chicago, April 3, by a majority of 


125,000 voles. The judge was born in Boston, 
and was the son of a tanner. He was Justice of 
the Superior Court before elected. 


But this has changed. American cities, 
since 1900, have made tremendous progress in 
good government. Although the spoils system 
has not entirely gone, the general introduc- 
tion of civil service standards has greatly re- 
duced its use. Voters have become more 
public spirited and much better informed. 
American cities have now begun to think in 
terms of progress. 

The idea that a city is a business organiza- 
tion that should be run in the interests of its 
stockholders—the citizens—has made much 
headway. The pass-words to good city gov- 
ernment have now become efficiency, respon- 
Aen ep sibility, service, streets, sewers, transportation, 
parks, playgrounds, schools, health, safety, char- 
ities—these are the business and social prob- 
‘ lems of the city, and upon their efficient han- 
dling city administrations must be judged. 





of the reader. 

In 1820, the United States had only a dozen 
towns with populations exceeding 8,000. Geog- 
raphystudents in those dayshad little trouble 
naming all the American cities. To-day, such 
a feat would be impossible. In the early days 
of the last century, only five per cent of all 
the people in this country lived in cities. 
Even as late as 1860, New York had just 
passed the million mark, while Chicago, with 


venient. 





A a citizen, think of the future of your city. 
that your agents, the city officials, have a plan which will provide for 
future needs. Do everything possible to make your city beautiful, orderly, con- 
Never miss an opportunity to cast your vote for good city government’ 


© American Viewpoint Society 


The City Beautiful 


It is going to grow. 


Kinds of City Government 


Each city in America, at least in details, 
differs from other American cities. For these 
reasons, no statement which can be made 
about American municipalities in general will 
exactly describe the government of any par- 
ticular American city. 

The government of American cities falls 


Insist 








its 109,260 people, Detroit, with its 45,619, 
and Kansas City with its 4,418, were only at the thresh- 
old of their wonderful municipal careers. 

Look at them to-day! New York City, the leading city 
of the world, approaching the six million mark, Chicago 


fourth of all the people of this great country live in sixty- 
eight cities with populations of over one hundred thousand. 
The 1920 census, for the first time in this nation’s history, 
brought out the startling fact that more than half, 54,304,- 


into three general types. Everyone should 
have a working knowledge of them, their advantages 
and disadvantages. Many cities have, within recent years, 
changed their city governments entirely. Many more will 
do so within the next few years. As such changes are 
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{ merican cities have grown very rapidly in the last sixty years. Now over half the population of this country lives in cities. In 1860 (cut i), the United Stales had JUST 26 CITIES WITH A 


POPULATION OF 30,000 or over. . . «1 Vow there are (cut 2) over 100 witha POPULATION EXCEEDING 50,000. 
706,836; St. Louis, 773,000; Boston, 747 
which contains the greatest number of cities, and naturally that part thal is the MOST DENSELY POPULATED (cut 3), is shown on this map. 


2,701,705; Philadelphia, 1,823,770; Detroit, 993,678; Cleveland, 


/ 


country is the State of Illinois. 


717,023; Baltimore, 7 33,526, 


New York alone has a population of 5,620,000. Then comes Chicago with 


and Pittsburgh, 588,193. ... That part of the United States 
The second most densely populated area in this 
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The home of the government of a city is usually called the City 
Hall. This is a picture of the seat of government of San Fran 
cisco, one of the most beautiful City Halls in the country. 
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VILLAGE 


A city can condemn property, and, at a fair price, secure it and 
use it for whatever purpose it may wish. This is known as the 
right of “eminent domain” The cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, for example, have the right of “eminent domain” over 
the shaded territory on this map. 























The cities, towns, villages, counties and townships look after 
their own affairs. This is the business of local government. 
Buffalo, for example, must repair ils streets. 








Detroit must clean its alleys. 
comes from the pockets of tts citizens in the form of taxes. 


The money for this purpose 
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Pittsburgh, alone, can say how high its buildings should be. 
City government looks after its own local a fairs. 


1923 





usually referred to the municipal electorate, every voter 
should have a clear idea of what he is asked to decide. 


Mayor-Council Type 


The Mayor-Council type of city government is the oldest. 
In this type the mayor is the chief executive and is aided by 
heads of departments such as the commissioners of police, 
fire, health, charities, correction and recreation, usually ap- 
pointed by him. He carries out the ordinances passed by 
the city council or the board of aldermen, which is the legis- 
lative part of the city machinery. 

This council, or board, is usually elected on a ward basis; 
that is, a councillor or an alderman is elected from and 
represents a district in the city which is called a ward. The 
Mayor-Council type is the form of city government still 
generally used throughout the United States. 

Power in this type of government has been gradually 
shifted from the city council or the board of aldermen to 
the mayor, whp is the outstanding and important figure. 


The Commission Form 


New standards have brought striking reforms. The 
most important has been the adoption of the Commission 
form of city government, first tried out by Galveston in 1901. 


How It Works 


The Commission plan puts the powers and duties of the 
city council and the mayor, the legislature and the execu- 
tive, into the hands of one body. This body usually con- 
sists of five men, although the number may vary. These 
five men pass all ordinances, make all appropriatioris, super- 
vise and carry on the entire work of the city. The work of 
running the city is distributed among the members of the 
commission according to their own wishes. One commis- 
sioner may look after public affairs, another after accounts 
and finance, another after public safety. One may look 
after streets and public improvements, and the last after 
health and charities. 

-The scheme practically abolishes the office of mayor as 
it is found in the Mayor-Council type. mayor is usually 
elected, however, so that the city may have a nominal head 
to represent it upon important occasions. He sits as a 
member and formal chairman of the commission but has 
no greater powers than the other members. 

Each commissioner is held responsible for the efficient 
running of his own department. The entire commission is 
held responsible for the city government as a whole. 


Advantages 


Many advantages are claimed for the Commission form 
of government by the cities which have adopted it. In the 
first place, it puts responsibility in the hands of a small 
group of men. The voters thus know those whom they 
should blame for shortcomings. Better men, experience 
seems to show, are attracted to public office by the in- 
creased authority and responsibility that the Commission 
form gives to them. Moreover, the governmental struc- 
ture is greatly simplified and business is more efficiently 
carried on. There is less friction between antagonistic 
parts of the government. Less time is lost in useless dis- 
cussion, so often the bad habit of a city council. It seems 
to be a more business-like arrangement for the kind of 
work that cities have to do. 

So far, however, only a few of. the large cities have 
adopted the plan. They still retain the Mayor-Council 
type of government. But among smaller cities, especially 
the medium sized cities, the plan has spread rapidly. 


City Manager 

Many cities have added another feature to the Commis- 
sion—the city manager. Cities which have adopted this 
plan are usually said to have the City Manager type of 
government, although it is more correct to:say the Com- 
mission City-Manager plan. 

The city manager is an expert superintendent of city 
affairs. He can be compared to the general manager of a 
business corporation, or to the superintendent of a factory. 
He is generally appointed for an indefinite time by the 
commissioners, and is responsible to and removable by 
them. He is usually paid a good salary. 

The city manager does away with one of the difficulties 
which have been brought out by experience with the Com- 
mission form of government. The commissioners are not 
usually experts in any one special line of municipal admin- 
istration. 

When a commissioner takes charge of the police depart- 
ment, or of health, or of charities, he is very often not fitted 
todo the work. The city manager, however, is a trained pub- 
lic official, whose job it is to take charge of a city government 
and its activities. It is a new profession. Some univer- 
sities even, are training men for this particular line of ser- 
vice. A city manager is now used in over 200 cities in 
America, but, like the Commission plan of government, 
this form has made rapid headway only in the smaller 
cities. 


Public Safety Department 


A city is no more than a means to an end—that end is 
service to its citizens. A city protects life and property. 
Here are found those great public safety departments, such 
as police, fire, corrections and health. 


Public Works 


In the second place, a municipality looks after many pub- 
lic works, such as the making of streets, erecting public 
buildings, laying sewers and the like. 

(Concluded on page 45) 











_ laws of the city, and is at regular times examined by city officials 





































































if a city’s streets or alleys are in the condition shown in this 
picture, ils citizens heve a right to assume that the money appro- 
priated for streel cleaning is going into 
the pockets of individuals responsible for 
this work. This is known as graft. 










A cily passes laws. These are called ordinances, and s'uuld 
ke obeyed hy all citizens, 


A city ordinance may require that all food displayed must v« 


protected from the flies. The city sends around officials lo see 
that this ordinance is obeyed. 











































Lhe man who lives in the city meets his local government almost 
every minute of the day. The building in which he works—a 
shop, factory or sky-scraper—was built according to the building 







to see that it is safe and kept in good condition. 









































































































NCE before I think I told you, that 
we had a secret meeting place, and 
when satisfied the coast was clear and 
no spies were watching us, we would 


crouch down in the most approved Indian 
fashion and make a wide detour, a sort of large 
spiral curve that would bring us back to within 
thirty feet of the spot from which we started and 
here was our den. 

A large tree had been uprooted by some tor- 
nado, and its roots had torn up the soil, making 
a wall fully fifteen feet high. Behind this wall 
we built a shed of hand-split clapboards and 
other such material we found in the driftwood 
piles left by high water. From the creek you 
could see only the fallen tree with its twisted 
roots and torn-up sod; on all other sides dense 
underwood concealed it. 

After reaching the camp a stranger would 
find nothing but a rude shelter, but Tom, Hi and 
I knew that a minnow bucket was hidden in 
the top fork of a tree near by. This minnow 
bucket was left there and as it was securely 





hidden and firmly fixed it has probably rusted 
away.* We also knew that hooks, lines and 
cooking utensils were in a box under an inno 
cent-looking flat stone on the floor of our cabin. 

One day when 
Tom and I visited 
the camp after a 
freshet, imagine our 
joy upon discover- 
ing a good, service- 
able dug-out canoe, 
stuck in the middle 
of a drift pile. 
Somewhere up the 
Bank Lick, some 
mysterious locality 
far away, folks 
built dug-out ca- 
noes, as_ hereafter 
described, and used 
hand-split clap- 
boards and little 
wooden troughs 
for maple-sugar 
water. Where that 
place is located we 
never discovered, 
but all drift piles 
told us that it ex- 
isted. 

The dug-out canoe was soon pulled out of the drift, 
but what were we to do with our prize? The waters of 
Bank Lick were too shallow except in a few deep holes, 
and if we left our canoe some other boys would be certain 
to find it. 

Tom said, ‘“‘Let’s go home in it,’’ and agreed. Then with 
our hatchets we soon fashioned a pair of paddles from some 
clapboards. We always carried hatchets for tomahawks and 
could throw them with a dexterity that seems marvelous to 
me now. After the paddles were finished, we got in our canoe 
and paddled about forty feet in a great glee, then we got out 
and dragged the craft twice that distance over a shallow place. 
This sort of work continued until with a shout Tom an- 
nounced the mouth of the creek and the sight of the muddy 
waters of the Licking River. 

Ah! That was a glorious day and a glorious moment. We 
shot like an arrow out of the narrow creek into the broad river; 
below us was a riff in low water, but at the present stage of the 
river it was a rapid. 

“We'll shoot it,’ cried Tom. ‘Let her go!’’ I answered, and 
she did go, but owing to some mismanagement on our part, she 
went sideways, or broadsides over the rapids and over us. 
But what cared we? We had only hats, shirts and trousers on 
and any bather wears that much at the seashore. 

Tom took hold of one end of the boat and I took the other 
and we swam ashore, moored the canoe and hung our clothes 
on the willows to dry. Then we made a “slippery” in the mud- 
bank and tobogganed down into the water. 

When our clothes dried, we again got into our canoe and 
pushed off. We knew that at Cole’s Garden, down the river, 
there was another rapid and we meant to shoot that in better 
form. 

Smooth enough we found the paddling above the riffs, but 
gradually and almost imperceptibly the current began to 
quicken. Next the surface of the water became wrinkled and 
the wrinkles grew into a series of good-sized smooth, rounded 
waves. We enjoyed the fun of bouncing over these waves 
until the increasing swiftness of the current compelled us to 


*| visited the place a few years ago, but the forest was gone, trolley 
irs ran near by and modern bungalows dotted the land. 





give our whole attention to the 
management of the canoe. Faster 
and faster ran the yellow waters 
and faster and faster were the 
strokes of the clapboard pad 
dles. |* 
The excitement ran high until UC > 
Tom’s found vent in a_ blood- 
curdling Indian war-whoop, that 
so startled me as almost to make 
me loose my paddle just as the 





bow struck a seething mass of abt 
yellow soapsuds; but pointing A 


straight down the stream, the long, 
narrow boat shot ahead. Now 
our rustic craft paused an instant 
on the crest of a wave and now, 
like a big darning needle, it pierced the next wave through, 
covering us with spray and half filling our boat with water. 

Then a strange and horrid object reared itself directly in 
our path! In vain we put all the muscle of our boyish arms 
into an effort to steer clear of it; but too late, we were upon 
it in less time than it takes to tell about it, a great, black 
scraggy hand with hooked talons came down and clutched 
the stern of the canoe in spite of our efforts to avoid it! 

When this uncanny thing caught the stern of the boat, 
we had no time to exchange comments, nor to make plans as 
to what we were to do next. Tom dropped his paddle and 
hung. on to the sides of the canoe until he was under water. 
The canoe was pulled down until my end stuck almost straight 
up in the air and I fell backward into the foamy water where 
Tom had been a moment before; when our heads emerged we 
left the canoe to get out of the scrape as best it could and 
swam, or rather rolled over and over down to the smooth 
water below, shooting the rest of those rapids in a manner that 
neither of us ever cared to repeat. After we reached smooth 
water we turned our heads to look for our craft, and were 
just in time to see the bow slowly disappear under water! 

““What was it?” asked Tom, after we had gained the shore. 

“Tt looked like a big devil-fish,”’ I replied, in wild-eyed awe. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Out Canoe 


Just then our boat popped up, exposine five or 
six feet of the bow before it settled and came 


rolling over and over down the rapids. Avain the 
black, mysterious hand came slowly out of the 
water and as slowly disappeared. 

“It’s a sawyer,” shouted Tom and that is what 


it proved to be. A sawyer is an old tree that has 
floated down the river and one end becomes fas. 
tened' to the bottom. 

In all cases that I have seen with this one ex. 
ception, it is the roots that become entangled 
and anchored in the bottom and the other end 
is alternately forced under by the current and 
lifted up by its own buoyancy with the regy- 
larity of a machine, but in this instance the 
sawyer was wrong end first and it was the black 
root that appeared above water and pulled our 
canoe under. 

Again we dried our clothes on the willows while 
we put in time in swimming. The sun was hot and 
our shirts were soon dry, or as near dry as we 
thought necessary for our comfort. We embarked 
and without further mishap reached and _ passed 
under the queer old suspension bridge near our 
home. It was about three o’clock on Saturday 
afternoonand the 
boys were all 
playing on the 
river bank when 
silently as an 
Indian bark, our 
canoe shot from 
the shadow of the 
bridge in full 
view. We knew 
all eyes were upon 
us, but the dignity 
of the 3 A.M.’s 
had to be main- 
tained and we 
never so much as 
missed a stroke, 
or our heads at 
the shout that 
greeted us, nor 
did we reply to 
the numerous in- 
quiries shouted to 
us from the shore. 

Hi was there, 
but he was an 
Ancient Mariner 
and never be 
traved the least 
surprise at the 
appearance of the 
dug-out, but as 
we moored our 
craft under the 
shade of the' 
Champion No. 6, 
Hi came down to 
meet us just as if 
he had expected 
us to come home 
in that way and 
was waiting for 
us, when_ the 
truth is Hi's fa- 
ther would not 
let him off that morning, he had to stay home and feed the 
pigs, which is the reason Tom and I went to “the den” alone. 

I find it an exceedingly difficult task to write of the time 
when I was a barefooted youngster without some sentiment 
creeping in. Tom and Hi have long since gone to the land 
that abounds in beautiful streams and I more than half- 
believe that in that land there is a camp and a tree near by 
with a minnow bucket in the crotch and on the shore of a 
stream near where a dug-out canoe is moored a curly-haired 
boy with his playmate, Hi, waits for the other member of the 
secret society of the Three Ancient Mariners. 






How to Make a Dug-Out Canoe 


Select a whitewood tree, if possible, a spruce, redwood or 
pine will do, let it be one with a long straight trunk free 
from knots and branches, cut some skids about six inches 
in diamater for the tree to fall upon so that the log may not 
rest on the ground, Fig. 1A, and also so that it may be more 
easily handled. From trunk of the fallen tree cut a log about 
seventeen feet long, a shorter one will do but seventeen is 4 
handy length; with an ax cut the bark off of the half whic h 
will be bottom of the proposed canoe, Figs. 2, 3, 4, etc.; flatten 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Foot muscles like steel springs— 








“ON YOUR MARK! GET SET!” 





How the champions in every sport develop them 


“On your mark! Get set!’’ 

In that breathless pause before the 
pistol barks—look at those tense mus- 
cles. Like steel springs — ready to 
shoot the body forward! 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
runners have to develop strong foot 
and leg muscles. But did you ever 
realize that good players in every 
sport have to develop these muscles 
almost as much as runners themselves? 

Coaches and athletes are placing 
more and more importance on fast 


footwork. That’s one of the reasons 
why they wear and recommend Keds. 

Keds are built so that they permit 
the muscles of the feet to develop 
naturally. Every step you take in 
Keds brings all of these muscles into 
play. This builds up and develops 
foot strength and speed, just as throw- 
ing a baseball develops the muscles 
of your arm. 

That’s why so many boys now wear 
Keds all summer long. Keds are not 
only more comfortable, but they de- 
velop your feet for fast footwork in 
all kinds of games. 


Why you should look for 
the name Keds 


Keds are made with tough rubber 
soles that are unusually pliable and 
springy. The rubber is a specially 
high grade, grown on our own Su- 
matra plantations. The uppers are 
made of fine, selected canvas and are 
strongly reinforced. 


A Keds model that is 
popular for general wear 
as well as for games 


You’ll find Keds will stand up under 
the hardest wear—on the tennis 
court, or climbing over rocky trails, 
or breaking through the roughest 
wood paths. 

There are many kinds of Keds— 
high and low, brown and white. You 
can get them with corrugated soles, 
or smooth soles or suction soles. 

Keds, of course, vary in price ac- 
cording to type. But no matter what 
kind of Keds you buy, every pair 
gives you the highest possible value 
at the price. 

Remember—while there are other 
shoes that may at first glance look 
like Keds, only Keds can give real 
Keds value. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, 
they aren’t real Keds. 

Our new Handbook for Boys is full of 
interesting information on camping, 
radio, rules for games, etc. Sent free if 
you address Dept, M-2, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A sturdy sport model. 
Smooth, corrugated or 
suction soles 
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An Aerial Bay Window 
Bay Window in Airplane 


N AN air journey there is so much to be 
seen literally in all directions that large 
windows are more important than in any other 
vehicle. In most airplanes to-day you sit 
deep in the body of the car, with your eyes 
just above the edge. Even in the large ma- 
chines, with observation cars, there is only 
a window at the side of the seat. The pleasure 
of air travel is greatly increased if one can 
look ahead as well as command a view of all 
that is passing on both sides. To meet this 
demand an airplane has been built with a com- 
modious bay window constructed almost 
wholly of glass in the front of the cabin. The 
windows at the sides are broad and deep. 
From the comfortable upholstered chairs 
the passenger without moving can thus en- 
joy the wonderful scenery aloft, practically 
in all directions. It is like riding in an au- 
tomobile in the driver's seat, instead of on 
the rear seat of an enclosed body with small 
windows 
The airplane with the bay window is also 
used for forest patrol work. It enables the 
observer to command a view of the forest 
under observation in all directions while flying 
at any altitude or speed. Beside the driver’s 
seat are mounted the complicated instruments 
used in making observations aloft. There is 
also a Stand for an aero camera, which 
thus always in position. The observer can 
thus make his readings, sighting in all direc- 
tions, and take his photographs while the 
airplane is on its regular course, thus avoid 
ing the necessity of maneuvering the machine 
to get the best position or of returning on 
its course 
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‘Art ificial Rain Making 


ITH the aid of the airplane science seems 

at last to have succeeded in making rain 
artificially. The new discovery, it is believed, 
will make it possible to produce showers or con- 
tinued rainfalls over great areas. Heavy fogs 
may be cleared away in the same way as well 
as the smoky air which gathers above cities. 
The process is amazingly simple. According 
to Prof. W. D. Bancroft of Cornell, rain may 
be produced by merely scattering electrified 
sand from an airplane high in the air and allow- 
ing it to sift down through the clouds. The 
first successful test was made over a flying 
field at Dayton, Ohio, when the fall of sand 
was followed by a flurry of snow. In later 
experiments the spraying of clouds with electri- 
fied sand caused the mists to instantly clear 





pounds per minute, and 
thus clear the air above 
a great city like New York 
or London. The same 
plan may be employed to 
clear harbors of fog and 
thus safeguard naviga- 
tion. The clouds are 
in reality great floating 
reservoirs holding im- 
mense quantities of mois- 
ture and the sand spray 
by tapping these will 
perform an_ invaluable 
service. 


The Oldest Wheel 


MONG the most in- 
teresting antiquities 
found in the f 





famous 


tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen are chariot wheels 
We 


which were made some 4000 years ago. 
have come a long way in building the 

marvellous automobile and bicycle 
wheels of to-day. The ancient 
wheels were made entirely of 
wood and leather. They 
were built up with two 

tires, each formed of a 
number of pieces of bent 


wood, and tied _ to- 
gether with leather 


thongs. The ancient 
charioteers must have 
had serious tire troub 
les. The chariots must 
have wabbled — badly 
and jolted their occu 
pants even on_ the 
smoothest road. Since 
these wheels were used by 
the king they were doubtless 
the best the Egyptians could 
build. One can only pity 
those who had to ride 
with wheels even less well 
built. A curious feature is that the hubs are 
covered with leather flaps to keep the lubricant, 
whatever it might have been, from escaping. 
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Safeguarding Our Deserts 

FE‘ )R years the great deserts of our Southwest 

have taken a toll of human life. The 
springs, wells and water-holes are few and far 
between and a traveller who is delayed or loses 
his way has a hard time of it. A special sur- 
vey has been made by the Government for the 
benefit of travellers in these sandy wastes and 
an elaborate system of safeguards has been 
installed. Scattered all over the desert are 
sign-boards which give detailed information as 
to the direction in which water may be found 
and distance and nature of the roads or trails. 
It is planned to install relief stations at certain 
points and have the most dangerous trails 
patrolled by scouts on the lookout for those 
who have lost their way or have broken down 
and are becalmed in these wastes. 


Pearl Fishing 

LINE with a thousand hooks is used in 

fishing for pearls. After trying every pos- 
sible method the pearl fishers of the United 
States have settled down to use this peculiar 
method. The pearls are found in the shells 
of mussels which grow in the beds of rivers. 
Each shell lies embedded in the stream with its 
mouth slightly open pointing in the same di- 
rection, which is that from which the water 





away and be flows. A thick 
precipitated §~— hook with a 
in the form of | rounded end 
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rain rhe 
tests were 
watched by 
several official 
observers con 
nected with 
the Army. It 
estimated 
that an air 
plane flying 
eighty-five 
miles an hour 
and carrying a 
ton and a half 
of sand could 
release its load 
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Fortune-Hunters—they are pearl fishermen 


of a peculiar 
form is used 
for fishing. A 
series of short 
lines each 
with a hook of 
this pattern is 
attached to a 
long pole. A 
single pole 
may have 
hundreds’ or 
even thou- 
sands of these 
lines, each 
with its pecu- 
liar flat hook. 
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These are dragged slowly along the bed of 
the stream. When a hook enters the open 
mouth of a mussel, it at once closes 
upon it, and is dragged from its bed 
to the surface of the water. The 
mussels are then opened and searched 
for pearls. The meat is cooked away 
until the pearl is disclosed, great 
care being taken not to make the fire 
hot enough to injure the delicate 
pearl. The pearls fished up in this 
way in America are worth millions 
of dollars. The shells are used for 
making the familiar pearl buttons 
we wear on our clothing. 


Long-Distance Two-Way Phones 
WO large audiences, one in New York, the 
other in Chicago, were addressed by the 

same speakers recently and even mingled 
their applause and laughter by means of an 
ingenious long-distance two-way telephone. 
The only apparatus used was a small trans- 
mitter which stood just before the 
speakers’ desk and a group of small 
horns suspended in an alcove to 
one side, which amplified the 
voices overheard 200 miles 
away. The speeches were 
illustrated with lantern 
slides in both cities, but 
these were explained as 
they were thrown upon 
the screen by speakers 
200 miles away. In 
other words the pictures 
displayed before the New 
York audience were ex- 
plained by the speaker in 
Chicago, while the pictures 
in Chicago were explained by 
the lecturer in New York. The 
long-distance two-way phone 
made it possible not only 
for each audience to hear 
the speaker in the other 
city but the applause and 
laughter his remarks drew forth. When the 
lecturer told a joke, for instance. the laughter of 
both audiences, the one in New York and the 
other in Chicago, would be heard in both cities 
at the same time. Sometimes one audience 
would see the point of the joke more quickly 
than the other. The 
amplifying device 


ginal wheel? 
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A Radio Lighthouse in Alaska 


in the guiding device and the desired letters ar 
slowly but surely written against the sky 


Radio Lighthouses 

HE great lighthouses which have long 

guarded our coasts will in time be replaced 
by radio signal stations. There are already 
nearly a score of these new “ radio-lighthouses” 
in operation. They appear very small and 
inconspicuous compared with the beautiful 
sea towers with their brilliant lights we are 
accustomed to. We shall miss the picturesque 
old-fashioned lights, but the mariners will 
welcome the change. The most powerful 
lights on our coasts are visible in clear nights 
for upwards of fifty miles, while in foggy 
weather they are of little use. The new radio 
devices can send out their signals for 200 miles 
or more and are efficient in all kinds of weather. 
The old towers besides are very expensive to 
build and maintain. Several of them have 
cost more than $300,000 each, and a family 
must be supported to keep them alight. 
The new signals have been standardized and 
cost but a few hundred dollars. They are so 
small that they can be picked up and carried by 
boat or motor truck. Once installed they work 
automatically. Once a day they are wound 
up, when they send out their signals over dan- 
gerous waters without interruption. 
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Buoy in Winter Dress 

"THERE are nearly 10,000 buoys of various 

kinds bobbing about in the water along our 
coast lines to guide vessels past dangerous 
points. To battle safely against winter 
weather they must be very staunch and heavy. 
For months they must stand guard in all 
kinds of weather and hold 
their own against the sea. 





sufficiently powerful to 
be heard by an audi- 
ence of 700,000 people. 
It is believed that in a 
few years it will be pos- 
sible to transmit sight 
by wire in the same 
way. 


Sky Writing by 
Radio 

AIR pilots are grow 

ing marvellously 
skillful in writing 
against the sky. The 
airplanes are so steered 
aloft that great letters, 
perhaps a mile in 
height, are slowly 
traced against the sky 
which are visible for 
many miles. Many of 
us have seen these 
words written in white 
smoke or pictures of 
them. The next step 
is to write such words 
against the sky auto- 
matically. Successful 
experiments have been 
made in guiding an air- 
plane by radio which 
will perform these evo- 
lutions without the aid 
of a pilot or any guid- 
ing human hand. The 
apparatus which 
guides the machines 
aloft is situated on the ground and the machines 
are operated by radio signal which are turned 
on and off by means of rolls of perforated paper 
like those used in a piano player. A roll is 
prepared to write a particular sign and is placed 
in the control device. It is only necessary to 
send the airplane aloft and place the proper roll 








Clearing the ice from a big buoy 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows one of the 
largest of these buoys en- 
cased in ice. In their ex- 
posed positions even the 
salt water often cakes and 
covers them from top to 
bottom with a heavy coat- 
ing of ice. Despite this 
covering the delicate 
mechanism inside the buoy 
continues to work auto- 
matically throughout the 
winter without being 
touched by human hands. 
The machinery turns on 
and off the warning lights 
with clocklike regularity 
no matter how thick the 
covering of ice. The 
machinery is driven by 
compressed air as a rule 
and this is supplied in 
quantities which will last 
for six months or more 
without replenishing. In 
some cases these buoys 
have worked for two years 
between the visits of the 
lighthouse service men. 


Air Freight 

HE quantity of air 

freight carried aloft 
this year is much greater 
than ever before. During 
the present season more 
than 150,000 pounds ol 
freight will have been carried through the air. 
This will be about four times as much as was 
carried a year ago. The average charge for carry- 
ing a pound of freight has been reduced thi: 
season to thirty-three cents, and a further cu 
isexpected. The cost is being reduced by build 
ing airplanes especially designed for freight. 
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Camping Wrinkles by Experts 
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Advice from Frederick K. Vreeland 


AKE along a real axe instead of the little tender- 

foot hatchet and learn to handle it skilfully in 

cutting and splitting your firewood, for you will 

need this skill when you go camping. Learn how 
to choose your lunch camp ground intelligently, finding good 
water, a good chance for wood, and a place where the wind will 
not blow your fire all over the countryside. 

The simplest kind of shelter is the ordinary “baker” tent, 
so-called because it has the shape of the reflecting oven in 
which we bake our camp bread—and it works in very much the 
same way. It is the finest thing you can imagine for cold 
weather. Pitched with its back to the wind with a good fire 
built close in front, the sloping roof reflects the heat and you 
can take off your gloves and coat even with the thermometer 
well below zero. In the summer-time it is delightfully airy. 
Of course in hot weather you don’t put the fire close enough 
to be uncomfortable. 

My favorite tent for light hiking is a little shelter that I use 
as often as conditions permit. In 
principle it is like a baker tent, but 
it is pitched on a ridge pole or rope 
instead of a square frame. This 
makes it lighter because it uses less 
material, and makes it shed water 
better, since the slope is steeper and 
there is no broad roof to sag and 
hold a puddle. It is made of light 
but closely woven cotton goods, 
waterproofed with alum and sugar 
of lead. It weighs just four and a 
half pounds, and is big enough for 
three to sleep in on a pinch. Some 
day I will tell you how to make one 
just like it. 

The most important thing in 
camp is the bed. It is all very well once in a while to pull 
through a night shivering with the cold or squirming between 
rocks and bumps, when you have to, but an experienced camper 
always takes pains to get a good night’s rest, and the more 
experienced he is the more care he wi!l take in preparing his 
bed. He knows that with a good night’s rest he is ready for a 
hard day’s work; without it he is not good for much. So he 
takes great pains in selecting his bedding to suit the particular 
trip he is making, and in fixing it for the night. 

The best kind of bed for any given trip depends upon the 
conditions—the kind of country, the time of year, the proba- 
ble state of the weather, and the facilities for carrying. So 
all I can do here is to lay down some general rules and leave 
the rest to the camper’s judgment. 

First, we want to get the greatest possible warmth with the 
least weight. The warmest thing of the kind for its weight 
is wool (barring eider-down, furs and such materials that are 
used only in wilderness work). And wool is warmest when it is 
soft and not too closely packed. A hard, tightly woven 
blanket is not nearly as warm as a soft fluffy one of the same 
weight. The reason of this is that the thing which keeps us 
warm is really not so much the wool itself as the air entrapped 
between the fibers of the wool. When the wool is woven hard, 
we lose the advantage of the air spaces. Fortunately soft, 
warm woolen blankets are easy to get in these days. Modern 
army blankets (not the old, before-the-war style) are very 
good and can be bought quite reasonably. 


The Cook Kit 


H AVING provided for shelter and comfort at night the next 
thing to think about is the grub, and if you are going 
to have good grub you must have a proper outfit to cook it 
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with. The first and most important thing is the camp kettle. 
This comes in various sizes for different purposes, from the 
little pot in which you make your porridge for breakfast to the 
big kettle in which you boil your beans or heat your dish- 
water. You should have kettles of various sizes made to nest 
one inside of the other, so that the whole outfit takes no 
more space than the largest kettle. The cups, which should 
be of tin and made in conical shape so that they nest one 
inside of the other, go inside of the smallest kettle. 

It is important to get the right kind of a kettle. Don’t get 
anything soldered if you can help it. A soldered kettle will 
stand the heat if it is kept full of water, but when the water 
boils low it will melt apart. Particularly be sure the ears 
which hold the bale are riveted and not soldered on. Otherwise 
you will almost surely see your dinner drop into the fire. The 
cover should fit on top of the kettle, so that it can be removed 
without taking the kettle off the fire. 

Camp outfitters sell various kinds of kettles at various 
prices. The best in the long run are made of aluminum. These 
are expensive, but if you are going to use them year after year 
they are cheaper in the long run because they will last almost 
forever if properly cared for, while a tin kettle will not last 
more than a few seasons at best. I have an aluminum outfit 
that I have used on an average for three months each year 
for ten years, and it is just as good as new. Tin kettles are all 
right, especia!ly if you can get the kind that is stamped out 
of one piece. For day hikes and short trips you can make your 
own out of old fruit cans with the tops melted off and a hole 
punched in each side for a bale of hay wire. 

Do not try to keep the kettles bright on the outside, but let 
them get a nice even coat of black. I do not mean a layer of 
burned food or smoky soot, but the smooth black varnish 
that comes from use over a clear fire. This protects the 
kettle and makes it cook much better than a bright one, be- 
cause it absorbs the heat instead of reflecting it. 

Next after the kettles comes the frying pan. This should 
be of a moderate size—I use an eight-inch one—with some 
means of attaching a wooden handle. The best kind I know 
has a round conical ferrule into which you shove a stick of 
wood pointed with the axe. You can then get it over the fire 
without burning your fingers or spoiling your temper. 

These ferruled-handled pans can be bought from the camp- 
outfitters, but you can make one yourself by taking an ordinary 
frying pan with an iron handle and a 
four-inch ferrule of the kind they put 
on rake handles; then have the black- 
smith drill some holes in the ferrule and 
in the handle and rivet the two together. 

An aluminum frying pan is much bet- 
ter than a sheet-iron one, since it is a 
good conductor of heat and does not 
burn things in spots; but it is no good 
when new. Things will stick to it until 
it gets a dark film over the surface. 
When breaking in a new pan I put a 
little grease in it and then deliberately 
scorch it over the fire. This makes a 
sort of varnish that holds the grease 
and keeps things from sticking. 

Finally comes the reflecting baker. 
This is a sort of tin box built like a woodshed with the front 
open, the roof sloping downward and the floor sloping upward 
toward the back. Halfway between the roof and the floor are 
tin supports on which the iron bread-pan rests. At the back 
are two legs to hold the thing upright on level ground. The 
dough or johnny cake batter is put in the greased pan and the 
whole thing is stood in front of a fire with a good bed of glowing 
coals and not too much flame. The heat is reflected up from 
the floor and down from the roof, and you will be surprised 
to see how quickly things will bake. If you don’t look out they 
will burn before you know it. Some bakers are made solid, 
but the handiest ones fold up flat like a pocket-book. You 
can make one yourself out of old cracker boxes. 

Finally there are knives and forks and spoons, a salt-shaker, 
and a few tin or enamel plates. Spoons of dessert size are 
much better than teaspoons. 

Don’t use aluminum plates or aluminum cups. The alumi- 
num is such a good conductor of heat 
that the cups will scorch your lips and 
the plates will burn your fingers. Tin 
or graniteware is much better. 

Just how many things you will take 
depends on the number of the party and 
how you are traveling. Fora canoe trip 
I use an outfit with four kettles which 
nest inside of one another, a bread-pan 
that fits outside of the largest kettle and 
six cups that go inside of the smallest 
kettle. The frying pan and plates fit 
on top of the big kettle and a folding 
canvas bucket goes on top of that. The 
whole thing fits into a fiber case ten 








inches in diameter by thirteen inches high with the knives, 
forks, spoons and a big mixing-spoon, stuck around the edges. 
This is all that four men can possibly need for a long trip. 

For traveling light, when back packing, the two largest ket- 
tles and the mixing-pan and plates are left behind. 


Totin’ the Load, by Belmore Browne 

N THE wilderness a man’s pack is not estimated by its 

weight, but by the speed with which he can carry it. At first 
glance this seems unfair but when we study the matter we find 
that it insures perfect justice. Suppose that three men are 
starting on a hard back-packing trip into the mountains. One 
of them is an “‘old timer” fifty-five years of age; the next is a 
“moose,” powerfully built and in his prime, and the third is a 
slim built lad unused to the hardships of packing. After elim- 
inating every possible item from their outfit they find that 
they have one hundred and fifty pounds to carry. The ques- 
tion now arises as to how the weight will be distributed. The 
“moose,” looking his partners over, says, “I’m huskier than 
you fellers, so I'll tote seventy pounds.” The “old timer” 
looks the lad over, and says, “I’m a tougher bird than the 
kid, so I'll strap my harness onto fifty pounds.” This leaves 
a thirty-pound pack for the lad, and after arranging their 
loads they tramp off toward the mountains. After an hour 
has passed the “moose” begins to draw away from his com- 
panions. He tramps easily up hills that cause his two com- 
panions to gasp for breath. When they sink onto the moss 
for a hard-earned rest, he moves about eating blueberries and 
enjoying the scenery. After a particularly hard pull the “old 
timer” says, “We'll stop here awhile and whack up our loads.” 
““How’s that? I’m carryin’ more than you fellers,’ the 
“moose” retorts. ‘‘Why it’s this way,” the “old timer” ex- 
plains, ‘“‘the kid and me are workin’ harder than you be, an’ 
that means that we’re totin’ heavier loads.” 

Wrong as it may seem, the old prospector is right: from the 
viewpoint of justice and efficiency the speed of a party is 
restricted to the speed of the weakest member, and the only 
way to reach the highest efficiency is to take weight from the 
slowest and add it to the fastest. The meat-eating Indians of 
the far Northwest have worked out the plan to a very fine 
point, for they allow the old men, who know the wilderness like 
an open book, to go without packs so that they may be free to 
choose the best trails for the heavily loaded young men. 

This spirit of fair play and efficiency should be followed by 
every scout, for by increasing your own load you are helping 
some one and adding to your knowledge of weight-carrying 
at the same time. 


Advice from Dillon Wallace 


A CAMPER ought to be able to put upa tent alone and 
ditch it. Putting up a tent alone is just a matter of prac- 
tice. Let us suppose it is an A or wedge ten’—and this is 
probably the style most scouts will use. Select two trees a 
convenient distance apart, and stretch the ridge rope between 
them at the proper height, drawing it as taut as possible before 
securing it. Now peg down the two rear corners, drawing the 
bottom of the rear of the tent straight and tightly stretching 
it between the two pegs. Be careful to keep it aligned at 
right angles to the ridge rope. Next peg down the two front 
corners, using the same precautions as in the rear, and also 
drawing each side taut and straight 
at the bottom from the rear peg 
on that side, and at right angles 
to it. This done, the remaining 
pegs may be put in place. Any 
slack that may occur may be taken 
up. by bracing up the ridge rope 
with two crotched poles, one in 
front and one in the rear. 

Should there be no trees _be- 
tween which to set the tent, cut 
two stiff poles a little longer than 
the tent is high at the ridge. Peg 
down the four corners of the tent 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Things Scouts Buy for Cama 


WHEN you're all set for the big eats, everything's got to go right or WHEN night comes round agpure all 















your day is ruined. Be sure of your cooking outfit and the rest is 
easy. We've provided the articles you really need. Nothing fancy about 
em, but they'll turn you out a crackerjack meal. 
this list and order what you haven't got. 


Wear Ever Aluminum Cook Set 


Made especially for Scouts of heavy material. 


$3.10. Article No. 1200. 





Pocket Eating Set 


Knife and fork, in case. Slips into your pocket out of 
the way. Mighty useful. Price 50c. Article No. 1406. 


Camp Set Made of Aluminum 


3 parts—knife, fork and spoon. You can’t get along 
without one. $1.00 only. No. 1404. 


A Wear Ever Aluminum Canteen 


With the heavy khaki waterproof case, will give you a 
long cool drink when you want it most. Holds over a 


quart of water. Price is $3.00. Order No. 1466. 
A Hot Lunch When You Want It 


The Vacuum Food Canteen will keep contents hot for 
12 hours, and cold for a much longer time. Has heavy 
tin case with springs to prevent breakage. Complete 


with khaki cover, $4.00. No. 1219. 








You can 
use it for a lot of things. Seven pieces with case. Price 
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Polished Nickeled Mess Kit 


You're lost without one. Here’s a bully outfit with fry 
pan, broiler, soup can and cup for $1.75. No. 1001. 


A Feather-Weight Shelter Tent 


Made of good old reliable U. S. A. material thoroughly 
waterproofed. Keep you warm and dry. A cinch to set 
up. The complete outfit with 6 steel stakes, two folding 
poles and a carrying case is only $6.50. Article 
No. 1303. 
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Or a Couple of New Army 
Shelter Halves 

The kind they use in the Army. Regular “DOG” 
style made of heavy khaki and waterproofed. You can 
roll up either part like a blanket and sling it over the 
shoulder. This tent will hold two boys. Made up 
two ways: 

With poles, price complete is $2.75 ..... No. 1422A 

Without poles, price is a No. 1422 





Perhaps You’re Strong for the 
Pine Tree Tent 


This is the one they use in the Pine Tree Patrol System. 
It’s big enough for two of you. Made of special white 
tent duck. No poles with this outfit. The price is $9.00. 
No.1300. Same thing ina larger size, $11.00. No.1301. 


The U. S. Army Pyramidal Tents 
go big in some troops 


But we can’t get many of them. So if you want one, 
get it right away while we have a few on hand. Made of 
regular standard army duck, 1234 oz. in weight. This 
tent measures up 16x 16x 11 ft. high with a 3 ft. side 
wall. Special price $32.00. Order by No. 1470. 


National Supply Departm#t— 
200 Fifth Aven Nev 
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any and How They Use Them 


round afpu're all in, make tracks for your 


xood wam 


et, pile on the old cot and you'll 


rld. AndM§Boy!—the next morning you'll be 
Part ob is to see that you do feel that 


tents and 


to get j 


ets and cots. Gone out of our 
hat you want. 





—— 


AND now for blankets. Here’s a friendly 

tip. The market’s flooded with “blan- 
kets.” Unless you know what you're getting, 
go easy. We have some that we'll bank on 
for quality and they go to you absolutely 
guaranteed. Enough here to choose from. 


The Official Khaki Camp Blanket . 


WHEN you make up your camp list, take 
a tip from the old-timers. Don’t forget 
a good pack bag and some of the little things 
that make for. personal comfort. You'll be 
well repaid for your trouble. Here are some 
items that were designed especially for boys. 


Here is the latest thing in 


rtment aout Supplies is in 
, securefqju any type or size of Made of wool and stamped with the official seal. This 


made off material selected. one will wear. Price $4.00 each. The Number is 
ies for ice are at all times 1172. If you order 10 or more, $3.75 each. 

osal of tapid. Write for prices 
nts. Wa have or can obtain 


Camp Lamps 


The Delta Electric Spot Light. 
Absolutely safe. Throws a round 
spot of light 200 feet. Good for 


y Wall T 
ion, and 


Prices on applica- 








. 





Then there is No. 1334 


A blanket made of the finest pure soft wool. It costs 
a little more—but worth the extra charge. $6.50 each. 
10 or more, each $6.25. 


Here is a Special in Blankets 
The waterproof camp blanket made of waterproof duck. 


You can sleep on the ground with it. It’s 45 x 72 inches 
in size and the price is $2.00. No. 541. 


For a good sound sleep, a cot 
beats pine boughs 
Here’s a folding cot with a frame of selected maple in the 


natural finish. Use it if your camp is permanent enough. 


The price is $4.00. Article No. 1323. 


A brass waterproof match box 


Will hold enough matches to last you several days. It 
may mean the difference between a meal and going 
hungry on a wet evening. Only 55c prepaid. Article 
No. 1437. 
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30 to 40 hours steady burning. 
Sold without battery to prevent 
damage in shipping. All it needs 
is a No. 6 dry battery. You can 
get one anywhere. This lamp 
goes to you prepaid for $1.35. 
Specify No. 1198. 


Heavy Pantasote Duffel Bag 


Guaranteed water-tight. The seams are all reinforced. 
Fitted with inside neck which ties up tight. Has 2 
handles for carrying. Made in several sizes: 

10 x 30 inches ' - 1308 

12 x 36 inches 

15 x 36 inches 

18x 36 inches........... 


The Rover Pack 


A good-sized pack carrier. It’s 27 inches deep with inside 
collar. Made of waterproof canvas. Will hold all your 
belongings. Price $5.00. No. 1434. 











O COOK the noonday meal we 
need a fire that will get up a quick 
blaze to start the water boiling, and 
and then soon burn down to a neat 
bed of smokeless red-hot coals to fry over. 

For the squad fire get hardwood sticks, if 
possible; for they make much better coals than 
softwood. Hickory, oak, maple, beech, birch 
or ash is good. Seasoned wood is best, but 
green wood will do if there is plenty of dry 
kindling to get it going. 

Split the wood into sticks about an inch 
thick. Lay down two of them for bed-sticks, 
cross these near the ends with two others, 
forming a square, and so on up until you have 
a pen to enclose the kindling. Start a fire in 
the pen. Then cover it with a layer of parallel 
sticks an inch apart. Cross this with a similar 
layer at right angles, then with another cross- 
ing it. The free draft makes a roaring fire at 
once, and all burns down to coals together. 

Put two unopened cans of spaghetti in the 
larger bucket, fill it with water to within an 
inch of the top, and hang it over the fire. Put 
three pints of water in the smaller bucket and 
hang it up to boil, while the fire is flaming. 

When the fire has burned to coals, level 
them out so that two frying pans can be used 
together. Lengthen the handle of each pan by 
fitting a stick in it, so the cooks can keep a 
comfortable distance from the fire. 


Tea 


As soon as the smaller kettle boils, take it 
off the fire. Remove the cover, spread the 
foot-square piece of washed cheese-cloth over 
the top, letting it sag in the center. Put into it 
four teaspoons of tea. Let the cloth sag down 
so that the tea will be immersed. Put the cover 
back on the kettle, over the cloth, so as to hold 
the cloth in place. Set the kettle near the fire 
where it will keep hot, but do not let the tea boil 
or even simmer. The tea brewer will guard 
this pot with watch in hand, as if he were 
boiling eggs, and when the tea has steeped 
exactly four minutes he will remove the cloth 
containing the tea leaves and throw the latter 
away. Longer steeping would dissolve tannin 
from the leaves and produce a bitter decoction 
that is ruinous to digestion. He will now put 
eight heaped teaspoons of sugar in the tea 
stir it till dissolved, then squeeze the juice of a 
whole lemon into it, add a snip of peeled rind, 
and return the tea kettle to its place beside 
the fire till wanted. 

There is nothing so heartening on the march 
as tea made in this manner. The lemon juice 
is valuable not only for the acid but for the 
vitamins it supplies. Never use cream in tea: 
it is, as the pharmacists say, incompatible. 


Fried Ham 


the ham. Heat the dry pan, put in the slices 
of ham, brown them quickly on one side, turn 


peat the turning until the meat is cooked 


Carolina. 





By Horace Kephart 


Horace Kephart, the recognized authority on Camping, 
learned his wisdom of the woods through actual experi- 
ence. His health failed him. He was forced to go into the 
out-of-doors and rebuild. For three years he lived alone in 
While this is going on, other boys are frying the Virgin Woods of the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
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Baked Potatoes 


If a night fire has been kept up there will be 
a deep bed of hot ashes and embers. Scoop 
out a depression three or four inches deep. 
Lay the potatoes in it side by side. Cover 
them with hot ashes and then with glowing 
coals. Build the breakfast fire on top. Ip 
about forty minutes try the potatoes with a 
pointed sliver. When this will pass through 
them they are done and should be raked out 
and eaten at once before they can get soggy. 


Stewed Fruit 


The night before, put the fruit in the larger 
kettle, pour in enough cold water to cover the 
fruit, and let soak overnight. This ‘‘plumps 
it,” as described in the former chapter. In the 
morning, stew until tender, season with sugar 
and thin shavings from the rind of a lemon. 


Corned Beef Fritters 


Open large end of can. Punch a hole in the 
other end to admit air, then the meat will drop 
out. Slice it with a sharp knife into slabs a 
quarter of an inch thick. Make a batter as 
for flapjacks. Cover slabs with batter and fry 
them brown in a pan half full of sizzling hot 
bacon grease. After you once try this you will 
not again be guilty of eating corned beef cold 
out of the can. 


Flapjacks 


Mix the batter stiff enough so it will drop 
lazily from a cooking spoon, like thick molasses. 
Heat the frying-pan quite hot and then grease 
it lightly with a piece of bacon in the split end 
of a stick, just enough to keep the cakes from 
sticking. If you used too much grease the 
cakes would be soggy with it and would not 
get crisply brown. 

Stir the batter rapidly till it froths. Fill the 
big spoon and turn it into the pan. When the 
bubbles in the middle of the cake burst, run a 
thin-bladed knife under the cake and shuffle it 
loose from the pan. When the under side is 
browned, turn the cake with the knife. 

Or, to flip the cake, hold the pan slanting 
away from you, go through the preliminary 
motion of flipping, once or twice, to get the 
swing. Then flip boldly, so the cake will turn 
a somersault in the air, and catch it upside 
down. Beginners generally do not toss high 
enough. 

Grease the pan anew and stir the batter 
every time before pouring. Two pans should 
be going at once, as the cakes are not good 
unless eaten piping hot. 


Dried Beef and Gravy 


I am indebted for this recipe to Mrs. J. L. 
Hancock, in Outing: 
“Put into your frying-pan, for each person 


. to be served, a tablespoonful of butter, a 
Here he found the health he was looking for well-heaped tablespoonful of flour, and an 
and brown slightly on the other side, and re gnd learned first hand much of the information that ounce, or a trifle over, of dried beef, separated 


into small pieces and with strings and fat re- 


through, but not hard and dry. Both sides he is writing here in BOYS’ LIFE for you readers. moved. The mixture should be stirred over 


should be dappled with golden brown. If the 

ham is very salty, it should first be parboiled a few minutes 
with water in the pan, to draw out the salt, then wiped dry 
and fried. 

Two pans are supposed to have been in action with the ham 
business. When the meat is done, put it all in one pan, and 
into the other empty the two cans of heated spaghetti. The 
squad has spread its bread and butter and jam, and will now 
do the rest. 

When dinner is over, clean all utensils, using the hot water 
in the larger kettle. A little swab of steel wool will make it 
easy to get rid of anything that sticks to the pans, and to 
clean plates with only a little hot water. Rinse off the cheese- 
cloth and save it. 

«The following recipes follow the order in which they occur 
in the menu: 


Meat Stew 


Put several slices of bacon in the bottom of the larger kettle. 
Set it over the fire until the grease has fried out and the bacon 
is browned. Drop into the hot fat a sliced-up onion and let it 
brown. Then add sliced potatoes till the kettle is half full. 
Pepper it well, and salt. Pour in a cup (half-pint) of hot 
water. Cover the kettle and let the vegetables steam over a 
slow fire for about twenty-five minutes. Cut corned beef into 


inch cubes, lay them on top of the vegetables, cover again, and 
put back on the fire until beef is heated through. Serve all 
together. 


Cocoa 


Boil a quart of water in the smalj kettle. Mix four teaspoons 
of cocoa with three tablespoons of sugar and a small pinch of 
salt. Rub it up to a smooth paste with a little of the boiling 
water. Turn this into the kettle and boil gently five minutes. 
Meantime mix a can of milk with a scant pint of water and 
scald this in a clean frying-pan, bringing it just to a simmer. 
At the end of the five minutes, take the kettle from the fire, 
pour the scalded milk into the boiling cocoa, and stir it vigor- 
ously with a big spoon until it froths. 


Fried Bacon 


If the rind has not been removed, cut through it in two 
places to prevent curling in the pan. Have the pan hot, lay 
the slices in it, and when they turn clear, turn them over. 
If not wanted crisp and dry, turn the slices before they 
look clear, and remove before all the fat is tried out. 
Fry enough bacon for breakfast to make half a panful of 
grease, and save this, in a pry-up tin, for the fritters men- 
tioned below. 


the fire until the meat gives off a savory odor 
and until the flour and butter are distinctly browned, but 
not hopelessy burned. This will ensure flavor for the result- 
ing dish and keep the gravy from looking like an unwholesome 
flour-and-water paste. Even a little burning before the milk 
is added is preferable to adding the liquid before the proper 
browning is accomplished. 

“Then add, a cupful or less at a time, condensed milk diluted 
with water according to the taste of the company, stirring con- 
stantly until you have a moderately thick, smooth gravy, 
slightly brown in color and of appetizing smell. On the average 
about one cupful (one-half pint) of liquid will be required for 
each person to be served. The entire process of cooking should 
not take much more than ten minutes. 

“When your gravy reaches the thickness and smoothness 
that you desire, you had better remove it from the fire until 
you are ready to use it, and then quickly reheat it; other- 
wise it will become too thick, and perhaps burn.” 

The gravy is excellent to use on bread, biscuit, flapjacks, 
potatoes, cereals, and so on. Its particular use in this present 
menu is on the boiled rice, the recipe for which follows. 


Boiled Rice 


In the larger kettle get two quarts of water boiling 
furiously. Meantime wash half a pint of rice in cold salted 
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water, and drain. When the unsalted water 
in the pot is boiling as hard as it can, add the 
rice a little at a time, so as not to check the 
flurry of bubbles. 

Keep the pot boiling hard for twenty min- 
utes (brown rice takes thirty or thirty-five), but 
do not stir. The hard boiling water keeps the 
grains dancing around instead of gluing to 
each other. This will make them plump, ten- 
der and separate, instead of producing a 
mushy, tasteless mess. 

When done, the rice should have the water 
strained off, by covering with a piece of cheese- 
cloth and tilting the kettle, and then should 
be hung high over the fire, uncovered, to swell 
and dry, while you are making the dried beef 
gravy described above, which is to be used on it 
as a sauce. 

Those who, like myself, have never rel- 
ished either dried beef or rice by them- 
selves, will find this combination one of the 


best rough-and-ready camp dishes they ever 
tried. 


Potatoes and Onions Hashed 


Slice two potatoes to one onion. Put them 
in a pan of salted water and simmer them to- 
gether about fifteen minutes. Pour off water, 
and drain. Meantime be frying some bacon 
When it is done, remove it to a hot side-dish, 
turn the vegetables into the frying-pan with 
the hot grease, and fry them to a light brown. 


Creamed Salmon 


Cut the salmon into dice. Melt in the fry- 
ing-pan a tablespoon of butter, rub into it a 
tablespoon of flour and half a teaspoon of 
salt. Take off the fire and stir into it half a 
pint of evaporated milk diluted with hot water. 
Return to the fire and cook up the flour and 
milk. Turn the salmon into it and cook together 
until the fish is well heated through. 








First Steps in Campcraft 
(Concluded from page 11) | 








fishing was fair, and they had no trouble 
in keeping supplied with food, a good many 
more frogs offering their legs for assistance in 
this regard. Altogether, the boys were getting 
along nicely, and were in a fair way to enjoy 
their trip, when along came one of the greatest 
of inconveniences that can afflict a camper— 
rain. 

The rain began one night while Billy and 
Evan were asleep, and when they woke they 
found the woods shrouded in a mean, chilly 
drizzle. Everything was wet; firewood was 
soggy and reluctant to burn; the air was damp; 
the inside of the tent wet, for the fly was 
stretched tight across the inner canvas and 
wherever they, in their ignorance, touched it, a 
little stream started through. Also, they had 
neglected to trench around the tent—they 
had not known they should do this—and a nice 
little rivulet was trickling down under their 
mattress, seeping up through the branches. 
The camp was a miserable mess, and break- 
fast, eaten in the rain, was no comfort to them. 
Further, the water got into their food stores, 
which they had kept in paper bags, so that the 
salt and the sugar were one indistinguishable 
sodden mass. The flour was paste, the tea 
soggy, and only the canned stuff, beans and 
tomatoes, were sound. Beans for dinner—the 
fish would not bite—did not help matters, and 
beans for supper came near causing a revolu- 
tion. All day the boys sat around and shivered 
except when they were rustling wood for the 
smoky, smouldering fire, and by nightfall 
the weather and the indifferent food had got 
so on their nerves that they had begun to be 
snappish. 

The night did not help matters much, for 
the dampness was penetrating and they were 
cold all the while, so that Evan accused Billy 
of hogging the blankets, and Billy came back 
with a counter accusation. The dispute nearly 
grew into a quarrel, but the boys checked them- 
selves in time, though they remained far from 
friendly. Breakfast of half-cooked oatmeal, 
sugarless, did not improve their tempers, and 
Billy made a sneering remark about Evan’s 
cooking. 

“All right, do it yourself!” flared Evan, 
getting up and stalking off to the tent. 

“Tf I couldn’t do it better than this I 
wouldn’t try!’’ Billy flung after him, and for 
the rest of the day they were not on speaking 
terms. 

At dinner time and again at supper time each 
prepared his own meal of beans and tomatoes, 
unseasoned, and later, each taking a blanket, 
they turned in by themselves. This night, too, 
was a wretched one, but the culmination came 
about three in the morning, when the storm 
grew worse, the wind rising and lashing the 
trees, lifting and bellying out the tent, tugging 
at the insecure stakes; while the rain, driving 
in on all sides, soaked the shivering boys to 
the very skin. A sudden gust tore loose the 
stakes on the weather side, and the wind, 
getting under the canvas, ripped free those that 
still held, so that the tent was snatched from 
its fastenings and whirled off into the woods; 
the boys, completely unprotected, were at 
the mercy of the driving wind and the pour- 
ing, stinging rain. Drenched and shivering, 
hungry, tired, worn out, Billy got to his 
eet. 

“Well,” he said. “This is the absolute, 
petrified, complete tip of the extreme limit! 
I've got enough; I’m going to beat it out of 
here, right now. Darn this camping idea, 


anyway! This is where I put out for 
home!” 

“Me, too,” said Evan, forgetting the quarrel. 
“Come on; let’s dig out. Do you suppose we 
can light the lantern?” 

“Dunno; let’s try.” 

But they couldn’t; the wind blew out their 
matches as fast as they struck them, and in a 
very few minutes they had exhausted the ones 
in their waterproof boxes; the others were 
hopelessly soaked. 

‘“Come on,” said Billy, throwing down the 
lantern in disgust. ‘‘ We'll make it in the dark.”’ 

And stumbling and falling, banging against 
trees, breaking through the undergrowth, 
they set out for West Lockport. 


BoB CARTER, leader of the eagle patrol 

of the Lockport scouts, came out of his 
tent and yawned and stretched. The morning 
sun was rolling back the low-lying mist that 
covered the surface of Round Lake and turning 
the smooth and glassy water to gold where the 
light lay across it. Off in the distance the 
water broke into glittering sparkles as a light 
breeze ruffled it, and near at hand a fish 
jumped, falling back and sending concentric 
circles of wavelets rolling out from the place 
of its fall. 


“Ho-hum!”? yawned Bob again, and as he | 


did so the tent-flap behind him lifted and Joe 
Cullen stepped out, bugle in hand. From an- 
other tent came Mr. Patton, scoutmaster, 
nodding a pleasant good-morning to the two 
scouts. 

‘All right, Cullen,” he said, crisply. ‘Sound 
reveille.”’ 

As Joe was lifting the bugle to his lips he 
stopped at sight of two bedraggled figures com- 
ing through the woods toward the tent. Wet, 
footsore, bruised, lame, they hobbled along, 
their clothing torn and ragged. 

“Well, for the love of Mike!”’ exclaimed Joe. 
“Will you look at this pair coming!”’ 

Evan and Billy told their story, and try as 
they might, the listeners could not keep their 
faces straight. 

“The trouble with you fellows,” said Bob 
when they had finished, “‘is that you tackled 
a job you weren’t ready for—sort o’ bit off 
more than you could chew.” 

“Don’t we know it?” asked Evan. 
rub it in.” ; 

“Well . . .”’ said Bob, and turned to confer 
with Mr. Patton, who nodded agreement as 
Bob talked. “TI’ll tell you what,’ Bob went 
on, turning again to Evan and Billy, “suppose 
you stay here with us for a few days—”’ 

“But we’re not scouts!’ Billy interrupted. 

“That’s all right; stay as our guests. 
Maybe after a week or so you'll want to join, 
and if you don’t, why, maybe you can pick 
up some pointers that’ll come in handy next 
time you start out on your own hook.” 

Half an hour later Evan and Billy, warm, 
dry, and dressed in clothes loaned by the boys 
of the troop, were sitting in front of big bowls of 
steaming catmeal, with fresh soda biscuit and 
ham and eggs waiting their further attention. 

“Say, Ev’,”’ said Billy. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Say, I'll tell the world these scouts are 
pretty good guys, eh?” 

Evan dropped his spoon clattering in the 
empty bowl. 

“Believe me, Bill,’ he responded fervently, 
“believe me, Bill, you sure said something 
that time!” 





“Don’t 
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The Official Knife — ad 
Scout of America—is now 
made by Remington. 


























Reliable as Remington Arms 


AKING camp calls for a knife that will cut 
and hold its edge and stand the gaff. 


Sound steel, honest workmanship. 


The Remington Trade Mark stands for these on 
Cutlery as much as on Shotguns and Rifles. 


The Official Knife is now one of the Remington 
knives. It bears both the Remington Trade Mark 
and the Official Boy Scout Insignia. A double guar- 
antee of dependability. Look for both when you buy. 


Master Blade of extra gauge and weight. Can Opener, 
Bottle Opener, Screw Driver, Punch Blade, Shackle of 18% 
nickel silver wire; Reinforced Lining on the 
Punch Blade Side; Handles of American 
Bone Stag; Nickel Silver Trimmed—all Re- 
mington details that add to strength, wear 
and attractiveness. 

Two sizes—Get yours now— from local B. 
S. A. outfitters, scout supply headquarters or 
wherever Remington cutlery is sold. 











The Model 24 
Remington Autoloading .22 Rifle 
Thelittle brother of a famous big game Rem- 
ington. Shot after shot, as fast as you pull the 
trigger. The recoil reloads it. 


Hammerless—no chance to catch hammer in 
clothes, fences or twigs. Solid Breech—dirt, 
rain, snow are kept out of the action. Take 
down—no tools required. Safety Devices— 
impossible to pull the trigger or fire the rifle 
when the safety is on. 


Your choice of chambers—for .22 short or 
“Palma” .22 long rifle cartridges. 


Send for Model 24 Folder. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY 


For best results be sure to shoot with 
Remington Cartridges. 
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Tanning Hides 
WOULD like to know a good remedy for 
the tanning of hides. —M AyNARD NoRcROss. 
On page 28 of the October, 10922 issue of 
Boys’ Lire you will find a long article by me 
on the subject of tanning of hides. 


Athletic Merit Badge 

AM a first class scout and am planning on 

taking the Athletic Merit Badge, and I 
want to ask if in the fourth requirement of 
this badge is it possible to have an athletic 
meet between two patrols and if any other 
games can be used beside the three (football, 
baseball, basketball) state it —Nri Rosy. 

1. An athletic meet between two patrols of 
eight boys each will be satisfactory. 

2. Yes. 





Can a Woodchuck Chuck? 

1. Where is there a place that has for sale 
Indian goods, bows and arrows, etc. 

Is a groundhog a different name for a 
woodchuc k? 

3. Where could I get a road map from May- 
ville (Mason County) to Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Scout ROBERT CULLEN. 

1. Any large sporting goods store either has 
them in stock or can get them for you. 

2. Indeed, it is. A groundhog is another 
name for woodchuck, and he is several times 
larger than his tiny brother, the chipmunk 

3. From the U.S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at soc. each. 


A Scout from Canada 
ILL you please tell me the address of the 
Canadian Boy Scouts. Also how should I 
recite the Scout Pledge to the flag. I belong 
to a troop in the south of Florida.—A Scout. 

Banque National, Ottawa, Can. 

Through reciprocal arrangements with the 
Canadian Boy Scout Association, the Canadian 
Scout is not expected or required to forswear 
in any way allegiance to his mother country. 
You can become an associate scout in the 
troop and conform to the troop’s rules and regu 
lations in every way except in the matter of 
the Oath of Allegiance. 


‘A Scout’’ Please Note 
READ the request of “A Scout” St. Louis, 
Mo., for information on falconry in your 
Scouting Section for February. I had the 
good fortune to get the National Geographic 
Magazine which you mentioned, and it has a 
fine article on falconry. If you will send me 
the address of the scout I will forward it to 
him. It is a pretty old copy and may be hard 


to get I hope this will be of interest to the 
scout. It gives me great pleasure to be able 
to do this little “Good Turn.’’-—Scout H 
GALLAND. 


Will the boy who signed himself as “A 
Scout, St. Louis, Mo.,”’ asking for information 
regarding falconry, send his name and address 
in reply to this generous offer. We do not 
have it. This is just one reason why I wish 
every boy who writes to me would give me his 
real name and address. 


PA had 1. 





Signal Codes 
‘AN you tell me whether I should learn 
either two arm semaphore code, general 
service code or both for a second class require- 
ment.—CaRL MAYLE. 
Either the semaphore or the general service 
code will be acceptable for the second require- 
ments. 


Foreign Scouts 

WOULD like to carry on correspondence 

with scouts of foreign countries and I won- 
der if you could give me the address of some of 
them.—ERNEST CLEMENT. 

Write to the Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, care of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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HE most difficult task that I encountered as a 

patrol leader was the job of getting the patrol to 
work as a unit—as a patrol, for the advancement of 
the troop. Towards this end I bent all 
efforts and I believe my efforts were 
rewarded. 

The Beaver Patrol was composed of 
boys of various ages—four being younger 
than I and the other three being about 
my age. Like all red-blooded American 
boys, these fellows were full of life and 
always ready for a good time. My job 
lay in directing their energy in the right 
channels and in instigating a “‘gang”’ 
spirit among the scouts of my patrol. 

We started the ‘patrol meeting 
habit” and met every Wednesday night 
at the home of one of the boys. We 
passed tests together; we took merit 
badges together; and we studied and 
worked; as @ patrol. The boys began to realize 
that ‘‘a chain is no stronger than its weakest link”’ 
and every boy was determined that he would not 
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Spare That Tree! 
PLEASE answer this question. Will it kill 
tree to cut a piece of the bark off? We 
do this in the game of trailing —THomas 
MILLER. 

It will not hurt a tree to make a small mark 
in the bark. Many fine trees have been injured 
and killed by thoughtless boys who cut too 
deep or who hacked off too large a section of 
the bark. Consult your scoutmaster. 


Plenty of Time 

AM a boy eleven years old. I am not yet 

a scout but would like to be one. My next 
birthday is July 24th. I have the scouts’ 
Handbook and have studied the tenderfoot 
test and I think I could pass it, before my 
birthday.— Bitty CHASE. 

Sorry you had to wait for a reply. I am 
glad we have such a good tenderfoot scout 
coming along. Cheer up. July 24th and your 
twelfth birthday will soon be here. It would 
not be fair to all the other fellows who have 
to wait if we let you join before. Study hard 
the tenderfoot tests so you can be all ready 
to pass them this summer. 
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Butterflies and Caterpillars 
ILL butterflies retain their colors after 
death? 
Must caterpillars, beetles, etc., be preserved 
in alcohol? —LrEsTER CLAWSON. 
1. Most of them do, but some, like the Green 
Tuna Moth, will fade. 
Beetles need no other preservation than a 
pin. Caterpillars may be put in alcohol. 


Books to Read 


t. IT am ten years old and want to know if 
you must be twelve years to become a Scout. 

2. I would like to know if you have to be a 
scout to belong to your Dan Beard’s Outdoor 
School and how much it would cost for two 
months and where it is. 

3- Could you please tell me the names of 
two books on tracking and camping? 

—CHARLES GEHNRICK. 
tr. Yes. ‘ 

2. No. Literature sent. 

3. ‘American Boys Book of Camplore and 
Woodcraft,’’ published by Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chapter XXX in “Signs, 
Signals and Symbols,’’ same publisher. Also 
“Tracks and Tracking,’’ by Joseph Bruneer, 
published by the Outing Company, New York. 


Making Moccasins 
\N you give me a receipt on how to tan 
hides for moccasins and a pattern or 

recipe on how to make moccasins?—Scout 
EDGAR FULLERTON. 

See Boys’ Lire for October, 1922, for in- 
struction on how to tan hides. 

See Boys’ Lire for February, 1921, for 
instruction on how to make moccasins. 


How I solved the most difficult problem I ever had as leader of my patrol 
be the weak link. 
vancement resulted and to-day every one of my 
old Beavers is a Merit Badge Scout. 
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Consequently individual ad- 


That patrol 
won five of the six Efficiency Contests 
in our troop during the years 1920 
and 1921, and has given two Senior 
Patrol Leaders, three Patro! Leaders 
and two Assistant Patrol Leaders to 
Troop One of Decatur, Georgia. Indi- 
vidual leadership in abundance ‘has 
developed from that group of boys who 
learned to work together as a patrol. 

I believe that this “‘stick-together"™ 
spirit is one of the greatest lessons Scout- 
ing has to teach. he scouts in a patrol 
or in a troop have not caught the true 
Spirit of Scouting untillthey have learned 
to work with their fellow scouts. A fellow 
who has not learned to co-operate with 
others—to get in the game and fight as 
a machine, 1s worth no more to a scout 
troop than he would be to a football team. 

Watiace McP. AtstTon, 
Decatur Georgia. 
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New York Scouts 

WISH you could send me a Jot of pamphlets 

on woodcraft and scouting, and I would like 
to get in touch with some scouts ina New York 
troop.—NEIL STRONG. 

1. Better get American Boys’ Book of Camp- 
lore and Woodlore, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott, of Philadelphia, Pa., or you can secure the 
merit badge pamphlets on Handicraft, Hiking 
or Camping, at 15 cents each, through our 
supply department. 

2. Write the Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





Star Gazing 
AM interested in astronomy and would like 
to know what makes the forms and figures 
made by the stars change their positions at 


certain times of the year. For instance, at cer- 
tain times of the year the great dipper may be 
on the level and a little later on may change its 
position and may be turned nearly upside 
down, or it may have its handle pointed to- 
wards the earth as at this time of the year.— 
HOWARD PERKINS. 

The change of the location of the stars in the 
sky is due to the rotation of the earth around 
the sun. The earth moves about the sun in a 
huge circle but the other stars do not. We 
have not space here to explain this fully, but 
our Merit Badge pamphlet onastronomy, which 
can be secured through our supply department, 
at 15 cents will make the matter plain, or any 
text-book on this subject will give you the 
desired information. Astronomy is a fascinat- 
ing subject. Why not study it and learn the 
names af some of the stars and constellations 
and the wonderful things about them? 


Senior Patrol Leader 
OULD you please tell me what a senior 
patrol leader is as I cannot find it in the 
handbook, also a good way to earn the troops’ 
uniforms.—ScouT KeirH KILBy. 

1. See page 21 of the 26th edition of the 
Boy Scout Handbook for definition of senior 
patrol leader. He must be a first class scout 
of strong qualifications. He assists in scout 
instruction and in the conduct of the troop. 

2. Here are some of the ways other troops 
have earned money for equipment. Giving mov- 
ing picture or minstrel shows, collecting and 
selling wastepaper and rags; running a stand 
at the country fair; selling ice-cream, popcorn 
and candy; delivering telephone directories; 
collecting and selling old metal and bottles; 
repairing, staining and varnishing furniture; 
picking apples, peaches and grapes, etc. 


Maryland’s Boundary 
ILL you please tell me if the Boundary 
Line between Western Maryland and 
West Virginia is settled —RAyMonp Hutson. 
We are unable to find any record that the 
precise western boundary between Maryland 
and West Virginia has yet been determined. 
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Woodsmen’s Instinct 
I GREATLY enjoyed reading “The Black 

Wolf Pack.” I am interested to know i 
there really are people who can find their way 
in a strange region by means of instinct or 
the sixth sense. I wondered if you did not 
have this instinct to some degree. My civics 
teacher is also interested to know about this 

Hoping you won't mind the questions of 4 
girl— JANE THAYER. 

What is called the sixth sense, that is the 
sense of direction, is really the ability to 
concentrate one’s mind on one object. Tt jc 
like Coué’s formula repeated in this respect, 
The wilderness man notes the trend of the 
hills and the streams, he notes all prominent 
landmarks, he does this thing almost uncon- 
sciously and when he wants to find his way he 
must remember all these things that his syb- 
conscious mind has noted, in order to remem- 
ber them it is necessary for him to concentrate 
his mind on that alone. Many of these men 
cannot explain to you how they do it, but the 
real wilderness man can find his way anywhere 
even though the country he is in is uninhabited. 
He will know where the game trails are, because 
he knows that they have got to be in certain 
places and he will find the game trails lead. 
ing in the direction in which he wants to go, 
It would take a good chapter in a book to 
describe this in detail. These men act almost 
like a carrier pigeon and apparently without 
thought. 








Cabins and Camps 
CAN you tell me where I can get a book on 
building log shelters and the like? Also 

can you tell me where I can get a book on 
repairing and building row boats and canoes? 
Thanking you for your help.—Cerct!. Francis. 

“Camp Buildings and Scout Shelters’— 
sold by the Supply Department, 15c. 

“Shelters, Shacks and Shanties,”’ by Dan 
Beard. 

“The Canoe,”’ by Pinkerton, published by 
Outing Co., New York. 

‘Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating,” by 
Miller. 


The Compass and the Earth 
ILL you please tell me why the needle 
of a compass always points North, also 
are leggings official with a scout suit —Haroip 
SMITH. 

1. All magnets attract iron and steel, that 
is, they pull iron and steel towards them and 
hold them fast by a force which is caused by 
electricity, and which is called ‘magnetic 
force.’’ The two points on any magnet where 
the pull is greatest are at the ends. These ends 
are called the North and South Poles of the 
magnet. No doubt you have yourself seen 
toy magnets and have amused yourself by 
gathering up nails, wire filings, etc., by means 
of the magnetic force. 

Now the earth is a great magnet and pulls 
most strongly at its two ends, the North and 
South Poles. The compass is a steel needle 
that is a magnet too and it pulls hardest at its 
two ends. Naturally the earth being larger, 
exerts the strongest pull. It pulls the end of 
the steel needle magnet towards it because the 
magnet itself is most sensitive at its ends. We 
mark that end of the compass north and 
whichever way you turn the needle, the 
magnetic pull of the earth’s North Pole will 
draw the end back again towards itself. 

2. Yes, if you want to wear them. 





Here’s a Chance for Snake Collectors 
AN you give me the address of several boys 
who would be able to trade snakes am 
animal tracks with me, or any boys who would 
collect snakes for me, preferably from the sout 
and west. I will pay expenses and send the 
boxes.—Scout Francis J. HARRINGTON. 
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| Captain Kidd and the Fisherman 1 


(Concluded from page 13) 
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distant. ‘‘Pass that close aboard,”’ he directed, 
“and you have nothing else to fear. I'll be 
going now, if you'll lend me an oar.” 

“Not so fast,” said Captain Kidd grimly. 
“T’m overfond of your company.”’ 

Into John Cole’s honest face came a look 
of anger and consternation. 

“ \ bargain is a bargain,’’ he said stubbornly. 
“T was to free you of the islands, not to ship 
as a foremast hand.”’ 

“ Aye,’ agreed the Captain easily, “but I 
have changed my mind.”’ 

For one long minute John Cole faced him, 
the anger mounting higher the while. 

“Then I will change mine,’’ he cried, and 
before those about him could guess his purpose 
he had put the helm hard over until the sloop 
was headed fair for the rocky islet. 

Captain Kidd sprang forward to grasp the 
helm. A dozen hands ran aft at his command. 
But John Cole had not made his move without 
some quick thinking. He was over the rail, and 
when that enraged seaman, relieved of the 
helm, rushed to the side all that he saw was a 
trail of bubbles. 

John swam under water until his bursting 
lungs could stand it no longer and then he 
shot to the surface. A glance over his shoulder 
showed the sloop still towering dangerously 
near above him. She was shaving the rocky isle 
so closely that a man could have leaped to it 
from her deck. But she cleared it and as it 
dropped astern the figure of the pirate captain 
appeared at the taff-rail of the quarterdeck, 
pistol in hand. John heard the plunk of the 
bullet as he dove again. 

He was in a desperate predicament. Against 
the swift rush of the ebb-tide he could 
barely hold his own. His one hope lay 
in making the rocky isle and waiting for 
chance help from the mainland or until the 
tide had turned and he could drift shoreward. 
He swam strongly under water yntil out- 
stretched hands met the barnacles of the rock. 
His head came out and he breathed the blessed 
air again. The sloop was farther away but 
many eyes were watching for him now and 
presently bullets spattered about him. He 
dove again, putting the rock between him and 
the pirates. This rose but a few feet above the 
water but that was sufficient. Lying half in 
the water he was no longer a target for the 
muskets aboard the ship. 

But it seemed that Captain Kidd was not 
to be foiled in this manner. Perhaps he had a 
suspicion of John’s real knowledge of his move- 
ments on the Island. Peering about a corner 
of the rock John saw that the sloop was heaving 
to and a small-boat was alongside into which 
men were tumbling. 

He was like a rat in a trap, yet he must make 


a fight for it. He pushed off from the Island | 
and swam shoreward. The tide breasted him 
back. Foot by foot he overcame it. But a 
glance over his shoulder disclosed the small- | 
boat coming up hand over hand. He swam on | 
desperately, feeling that it was his only chance | 
of life. Then he caught an eddy from one of | 
the lesser islands, that helped him. 

Astern, they in the small-boat had seen his | 
better progress. A man in the bow dropped | 
his oar and took up a musket. The bullet 
skipped by dangerously near John’s head. 
He had not the wind to swim beneath the 
surface now, so he struggled on as he was. 

A fearful glance showed the small-boat had 
cut the distance between them in half. “Stop, | 
fool, or I’ll crack your skull,” came a com- | 
mand. 

The nearest island was still some hundreds 
of yards away, but no use to surrender to these 
fiends. Better go down like a man, thought 
John, and he swam on. 

Then there came a louder report from the 
ship, followed by a second. At first John 
thought they were trying the cannon on him, 
but there had been no splash. He turned 
wearily to look. The small-boat had halted 
in its course. Smoke hovered about the deck 
of the ship. John’s eyes ranging beyond saw 
far to the southward and westward the glint of 
the sun on white sails. A big ship was piling 
down the sound under a cloud of canvas. 

They in the small-boat had seen it, too, it 
seemed, for they pulled lustily back toward 
the pirate sloop. 

Now John had but the sea to fight and con- 
serving his strength he at last made an outer 
islet. From the beach of this he saw the pirate 
make all sail and start down the sound in 
flight before the stranger. 

Later, when the tide was running in strongly 
between the islets, John took the water again, 
nor did he stop then to look for the treasure, 
but swam on to the mainland. 


F KIDD before he was taken to England to 

be tried and hanged sought that treasure on 
High Island he sought in vain. 

One John Cole took up his residence in the 
town of New York shortly thereafter. He was 
a man, it seemed, of considerable fortune, 
though whence this had come no one knew. 
He invested in a brig which became the first 
of a considerable fleet of merchantmen by rea- 
son of Cole’s shrewdness. He married and 
raised a family which would have met the 
approval of Benjamin Franklin, being of the 
requisite ten in number. 

There are some who say that pirate gold 
brings ill-fortune, but John Cole was not one 
of them. 














‘ The Best He Had 
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the score stood fifty-seven to fifty-four in favor 
of Beeman. It was then that all eyes, as had 
been the tendency for some time, turned to- 
ward the gyrating figures out on the field, 
where, with varying degrees of success, the 
spinning discus was sent hurtling through 
space. 

There is nothing much more uncertain to 
handle than a discus. It is like a big heavy 
plate, and, to get hold of it at all, is a problem. 
To have it strike the air just right so as to 
scale and carry far is still more of a problem. 
Three throws are allowed. Even those most 
dextrous at it may bungle. But the Rockledge 
aggregation were hard to beat. They knew 
Jed must be Beeman’s sole hope, and evidently 
he was without experience. If they could beat 
him, staving Beeman off, they would win the 
meet. Striving hard, everything pointed to 
their doing so. Jed, the first time up, made a 
fairly good throw that brought a cheer, but it 
finally had to give way to others, and on the 
second round he failed dismally. Nor could 
any of the other Academy men, try as they 
might, do better. One other placed for a while, 
but he, too, was finally outdistanced. It 
looked, as Jed stepped into the ring for his final 
try, that Beeman was done for. 

The stands could not even yell so tense was 
the excitement. On that throw really depended 
the outcome of the meet. It was barely possi- 
ble that he would get it up somewhere among 
the others. How he did it they never knew. 
He simply stood and heaved. It was a gi- 
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gantic throw. His long arm swung way back 
and he sent the heavy black disc spinning into 
space. Perhaps luck, to some extent, re- 
warded the effort. It edged just right into 
the air, and went and went. It kept going, 
and, as it began to fall, it seemed as though 
the spectators began to rise. No one knew 
just how far it had gone, but it was obvious 
that it was a good throw, and up with the 
leaders. It struck the turf, sending the earth 
flying as it dug in, and rolled. The men with 
the measure ran to take the distance. It did 
not stand first, but it stood second, and none 
others, amid the yells of jubilant Beeman, 
surpassed it. It nosed Rockledge out of 
three points, and gave them to the Academy, 
winning the meet. There were a good many 
heroes that day, and the team, at the dining- | 
hall that night, was cheered collectively and 
individually, but none received a greater 
ovation, burying beyond resurrection all the 
past, than did Jed Barrows. 

“Tt was worth it!” 

The report of the meet got into the papers. 
Jed’s name, and a little something of his story, 
were featured. His father’s eyes as he greeted 
him the following week, were twinkling. 

“Next time I’m going down and see you 
do it!” he declared. “You couldn’t quite 
deceive us, boy! I’m glad!” 

“T gave them the best I had!” he answered. 
Then, as he became conscious of the import 
of the words—‘And the best came back 
to me!” 





Great shoes for games and hikes and 
camping trips. Equally good indoors 
or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Non- 
skid soles; tough resilient rubber; uppers 
of Top Notch long-fibre duck; trimmings 
and ankle patches of real leather. 























































































If Crusoe had 


seen these! 


F Old Robinson Crusoe had seen the 

Top Notch Cross on these footprints 
he would have known that their owner 
was a wise and careful buyer—that he 
knew how to get his money’s worth in 
rubber-soled canvas shoes. 

The Top Notch Cross on the soles or 
ankle patches assures you of real shoe 
comfort as well’as long, faithful service. 

That mark is your guarantee that the 
soles are made of tough, resilient rubber 
and the uppers of genuine long-fibre 
duck. No material goes into a single 
pair of Top Notch Shoes unless it has 
met severe tests for durability, elasticity 
and appearance. 

In fit and style Top Notch Shoes are 
built as carefuily as fine leather shoes. 
Every pair is strictly hand made 
throughout. 

Your shoe store or sporting goods 
dealer has, or can obtain, genuine Top 
Notch Rubber Soled Shoes for you. 


You’ll need this book 

BE SURE to write us for your copy of ‘‘Hiking and 
Camping”’ by Clint Little. It contains useful in- 
formation on the food, clothing and equipment 
you should take; on how to select a camp site; on 
the care of your feet, etc. You'll find it a handy 
book to keep. Just send us a post card and we’ll 
mail your copy at once. 


Made by 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Every Scout a Camper 


ID you know that your local council 

office has a list of experienced outdoors 
men who will be glad to give you helpful sug- 
vestions about your camp? These men are 
members of campers’ organizations, boards of 
health, forest supervisors, explorers, seasoned 
campers all of them, who have volunteered 
their services to teach you the tricks of the 
trade not found in books, and to help you make 
your camp the best ever 

This plan has been worked out by the 
National Department of Camping to help out 
its program of better camps for more boys 
If you don’t know about the A. B. C. grading 
ystem of camps by which every troop has a 
chance to qualify for grades above the mini 
mum standard, and to compete with its own 
ecord in advancement, ask your Scout 
:xecutive. 

Be sure to take advantage of his visit when 
our inspector comes to look over your camp,” 
ind show him the Scout methods your troop 

es, and learn all he has to teach you. You 

ll tind him a good scout - 

rhe Spring Tonic Conferences have been Weck ees por 
onducted in every region of the country to 
make available to your scout leaders the best 
ind latest material on camping. Water safety was especially 
mphasized, and the Red Cross in Washington sent Commo 
lore Longfellow and a corps of assistants to cooperate with 


» scout officials. 


A Boy Scout Slogan 
5 ey Reverend Henry A. Reed of Elmira, N. Y., has made 
i contribution which is of interest. For some time he has 
been trying to secure a slogan for 
his boys, a slovran that would unite 
the educational and religious ek 
ments of the scout program, and th 
high ideals of service for which it 
stands. Finally he has arrived at 
this, which he terms a wiif\iig 
slogan. ‘“‘My best self—for a best 
possible America—for the sake of 
a best possible World.” 
\ number of other slogans have 
been used by different troops, “ lo 
Give is to Live.” “Live and 





t, Pa., scouts “ran the city” for an hour. The boys held a regular election for the 
various offices, Scout Jack Scully being elected Mayor 


One Crowded Hour 


NUMBER of cities in Pennsylvania have for a brief 
4 4% period turned over their administrations to the Boy 
Scouts, recently. These include Lancaster, Oil City, Franklin 
and Chester 
For one hour on a Saturday morning at Seattle, Wash., 
fifteen-year-old Scout Mayor John Moriarty assisted by his 
corps of deputies, all of whom had been elected to office in 
conventional style by their brother scouts, held session at 
the City Council Chambers. .\ surprising amount of business 
vas transacted Definitely, here is what these officials 
accomplished: 


Chicf of Police presented with a petition asking inves- 
tigation of the enforcement of the anti-cigarette law. 

Committee of Scouts named to investigate dangerous 
tralhiec points in Seattle. 

Plans formulated to organize a “‘trafiic and safety”’ 


committee in all schools. 





Help Live,” has also been su 

gested. Aslogan should embody 
in brief but forceful words some 
high ideal typical of all the el 
ments of Scouting, in its men 
tal, moral and physical aspects 





Has vour troop a slogan? 





Their Friends, the Rotarians and the Kiwanis 
ye OP 100 of Cincinnati, organized and sponsored 

by the local Rotary Club, limits its membership to 
crippled boys. 

In Toledo, Ohio, Troop 46, composed also entirely of 
rippled boys, is under the kindly care of the Rotary 

Deformed bodies, lame legs, useless arms,” says a local 
xuper, “have served as a spur rather than a hindrance 
in carrying out Scouting activities. The boys are mak 
ng excellent progress in wigwag and semaphore si 
naling 

The Terre Haute, Indiana, Rotary Club has decided 
to build, by June ist, a new lodge for the boys at the 
cout camp. The lodge will be arranged for year-round us¢ 
It will have a large dining-room, a room for the camp museum, 
an oflice, kitchen and storerooms 
In the great dining-hall will be a 
large fireplace over which will be 
carved the Rotary motto, “Service 
before Self.” 

In Oil City, Pa. the Kiwa- 
nians have decided to organize two 
troops. One will be for newsboys 
only. 

The club will offer an annual 
medal to the scout proving to be 
the best scholar, and another 
medal to the scout knowing Oil 
City and Venango County the 









best. They have also decided to _ priation of $1,500,000 to cover the improvement. Now, scouts, here is a chance for 
back a movement to provide a permanent “That's the proper spirit,” said the man who holds the job —_ you to do a good turn to your brothers 
NS camp for the scouts of the local county of mayor when a scout doesn’t. ““We need improvements in (Concluded on page 45 





Boy Scout Cabin in Toledo, Ohio 


\pproval of plan for advisory board, conposed of 
business men, to cooperate with City Council in matters 
of finance. 

Proposal that city officials be required to take the Scout 
Oath in connection with their oath of office. 


\t the police station, the fire stations, and on trailic duty 
throughout the city, the scouts were on duty. 

The Boy Scouts of McKeesport, Pa., acted as city officials 
recently and liked their jobs. The entire city government 
except the Treasurer's office was taken over by the scouts for 
one hour. 

The boys who held office were elected by ballot and the 
election board who counted the votes was made up of Scouts. 
Mayor Jack Scully was the Scout they elected. 

One of the important items in the Boy Scout administration 
was a bill for opening and widening two streets and an appro- 


Mckeesport, and in their cause we need the 
help of boys as well as adults. I heartily 
favor the Boy Scout Movement It teaches 
loyalty to God, to city and country.” 


Douglas Fairbanks to be a Scoutmaster 
AM sure that all Scouts will be interested 
in two news items about Douglas Fairbanks. 

First, the bow and arrow which he used in 

“Robin Hood,” and which he offered last 

winter as a prize for the best essay on archery 

submitted by a Chicago Scout, has been won. 

William Weber, sixtcen years old, first-class 

scout of Troop 87, is the lucky boy. 

Second, “Doug” is going to be a scout- 
master. 

With William G. McAdoo, National Vice- 
President of the Boy Scouts of America, I had 
the pleasure of a visit with Mr. Fairbanks on 
my recent western trip. He consented not 
only to take up active leadership of a troop 
of his own, but to develop a film of this troop, 
showing the recreational activities and charac 
ter build’ng and citizenship training of the Boy 
Scout provram. The Los Angeles repre senta- 
tive of Will Hays was also a member of the 
party which called on “Doug.” Fairbanks is 
delighted, he said, with the prospect of serving 
the boyhood of the nation as scoutmaster, “in 
the greatest boy movement in the world to-day.” 

He said: “I wish to pay my respects to that wonderful 
bunch of fellows, the Boy Scouts. Tell them I am thrilled 
to death with the prospect of being a scoutmaster, and I am 
sure when my little troop is hum- 
ming we shall make a noise that will 
circle the globe.” 


New Flag for Veteran Troops 
ROOPS which have been in con 
tinuous registered existence for 

five years or more naturally take 
considerable pride in their classifica 
tion as veteran troops. 





In response to the many requests 
for some means by which such troops may display their veteran 
membership, the National Council has approved a special 
troop flag bearing appropriate insignia. 

The new veteran troop flag is identical with the familiar 
red and white flag with the green and gold Boy Scouts of 
\merica emblem in the center, but in addition it displays 
in the lower left-hand corner (toward the statf) the 
veteran scout insignia, appearing in gold upon a diamond 
shaped field of blue muslin. 


The Annual Council in Camp 


OTH days of the Annual Meeting of the National 

Council are to be spent in camp. If the sun shines 

fine! If it rains, the members will have a chance to 
demonstrate that a scout is cheerful. 

There is a rumor that the members may cook their 
own “twists” and flip their own flapjacks (surely there 
will be a circle of interested onlookers if that happens! 
In any case, there will be a campfire, songs and stories. 

The camp will be at beautiful Kanahwahkee; the dates 
will be in July 9th and roth. We wish the members all 
kinds of luck—and hope they do not work too hard! 


A Scout Cabin 

rs JLEDO scouts are the proud 

possessors of a new Scout 
Cabin which is unique in being erected 
not out in the woods or in the open 
country, but in the very heart of down- 
town Toledo. It stands in a public 
park where hundreds of people pass 
daily. The assembly hall, a fine spa- 
cious room, with broad sunny windows 
and a huge brick fireplace, is large 
enough to make two hundred scouts 
comfortable. There is a big kitchen 
to feed them, a radio outfit to amuse 
them, two private offices, and a big 
upply room. Some outfit! Overhead 
blazes a huge electric sign announcing 
for blocks that the Boy Scouts of 
(America have a home that Toledo is 
proud of. 
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Playing Tag with 


(Concluded from page 7 ) 


a Goliath 
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Then he had it. He saw the bear plodding 
patiently along on all-fours, stopping to turn 
over flat rocks and to examine possible crevices 
under the tank around which he was slowly 
making his way. He would explore the gap 
between the tanks, and in his own good time 
would reach the pile of boards. 

And in the meantime Sam worked feverishly. 
The roof of the tank on which he had been 
maneuvering was built of substantial inch 
boards, nailed in place with tenpenny nails. 
The roof of the other tank, however, had been 
blown away the previous spring and had been 
temporarily replaced with shiplap, anchored 
in place with batten strips at each end along the 
middle. Sam grasped the nearest of these 
strips and jerked at it. The nails came out 
unwillingly; they squealed and jerked, but 
one by one he twisted them out. They were 
light-weight box-nails, fortunately. He threw 
the strip behind him and leaped across to the 
next one, that bisecting the tank. It came up 
quite easily. He noticed with grim understand- 
ing that the workman who had done this job 
had not been a stickler for thoroughness. There 
were only six nails across the entire strip. 

As he reached the last of the three strips, that 
nearest the outer edge of the tank, something 
appeared just over the rim. It was the head of 
the silver-tip. It came bobbing up and the 
animal’s tiny eyes glowed malevolently for an 
instant. Then there was a clatter of falling 
boards and the head abruptly disappeared. 

Sam sobbed out a prayer of thanksgiving— 
the bear was temporarily frustrated, but he 
would be back in an instant. The boy gripped 
the last strip and jerked at it with convulsive 
energy. It came away with a ripping sound and 
he threw it down at the massive figure of the 
bear. A board slipped under him as he turned 
and raced across to the farther edge of the tank, 
and he was nearly caught in his own trap. He 
laughed shrilly, turned, dropped to his knees— 

The head of the silver-tip reappeared. The 
brute worked deliberately. He seemed to 


realize that he had plenty of time; and now that 
victory was within his grasp he was disposed 
to enjoy his revenge. He rose breast high 
above the edge of the platiorm. Then he was 
up on it, and was lumbering across— 

In that last instant, Sam had a wild moment 
of horrified suspense—he had not figured on 
the weight of the bear! The animal was well 
away from the edge of the tank. The boy 
gripped the boards on which he rested and 
yanked at them. Then bent and creaked, but 
he could not move them. 

The weight of the bear was too much for Sam 

but it was also too much for the shiplap. As 
the animal plowed forward, there came a sudden 
moment of crackling, splintering confusion—a 
roar and scramble—a splash. Sam was hurled | 
backward by the up-ending of the shiplap, as the 
bear’s weight converted each piece into a lever. 
He landed on his back, twelve feet below, and 
for a time lay there, too breathless and too 
thoroughly shaken to move. 

Then he rolled slowly and painfully over and 
listened. Inside the tank he could hear a 
mighty splashing and churning of water, accom- 
panied by guttural growls that sounded de- 
cidedly profane. He had the bear, without 
doubt: had him in the securest of all traps. 

Sam spent the next fifteen minutes in adjust- 
ing details. He shut off the great intake valve 
and opened the waste pipe till he judged that 
the bear would be able to keep his nose out of 
water by standing erect; then he shut off the 
waste faucet and climbed up to where he could 
look down at his recent adversary: the bear 
peered up at him through glowing, blinking 
eyes. His anger seemed to have cooled many 
degrees, for he made a whining, protesting, 
snuffling sound, as if suggesting a truce. 

Sam grinned. 

“Keep it up, you old reprobate!” he chuckled 
shakily. “I owe you a vote of thanks—you’re 
going to take me half-way through college. 
But—I don’t want to owe you any more! 
You're a tough customer!” 








low to Make a 
(Concluded 





from page 24) 


Dug-Out Canoe 











the bottom a trifle, say one and one-half feet 
wide, by scoring slightly and hewing a level 
strip from stem to stern. With a chalk string 
snap a line along the peeled sides of the log to 
mark the gunwales of the canoe, allowing about 
seventeen inches for depth of canoe. If chalk 
will not mark on the wood, wet charcoal dust 
and cover the string with that. 

Leaving about two feet at bow and stern 
begin to score by chopping notches along the 
top of the log down to the chalked line, Figs. 
3. and 4. Next hew away the wood between 
the notches, Figs. 5, 6 and 7. Then roll the 
log over and round the bow and stern at the 
dotted lines on Figs. 5 and 6. To save moving 
the log so often the bow and stern are some- 


times shaped when the log is in the position 
of Fig. 2. 

The block of wood between notches can be 
mostly split off by first driving the axe at 
different points down to the chalk line and then 
using two wedges on each side of each block. 

When all surplus wood is split or hewn 
away, begin to hollow out the inside; this re- 
quires careful work to prevent making splits 
or holes in the sides. An adz is a useful tool 
for this work, but a good axman needs no other 
tool than this axe. Amateurs use an awl 
with which to make small holes in the sides; in 

, these holes they drive slivers with blackened 
ends so as to guide them when hollowing the 
log and keep the sides a uniform thickness. 
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‘These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 
|. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. L 
rectly: Activities of scouts, hiking, campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a ar 
will be paid for every other ghana accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 














|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you frst heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
ip Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only, 


1923 


4. Descripiions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


_5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 


Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. } 





7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges | 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning | 
or not, is to be available for publication. \ 
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A Few More Days— 
And School’ll Be Out! 


Coats off! You'll want good- 
looking shirts then. Yet not so 
fussy you won’t feel comfortable. 


curved armholes. Big pocket that 
you can “‘stuff”’ full of things 
without ripping. 


Mother'’ll like the neat pat- 
terns, up-to-date stripes and 
colors; khaki for outdoor sports: 
blue for work. Faced openings, 
military collars. We make Honor 
Bright PlaySuitsforlittletots,too. 


Honor Bright is just the shirt 
for dress-up or knocking ‘about. 
Snappy —well cut—well made. 
Plenty of room, so you can swing 
or stretch without muscle bind- 
ing. Stout, reinforced fabrics— 


Honor BRIGHT] © 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


Do you like to fish> To build cabins? This 
Tocampout? Tomake boats, box kites, How to Get 
100 Page- 


* bows and arrows and scores of other 
outdoor things? Then you'll want this 
great book—packed with 200 stunts Hand- 
for lively boys. 
Book 
Mail 


Free for Four Honor Bright Tags 
Every boy whosends usonly fourtags 
Coupon 
Below 








from Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses 
gets this fine 100-Page Book Free. Send 
coupon below for first tag. Then ask 
mother to go to the store and help you 
pick out some Honor Bright Shirts or 
Blouses with tags. All it takes is three 


tags more. for Your 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY fRirc¢ 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Tag Now! 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mail Coupon é 
§ Dept.D-6, 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. For First Tag 
i Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and get a free copy of FRE j 
\ Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. { 
I ne Tene ene ENE ooo 5 on 85 6.6.0.0 0.0 60 6:0 00 0.0.00 0008 50 soe bbb SSeS 00500060600“ es ° | 
j Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts?............00ceeececeecseeeeeeensesseeeeeeeee i 
| ao 225s cihbnin. oe 's's dnb 0b odeibee SMsisin 65 'eo%.cie.cin 6.c3.obs avis sh CSC eSORESEN CODES C6 eER eoee | 
B Tows......... TES OE CPOE EIN ARO SNE OPO ae 





HONEY NUTS 


OH BOY! They look good, taste good, are good 


Make you strong and healthy 
DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL, SATISFYING 
On hikes, fishing trips. any time. At school. baseball games, 
anywhere, Don't be hungry—it’s awful. 2b. trial pkg. $1.00 


prepaid. Free circular. Money back if not satisfied. 
(25 Years 


BYRON TYLER Food Specialist) 


150 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


z 


x 
x 


Lowest Prices In America. 


5 Before you buy—see our Catal 
\ 2 Tas of Touring and Comping Keats, Cloth. 
\ Jo y Goods, etc. 
\s 
teed. 50% less than dealers 
and address today for FREE BOOK. 
. 


ing, Cooking Outfits, Arm 
andreds o! 
price. 
CARNIE-GOUDIE CO., Dept. 562 Kansas City, Mo. 














The 


UCH has been written concerning this 

hook-up, a drawing of which is shown ir 
Diagram No. 1, but results obtained have beer 
varying. Our own experience has been gratify 
ing, however, and we do not hesitate to recom 
mend this circuit for near-by reception, espe 
cially where an antenna of ordinary dimen 
sions cannot be erected, since reception is 
possible with the ground alone, with a very 
short indoor antenna (15 to 20 feet of lamp 
wire) or with a loop of about eight turns on ¢ 
30-inch frame. 

The conventional specifications for the vari 
ous elements constituting this set are as fol 
lows: 

L, honeycomb coil “D L so. 

Lz honeycomb coil “D L 75.” 

C, 23 plate vernier variable condenser. 

C. mica grid condenser of .coo25 mfd 
capacity, fixed. 

Cs, Cy, Cs fixed mica 
.006 mfd. capacity. 

R, variable grid leak, extremely critical. 

R, grid leak, not critical. 

Rs _vernier rheostat. 

A the 6 volt storage battery. 

B_ the 80 to 120 volt “‘B”’ battery. 

T the vacuum tube, radiotron 2o1 or its 
equivalent. 

Othe lead to the ground, loop or antenna. 

G the lead, optional, to be used when both 
terminals of loop are to be connected to the set. 
These elements ought to be very carefully 
assembled and panel and base should be of 
hard rubber or bakelite. Mica condensers are 
recommended and the vernier condenser C, 
should be of the best make. 

The critical part of the set is the variable 
grid leak shunted around the grid condenser. 
This leak-(R,) may be of the lead pencil mark 
type but a good factory made variable grid leak 
is much to be preferred. The honeycomb coils 
are mounted on the front of the panel parallel 
to each other and about 1 inch apart. The 
right polarity can be determined only by ex- 
periment. If, after the set is assembled, the 
tickler (Lz) does not regenerate, reverse the 
leads where they go into the coil. 

Many amateurs have endeavored to operate 
this hook-up with too low a plate voltage. 
This is a mistake. True, the set will operate, 
in a measure on 45 volts, but for real super- 
regeneration the higher plate voltage is abso- 
lutely essential. When properly assembled the 
merciless squeal or howl characteristic of super- 
regeneration may be produced at the slightest 
provocation. A set which does not show this 
symptom is not functioning at all. Conse- 
quently the beginner should “look for the 
squeal ’’—and if he gets it he will know at once 
that he is on the right track at any rate. 

The grid leak is most troublesome and re- 
quires special attention. Failing to obtain 
satisfactory results with either variable pencil 
grid leaks or with variable leaks bought at 
radio supply stores the writer hit upon the 
expedient of keeping the grid leak constant and 
varying the grid condenser. This worked 
admirably and is apparently the solution of the 
grid leak problem. To make this combination 
grid leak with variable condenser roughen a 
piece of bakelite with fine sandpaper and cut a 
piece 4 inch wide and 1 inch long. Drill two 
holes in the bakelite about 34 inch apart and in 
these holes fasten two copper rivets. 
Before fixing the rivets, however, draw 
firm: pencil marks around the holes in 
order that the rivets may make contact 
with the leak, which latter is made by 
connecting the holes with a pencil 
mark approximately 34 inch long and 
1/32 inch wide. Leads may be soldered 
to the rivet heads and connected to a 
three-plate variable condenser as 
shown in Diagram 1, Figure c. The 
condenser is mounted in the usual way 
upon the panel. By varying the capac 
ity of this condenser tuning is easily 
accomplished. Diagram 1, Figure b, 
shows the method of assembling a fixed ye 
grid condenser with variable pencil : 
mark grid leak. In using either vari 
ible grid leak with fixed condenser, or 
vith variable condenser with fixed leak it will 
be found that the assembly must be so adjusted 
by experiment) that the rapid knock or ratth 
incident to the grid leak operation is entirely 
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eliminated 


The leak RK, may be of slightly lower re 
tance than that of the grid. A pencil mark 
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80 to 120 volts. A lead pen- 
cil leak 4% inch long and 
1/32 inch wide may be 
shunted across the primary 


leads of the transformer. In 

300 lurns — Slabilizer lieu of this a mica condenser 
F3L wrrsulaled rt r 722 of about .c0025 mfd. capac- 
wire ; ; ity may be placed across the 

; circucl secondary leads of the trans- 


volume of sound is 
greater than that 
obtained with the 
ordinary regenera 
tive set. Moreover, 


Hig dL 


Diagram No. 1 


former. We have found this 
one-step amplifier no more 
critical than the single tube 
set while it gives remarkable 
volume of sound. An ordi- 





good distance with 

an outdoor aerial 

may be obtained. We have picked up stations 
500 miles distance with this hook-up. 

The reader will notice a coil (Figured) in the 
diagram. This coil was made by the writer for 
the purpose of stabilizing the reception. It 
consists of a piece of soft iron 1 inch long and 
4 inch in diameter, bearing two washers on 
the ends and wrapped with 300 turns of No. 34 
silk-covered copper wire laid on evenly in sev- 
eral layers. When inserted in series in the 
circuit at X the signals came in with greater 
stability. 

We have not found a phone condenser of 
service in this hook-up, though some experi- 
menters use one. 


nary fiber horn fitted with a 
Baldwin mica diaphragm 
phone can be heard throughout the house. 
There is very little distortion. 

Both tubes are “‘hard”’ ones, in this case 
they are U. V. 201. All mountings are made 
upon bakelite and the set is not enclosed in a 
cabinet. If placed ina cabinet a comparatively 
large one is recommended in order to eliminate 
capacity action between the parts. 

We have used several types of inductances in 
assembling the Flewelling hook-up but find that 
the honeycomb coils operate best. A variometer 
will work but the coupling is too close. With 
honeycomb coils the coupling may be varied to 
a wide degree, and as loose coupling is essential 
to good tuning and operation we do not recom- 
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No. 2 we show a 
hook-up of the Diagram No2 
Flewelling circuit 


One slop amplifier with Flewelling Crewt 
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stage of audio 
amplification. While this 
slightly in detail from the one given above, it i 
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When assembling the one-step ampliticr the 
high sides of the transformer P, and S, should 
be connected, P, to the minus of the “B”’ bat- 
tery operating the first tube and S, to the grid 
of the amplifier tube. An ordinary radio trans- 
former may be used, but care must be taken to 
observe that it does not become burned out, as 
is liable to happen because of the excessive 
plate voltages employed. A two-step amplifier 
gives extremely powerful sound volume and 
should never be tuned with the phones close 
to the ears as the howl which sometimes comes 
in is deafening. Our experience with two- 
steps in this circuit has been limited but from 
what we have done the second step seems 
entirely superfluous. 

It is a nice question whether this circuit is to 
be generally recommended as a substitute for 
the standard regenerative circuits. For the 
man who does not wish to be bothered with a 
set, who wants only to tune in with the least 
effort and who does not care particularly about 
the ‘insides’ of the cabinet, this hook-up 
should be let severely alone. It is very sensi- 
tive and requires nice adjustment. But for the 
real radio fan it presents some very interesting 
problems and possibilities while with patience 
and skilful handling it will give superior re- 
ception. For a boy who cannot conveniently 
erect an outdoor aerial we know of no circuit 
more alluring. At this writing the writer has 
just completed a set which is to be used by a 
friend who is boarding and has not been able 
to have a receiving set because of the aerial 
problem. For those similarly situated the 
Flewelling hook-up may be “just the thing.” 
It can be operated by attaching the lead to a 
radiator or water-pipe, or by putting a short 
antenna around the window-frame or picture- 
moulding 





| Radio Notes— 


Questions and Answers 











Anyone who has experimented with the Arm- 
strong Super, with Radio Frequency or with 
the Flewelling begins to observe how sensi- 
tive is the “field” surrounding the apparatus. 
This is particularly noticeable when the hand 
approaches the dials or panel. Squeals and 
howls and growls. Excessive “B” battery 
voltages are also liable to give trouble. The 
set becomes supersensitive and body effects 
are marked. 

One of the reasons for this super-sensitive- 
ness to body effects lies in the fact that most 
receiving sets are built to sell—built for looks 
rather than with a view to efficiency. The 
popular practice of enclosing equipment in a 
beautiful mahogany box and crowding the 
parts inside without any regard to the elements 
of radio is largely to blame for inefficiency in 
actual operation. 

The “‘cabinet ” may have come to stay, but 
as a general rule, cabinet assembly and all that 
is consequent upon it is bad radio engineering. 
A receiving equipment to be A No. 1 effective 
ought really to be mounted on a large bakelite 
baseboard—no panel, no box, no paint, no 
frills. The parts should be set well apart, espe- 
cially the inductances and transformers; the 
condensers should be of the best make and the 
disposition of all the elements carefully 
planned. 

Unfortunately much of the apparatus on the 
market is made for panel mounting, but base- 
board units are obtainable if one is willing to 
shop around. The writer has made or tried to 
make about every kind of radio set—it being 
his business to do so—but for his own personal 
use he has a simple two-tube set, one radio fre- 
quency tube followed by detector, mounted on 
a bakelite baseboard 10 inches wide and 22 
inches long. This set gives both distance and 
volume (though it may not be used on an 
ordinary horn). Body effects are negligible, 
and the tone is clear and smooth, due largely 
to the fact that regeneration is not employed, 
and to the baseboard assembly 

Those who do not care so much for “looks” 
as for real radio efficiency will not go astray 
in planning baseboard mounting. We do not 
venture the prediction that the cabinet will 
eventually be done away with, but we do be 
lieve that the baseboard mounting is the sup 
rior method of assembling the units 

In the “Radio Notes’ department of the 
March number of Bove’ Lire I read ar 
entitled “A Good Regenerative Set," which 

Concluded om page 44 
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wrestling. You have 
barred with your left 


the manly sports. 


tax your full strength, 


book on wrestling. 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler ae a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 

H and FARMER 
BURNS. 


Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
train you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
Sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
Itisthe greatest mind and 
body builder in the world. 
It breeds quickness,vigor, 
endurance, bravery, all 
the manly qualities that 
men defer to and women 

ire. Itdevelops every 
muscle in your body. It 
Ee you poise. You can 


Send Cou 
FREE 








A*“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of 

your opponent’s right arm 
’ hand and his left orn barred 
with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a good 
hold for self defense, where you might wish to 
your man under control for some time. Try 
your brother or a friend today, and see ho 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


HIS picture illustrates only one of 
"T thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 


Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 


Wrestling is exceptionally fine 

Bo Ss @ exercise for a normal boy of nor- 
® mal health; but a boy should 

always know that his health is normal before he 
undertakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
running races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. You want to be 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all 
Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 


wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 


Be an Expert Wrestler 


the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off. Begin today. 
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competitor and was in need of riding hard. | 
“T’ve got to make Oakville by two o’clock in | 


the morning,”’ said he. 


| 
“We've come to pace you into Jackson | 


City,”’ they said. “Brushy, here, will take the 
lead and you drop in behind him and the rest 


of us will come along as fast as we can. Flynn | 


is only about twenty miles ahead of you.” 

Brushy proved to be a steady, fast rider, 
and Tom clung to his rear wheel without the 
fear of a repetition of the accident of the 
previous afternoon. They made the ten miles 
a short easy run. 

At Jackson City Tom stopped for a short; 
quick lunch, announcing that he was going on 
at once. The boys cheered him and agreed to 
give him an escort to make it easier to ride 
after dark without having to consider the con- 
dition of the road or where to turn. 

There was one fellow who mixed in with 
the group on their arrival at Jackson City, | 
and in the crowd it was not noticed that he | 
was a stranger. He kept out of Tom’s sight, | 
but did his best to hear all that was said. 
When it is explained that he had an Airline 
bicycle parked by the hotel steps, a bicycle 
that was identical with Spike’s, except for the 
sign, it may be recalled that such a rider and 
such a bicycle took the train for Jackson City 
from farther back on the run. He had seen Nick 
and Gimp as they passed through the town and 
had received certain instructions from them. 
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(To be concluded in the July Boys’ Lire) 





Camping Wrinkles| 
(Concluded from poge 27 
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| 
in the position in which they are to remain. | 
Go to the rear, and with the ridge rope throw | 
a clove hitch around one of the poles an inch | 
or two from the top of the pole, and as close | 
to the tent as possible. It will be well to cut | 
a notch around the pole to prevent the rope 
from slipping down when stretched. 

Now lift the pole to a perpendicular position. 
This will raise the rear of the tent into place. 
Grasp the rope and keep it taut, to hold the 
pole and rear of the tent in an upright position, 
while you go back, at right angles to the rear 
of the tent, and secure the rope to a rock, stump 
or anything that will hold. It may be necessary 
to drive a stake for this purpose. 

Using the other pole, guy the front of the 
tent in exactly the same manner as the rear. 
When the tent is finally pegged down it may be 
found necessary to tighten the guy ropes a little 
to stiffen the ridge. 

Now the tent must be ditched, in order to 
carry off surface water in case of heavy rain. 
For this purpose a ditch about four inches deep 
should be dug along the four sides of the tent 
(outside, of course), with a drainage ditch lead- 
ing off on the lower side. 





““Grizzly’’ Smith on ‘‘Camp Don’ts”’ | 
ELLO, Scouts! I’m camping in the big 
woods way out in Oregon—and you are 
beginning your plans for your summer camps. 
Because I have camped and hiked for years | 
and years in mountains and on plains, in winter | 
and summer, in wet weather and dry, Boys’ | 
Lire has asked me what I would say to each 
scout troop about camping if I could talk to 
each one personally. Well, I’d say this, and 
make it strong— 

Don’t make camp beneath or in reach of dead 
trees, where the tree will fall on you if it 
breaks. 

Don’t make camp in summer on low, damp 
ground or near ponds of stagnant water or in 
depressions, where, in case of rain, the water will 
run into camp. 

Don’t build fires against trees or decayed 
logs or rotten stumps, for once a fire is started 
it is very difficult to put out. 

If compelled to camp on steep ground, don’t 
build your fire above camp, for it is apt to roll 
into camp when you are asleep and set fire to 
your clothing or bed. 

Don’t build fires in heaps of brush or on beds 
of compost, or leaf mold, where it will get 


| beyond your control or be left smoldering 


after you leave camp. 

If you want to be a good scout, don’t cut or | 
mar green trees, for they will stand as mute 
witnesses against you after you are an old man, 
Nothing, to my mind, spoils the beauty of a 
camp like the hacking of the green trees, 
This no scout should ever forget 

Don't leave refuse of any kind lying.about 
to be a menace to the health of the camp 

Don't leave camp until you know 
spark of fire is out 

Don't loaf around and expect 
de the work 
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FREE 

A Vitalic Bike Cap 
to boys who will 
write us for it. 


“Why Don’t You 
Use Vitalics?” 


“Mine are Six Years Old” 


Boys tell us how their Vitalics resist punctures, and 
wear and wear for years. Stand the hard use that 
only boys know how to give tires. Their letters are 
the best evidence we have of Vitalic quality. 


Such records of service and long lasting qualities 
are the kind of proofs that count most with buyers 
of tires. 


And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver Johnson 
and others specify only Vitalics as standard equip- 
ment for their finest bicycles, is it any wonder that 
boys for years have preferred them? 


For real endurance no tires equal Vitalics. “Tougher 
than Elephant Hide” is a slogan that thousands of 
boys have proven for themselves. 

Whether it is on the new hicycle, or for the old 
insist on Vitalics. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1954 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 


VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 
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The.Rizate. Galleon 


I shudder and Sway like a spectre of gray aglow as they stored it below, 
In a gloaming of Purple and green, i 

As I roll on the ti whepé the fish, goggle eyed, 
Have eaten my ertebrae clean, To salvage my secret — or 





Deep under the wav, ing my skeleton staves, And here | shall lie with waves for a sky, 
Where the s dows"gre inky and cold, In a cradle of corajy eep, 

And, massive in bulk, burie deep in my hulk, my mouldering £8rm breaks apart in the storm, 
Lies a treagure of silver and gold, And my gold Paves the floor of the deep. 


—Sherman Ripley 
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RACTICALLY everybody has teeth. The difference 
jy between people is where they have them. Some have 

r them tied on a string toa doorknob, some have them 

in a little tin box to look at now and then, while others 
have them in a tea cup. The best place, however, is to have 
them where you first find them. And it’s easy to keep them 
there if you use a little gumption. Gumption is a fine thing 
teeth. You can’t buy it at the drug-store; it doesn't 
come in a bottle and it doesn’t come in a box. Nobody can 
give it to you and nobody can take it away from you. If 
you want to have it, you can have it; if you don’t want to 
have it all the king’s horses and all the king’s men can’t force 
it upon you. 

\ tooth is a queer thing. Perched in your mouth it has 
such a gentle, such a noble expression. You can see sweetness 
and nobility over it like a halo. It doesn't ask anything of 
You can use it three times a day and never pay it the 
slightest attention. You give it food and methodically it goes 
to work. Never a word of complaint. It’s there any time of 
day or night to work for you and never expects a word of 
thanks. If you clean it, all right; if you don’t, all well and 
good—or so it seems to say. You can put a nut in your mouth 
and it'll crack it for you. You can insult it—pick it with 
pins and nails and knifeblades, and it doesn’t pay any atten- 
tion—or so you think. You can go on neglecting it for years. 

“Humph ” you say. “My tooth is all right—it never 
causes me any trouble.” 

And then you crack another nut; you pick it again with a 
knifeblade. You don’t pay any more attention to it than if 
it was a stump on the back forty. The tooth 
doesn't say a word; it stays in the same place, _ 
takes what you give, j 
never utters a word of 


you. 















complaint. You get 

so you don’t givea 4 
whoop for that eg 
tooth. You neglect Fr 
it more. The tooth + 
hasn't shown the 
slightest indication 


but what it wants to 
be treated that way. 
But just wait. Its 
time is coming. It takes a 
long time for a tooth to 
. start anything 

But cats a-fighting, when 
it does! 


A SMALL black speck 
appears on it. You 
don’t pay any attention to 
it. There is a dentist in 
town with a chair waiting 
for just such signs, but you 
are busy. You haven’t got time for black specks. You crack 
some more nuts; you gouge around witha pin; you fill up 
on candy and go to bed without brushing your teeth. You 
leave a film of food on them .. . and still the tooth doesn’t 
pay any attention, It’s a fine, nice, obliging tooth—you think. 
The black speck gets larger. A hole begins to form. But it 
says nothing. 

Then one day when you take a drink of cold water you 
notice a queer féeling. Your tooth is “sensitive.” That is 
the word used. You move the water to the other side of your 
mouth and go on eating without giving it another thought. 
You let the tooth shift for itself. 

The hole gets bigger. You notice it in the 
mirror, 

“Hmmm!” you say. “1 ought to have that 
looked after.” You pick it with a pin and it 
seems all right. Some day when you haven’t any- 
thing else to do you will have it attended to. 

Then all of a sudden it happens—in the middle 
of the night. That is the time when a tooth likes 
to raise a rumpus. <A tooth will wait patiently 
all-day till night comes just to start something. _ 





Some have them tied on a string 
to a doorknob 
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By Homer Croy 
_ Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 7 


At first it is a cull, far-away ache; 
not very bad—just kind of in- 
teresting. But soon it comes up 
closer. It to throb; it 
feels as if somebody had gon 
down in the subcellar of your 
mouth and was 
banging around 
with a hammer. 

You get hot- 
water bottles and 
medicine for it, 
but the tooth 
only laughs. 
What does it care 
for a hot-water 
bottle? It be 
gins to jump and 
you get more 
medicine. Your mother gets 
out the family remedies 
and your father comes 
with good advice, but the = ‘ ye 
tooth doesn’t care. It has 
been waiting for a long 
time for this ‘occasion and 
it is going to make the best 
of it. It begins trying new :tunts. 
It is marvelous what it can do—it 
can thump and jump and shoot and 
wiggle—and all at the same time; and 
then just to show off it begins to chin 
itself and turn somersaults and back- 
flops and handsprings and ends up by 
skinning a cat. 

The more medicine you put on it 
the more it tries to show off. It grows tired of doing just 
gymnasium stunts and thinks that it is a vaudeville per- 
former. It begins to juggle and to do some plain and fancy 
buck-and-wing dancing. Back and forth it goes all over the 
place—oh, it thinks well of itself! It gets ambitious 
and wants to see how high it can jump. Up and down 
it goes; and then it thinks there is a row of empty 
barrels in front of it, like you have seen in a vaude- 
ville show, and it begins to jump from one barrel 
into another. There is nothing the tooth will not try 
to do—and all the time it is your premises it is having 
the show on. 


begins 


But the 


T IS not satisfied with the little performance it is giving. 
It wants the world to know about it, so it works on the 
sympathy of your jaw and gets your cheek to swell up so that 
everybody will know what is going on inside. Your cheek 
gets bigger and bigger; the tooth begins to prance around 
more than ever. 

It now thinks that it is a circus acrobat. It comes out and 
irots around the ring, showing off. Finally a rope is lowered 
and it is pulled up to a trapeze and it begins jumping from 
bar to bar. It tries high and fancy swinging; it goes to the 
top of the tent and lets loose, doubles up its knees on its 
chest and goes whirling around and around and then catches 
hold of another bar and gracefully comes back to where it 
started. Success has gone to its head. It no longer thinks 
that it is just a plain circus athlete—it thinks it is Diavalo, 
the King of Dare Devils. It wants to go to the topmost peak 
of the tent and do a high dive! It climbs up, higher and 
higher, and then stands there bowing a moment and then 
leaps off. It misses and comes down with a smash. 

But does that stop the tooth? No. It has a new idea— 
it now thinks it is the wild animal trainer in the bear cage. 
It comes strutting in cracking a whip and thinks it is making 
the bears go through their paces. Pretty soon it loses all 
reason. It throws its whip away and begins to slap the bears 
with its open hands. The bears stand it for a moment; then 
Old Grizzly—the hero of a hundred fights—goes after it and 
they have a rough and tumble—growl! snarl!—all over the 
place. 

You try to stop the tooth, 
but it only laughs. ‘You 
picked me with a knife, you 
cracked nuts with me, you y 
never washed me,” it says, 
















“and you thought I didn’t 
notice. Well, just have an- 


other think!” 

And with that it goes into 
the Lions’ cage. But it is not 
content with that—it turns all 


tooth doesn’t care ; . 
the animals together and tries 


to lick the whole bunch. Such 
scrapping, growling, such 


jumping! Once it was such a peaceful spot—now it’s a 
riot. The tooth is now all over the place, punching, jabbing, 
jumping up and down. This is the big time it has been wait- 
ing for. 

After a while it quiets down; it doesn’t throb any more; 
doesn’t hurt. You think it has forgotten and you try to go to 
sleep. It waits until you are just about there and then it 
gives a whoop and begins a war dance. It now thinks it is 
an Indian getting ready for the war path. Tom-toms beat in 
your ears—thump, thump, thump; dogs bark, squaws squall 
... it isa dreadful night. The next morning your cheek looks 
like a laundry bag. 

. As soon as your mother can, she takes you t6 a dentist. 
That tooth is having a good time—it knows what it is doing. 
It hurts all the way; it hurts going up the stairway, it hurts 
going in the door, but when it gets inside do you know what 
it does? It stops hurting as if to say, 

“You have done me wrong. I wouldn’t do anything so 
bad as that. Go on home now and everything ’ll be all 
right.” 

And you begin to believe it. All of a sudden you decide 
that you don’t want that tooth pulled. No, sir, that is a fine 
tooth. It is now all over—it won't hurt again. It never did 
before; it never will again. 

The dentist comes out in his white coat and smiles—a 
swollen jaw doesn’t mean anything to him. 

“Just sit down and we’ll have a look,” he says and leads 
you to a chair. 


UTTING his foot somewhere behind on the chair he begins 

to pump it up. Higher and higher you go. Then you see 
all the bright, shiny instruments laid out on the box—gougers 
and pickers and twisters and diggers and pullers and yankers 
—gracious! you had never known before there were so many 
things in the world to torture a person with. And then you 
see the dental engine hanging by a cord from the ceiling and 
it looks big enough to run a hoisting machine. Your knees 
are weak; your hands begin to perspire; something in your 
throat begins to bob up and down. The dentist picks up a 
pair of pincers and tries to hide them behind his back. Now 
lays them on a towel. But you know they are there. You 
know that when he gets your mouth propped open he is 
going to whirl around and stick them in. 

“Tt isn’t hurting,” you say. “It’s stopped. I 
think it’s going to be all right now.” And you try to 
wiggle out of the chair. But not much. He pushes you 
back. 

“Well, let: me look at it again,” he says and 
with that he pushes your mouth open a little 
wider. All you can see are wrists and hands, 
twisting and turning and then all of a sudden— 

jumping Jerusalem! He’s got his pincers on it. 

You try to’ tell him to stop, but your mouth is 

full of hands. Gurgle! gurgle! Grate! grate! 
Something sounds on the tooth—land of goo—— 
(Concluded on page 48) 

















AM RICHARDSON approached the big, dark 
house at the end of Walnut Drive by a new 
route that evening. Usually he walked briskly 
up the driveway, rattled at the front door to 

be sure it was locked, walked, whistling, around the 
graveled path to the side porch, unlocked the door there and 
peered in. If everything was all right, he went no farther 
except on Friday nights, when he went through the house, 
throwing the light of his electric torch into every corner. 

To-night he approached by way of the wooded hill which 
flanked the house on the south. And moreover, he ad- 
vanced stealthily, avoiding every twig or limb that might 
crackle under his foot and give warning of his approach 
He carried somethinz in his right hand—a double-barreled 
shot-gun. 

Sam reached the edge of the covert of bay and live oak and 
paused. The house looked about as usual. In the fast ebbing 
light of late evening it stood out a little somberly against the 
sky, but there was apparently no one about. Sam peered to 
right and left, then darted across the lawn and let himself in 
at a basement door. 

ife had keys to every door in the house. Mr. Bouten had 
given them to him when the house was closed for the season. 
He opened the door quietly, closed it with the same care, 
and again locked it. Then with his gun held a little in advance 
of hi body, he went up-stairs and into the kitchen. 

He paused to listen. Not a sound reached him, save the 
industrious fiddling of a million crickets, bivouacked on the 
hill. 

In the kitchen Sam arranged his station behind a three- 
paneled screen near one corner, his gun was between his knees, 
his ears and eyes were alert. Automatically he began to 
review the proce s of reasoning by which he had decided that 
this particular house would be chosen to-night. The deter- 
mining point was that it was the last house left, and that it 
wa in the direct line of the miscreants who had been breaking 
into the other summer cottage on the hill. 

In each case he had been unable to find them after the out- 
rage was committed, and now it had come into his mind to 
forestall the prowlers. They were just mischievous boys, he 
was sure; nothing of any v lue had been stolen, and indeed 
there was evidence that the outlaws never penetrated beyond 
the kitchen: probably a bunch of young roughs foraging for 
evaporated milk, dried prunes, sugar—anything left over from 
the housekeeping of the previous season. 

Well, he was ready for them. He chuckled softly as he 
patted the gun in the darkness. That was an idea that had 
come down to him by tradition—he had loaded it with rock 
salt! 

The everfing passed. Sam thought with regrct of his books 
and of his study table, two miles away in the little village where 
he made his headquarters. He was putting in all his spare 
time—time when he was not busy inspecting cottages, cleaning 
out the big twin water-tanks which supplied the community 
with water, or gathering mushrooms or mistletoe for the city 
market—preparing for his entrance examination at the state 
university, the following year. To-night he would have to 
remain idle. 


E DOZED in his comfortable padded willow rocker and 

awoke with a start: nothing but the whistle of the 
distant evening passenger. It must be about nine o'clock, 
according to that. Sam sat up straight and rubbed himself 
wide awake. For what seemed a very long time he sat thus, 
his eyes wide open 

He awakened that second time witha start, and sat shivering. 
He was cold—and there was something still echoing in: his 
ears: the sound of splintering wood. It came again—Sam 
leaped to his feet and brought the butt of the gun against his 
shoulder. In the same instant the kitchen door opened with 
a crash of wood and glass, and the boy stepped out into the 
room and swung the gun up. 

“Hands up—don’t move or I’ll shoot!” 

A vague figure moved before him. Then it seemed to swell, 
like the slimpsy bag of a balloon filling suddenly with gas: 
before him there loomed something massive and threatening, 
which reared to its hind legs— 

The roar of the shot-gun was echoed by a roar of pain and 
rage, and Sam found himself half-way down the basement 
stairs. In the fraction of an instant that had succeeded his 
discovery of the untoward nature of his visitor, he had fired 
the gun with its load of rock salt; and afterward had thrown 
the weapon itself at the tremendous thing which advanced 
upon him. He could still hear the scratching pad of great 
clawed feet in the room above. Then there came a creaking 
and squeaking in the direction of the back porch, adjoining 
the kitchen. A rumbling growl, which receded—and silence. 

Sam spent an hour next morning reconnoitering. He was 
bewildered—obviously the thing which had been breaking 
into the summer cottages in his charge was a bear; but there 
had not been a bear in this part of the country for five years. 
High-powered rifles had cleared them out, and it was said that 
there was not a grizzly in the entire state, where once there 
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had been so many of them. Perhaps this terrific creature was 
not a grizzly; but a bear it certainly was. 

As he examined the scene of the previous night’s adventure, 
he marveled at the absence of signs. The door had been 
smashed in, but there was no mark of tooth or claw, either on 
the woodwork or in the paths adjoining the house. If he had 
not seen, he would still think the marauder had been a mis- 
chievous boy. 


E MENDED the door and went down to the post-office. 
To the girl who handed him his mail, he spoke with 
assumed indifference. 

“T don’t suppose there would be much chance of running 
across'a bear in this part of the country?’’ he suggested. 
“Probably they’re all gone, long ago.” 

She nodded. “All gone—except the ones Colonel Sharp 
has down at his. place—he’s a big 
game hunter and collector, you 
know. And that reminds me—” 
she turned and rummaged through a 
stack of papers on the table back of 
the stamp-window—“he asked me 
to put up this notice. One of his 
pets got away—I’d hate to be the 
person to find it, in spite of the 
reward!” 

She held out a handbill with a 
heading in large, black type: 
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REWARD! 

The public is hereby warned that on the 
night of October 17th a large silver-tip bear 
belonging to the collection of Colonel Midian 
Sharp escaped from its quarters and has not 
yet been recaptured. A REWARD of five 
hundred dollars is ofiered for the capture of 
this animal alive. A suitable reward will be 
paid for his body, if it is necessary to shoot 
him. Colonel Sharp desires to state that this 
particular animal is dangerous, and should be 
approached only with the greatest caution.” 


While Sam was completing his morning work, 
he was making plans. Five hundred dollars would 
see him half-way through college, with such 
additions from part-time work as he could easily 
make. And he had a start on all the other hunters 
who would go after the bear: he knew where he 
was, or at. any rate where he had been. He 
believed he knew where the bear - 
stayed when he was not raiding 
kitchens. And already a plan for 
capturing the animal alive was 
forming within his mind. 

He finished his work, which in- 
cluded picking a crate of mush- 
rooms in a pasture adjoining the 
village and forwarding them by 
express to a hotel in the city. 
Then he struck off through a 
winding path that led up the 
wooded hill. This path led to the 
two tanks which supplied the town 
with water. 


| predievars up to the summit, 
the young man detoured into 
a little draw or gully and ap- 
proached a one-room shack built 
in the shelter of a great redwood. 
This was the headquarters of old 
Jemmy Taylor, who sometimes 
went with Sam on his trips after 
mistletoe, but who had formerly 
been a mighty hunter and trapper. 

Jemmy was away on a hunting 
trip now, but Sam had the key 
to his cabin and knew that he was 
welcome to use anything in it. 
The thing he wanted this morning 
was a ponderous looking trap, 
with double springs and toothed 
jaws. He had often seen it in a 
corner of the room, and had heard 
the old man tell of the bears it 
had caught back in the days when 
bears were plentiful. 

Sam knew nothing about the 
habits of bears. He dragged the 
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trap out of its hiding-place behind a crate of canned 
tomatoes, and stared helplessly at it. Then his eyes 
rested on the table which held the old man’s reading 
matter—some ancient daily papers, a movie magazine, 
and an unopened circular labeled “Fur List.” The 
newcomer opened this list and was delighted to find a meager 
set of directions for trapping various fur-bearing animals. He 
learned that bear-traps were set with clamps, and that dried 
apples made fine bait for bears. Armed with this information 
he rummaged industriously until he found a set of clamps and 
a venerable flour sack a quarter full of dried apples. 

From the position of the sun, he knew that it was noon as he 
approached the ten-foot fence surrounding the water-tanks, 
and shoved open the gate. 

A pile of boards at the farther end of the enclosure formed a 
rough platform reaching near enough the top of the tanks so 
that he could peer in under the planked roof—that was an 
easier method of getting up than taking the ladder just inside 
the gate. He noticed that a slimy sediment was forming 
along the sides of the tank, and made a mental note of the 
fact that it must be emptied and scrubbed in the near future. 

Afterward he slid down from the pile of lumber and retraced 
his way to the gate, where he picked up the trap, the clamps, 
and the sack of dried apples. With these on his shoulders, 
he plodded on up-hill to the lower end of a diminutive valley 
which split the summit of the hill into two parts. : 

Sam threw down his burden at the opening of a tangle of 
live oak, poison oak, and laurel which marked the beginning 
of this no-man’s-land. With a-heavy stick he shoved back 
some of the brilliant foliage of poison oak and 
peered into the depths of the jungle. He could 
see nothing, and there were no tracks. Never- 
theless, his heart pounded heavily at his breast- 
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bone, and he felt a mysterious creeping of the skin at the 
back of his head—for he was certain the silver-tip hid here 
during the day. It was the only plac where he could hide, in 
fact. The lawns and shrubbery of the lower hillside would 
hardly offer concealment for a jack-rabbit. 


¢ p~ pounding of his heart steadied down to a systematic 
thumping as he squatted over the big trap and awkwardly 
manipulated the setting clamps. When they were both in 
place, he dragged the heavy mechanism into the 
brush till he reached the opening of a tunnel-like 
path, used by cattle in the days when the hill was 
open pasture. He placed it in squarely in this 
aperture—the dry adobe showed no mark of hoof 
or claw; but if the bear stayed here, he would 
undoubtedly use this entrance. 

The matter of anchoring the trap puzzled him 
for some time. If he had known that a bear-trap 
is not supposed to be anchored solidly, but is 







at the tremendous thing that 
advanced upon him 
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He had thrown the weapon itself 


fastened to a log which serves as a drag, his task would have 
been easier. Jim’s idea was to fasten that chain so that if the 
big animal left, he would have to take the hill with him. With 
this idea in mind ‘he returned to the tanks and procured some 
heavy galvanized wire, with which eventually he fastened 
the trap chain so solidly to a live oak that he knew no living 
animal could loosen it. 

At six o’clock that evening the boy visited the trap. It was 
as he had left it. He hurried away down the path that led to 













the lower hill, unconsciously 
thankful that he was not called 
upon to face a trapped silver-tip 
in that semi-darkness. 

It was still dark when he arose 
next morning, but by the time 
he had climbed the hill and was approaching the water- 
tanks, a rosy flush had spread over the hills across the 
valley. Sam was whistling between his teeth and 
planning for the fortieth time what he would do if he 
found he had captured the five-hundred-dollar bear— 
alive. It seemed almost too good to be true—, 

As he came around the corner of the tank enclosure, a 
sound from the thicket higher up the hill brought his 
eyes instantly up and around. Something burst from 
the fringe of bushes—a huge dark something that came 
tumbling and roaring down upon him. The thunder- 
struck boy had just time to turn and to catapult himself 
through the gate of the enclosure. Before him was the 
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ladder leading to the roof of the nearest tank. He was up 
it like a spider, and in the instant of reaching the top had 
whirled and sent the ladder spinning backward toward the 
gate. 

It struck a newcomer: a tremendous dirty brown creature 
which hurled itself erect at the impact and hugged the ladder 
close to itself. The wood splintered into shreds and was thrown 
contemptuously away. Then the bear raised himself on his 
hind feet and stood for a long moment looking up at the boy. 


AM’S heart was beating with a flickering, 

smothering sensation. He saw that the 
huge bear trap, with its savage teeth, was 
clamped to the left rear foot of the bear—the 
chain had been snapped like a cord. It impeded 
his progress no more than a sand-bur would have 
hindered Sam himself: it was inconvenient, and 
it hurt; but he could run with amazing speed 
in spite of it. 

The bear dropped to all-fours, and began 
rumbling throatily to himself. Sam saw that 
he meant to explore the enclosure, and remem- 
bered the pile of lumber adjoining the rear tank: 
it would be the work of an instant for the great 
four-footed athlete to clamber up by that 
route—he must be prevented from discovering it. 

Picking up a splintered fragment of shiplap, 
the youngster hurled it at the bear, shouting to 
him at the same time. The board was wedge- 
shaped, with one sharp end. It spun through 
the air and this sharp point caught the bear on 
the ear. He struck at it with such precision 
and speed that he caught it before it reached 
the ground, and sent it whirling and humming 
like a bumblebee across to the fence. 

It produced the effect Sam had desired, how- 
ever. The bear up-ended himself and lumbered 
at his awkward but effective gait across to the 
tank, where he stretched himself up and tried 
to hook his great claws into the wood. 

The boy knelt on the edge of the platform and 
looked, half fascinated, down into the glowing, 
porcine eyes. He had never seen such a head: 
a great dome of tremendous girth at the ears, 
tapering forward to the long, strong jaws—it 
reminded him in some odd way of a great iron 
soap-kettle his father had had years ago. And 
those forearms massive, hairy, terminating in 
great claws that looked like grappling-irons. 
Sam shuddered and drew back. 

The bear dropped growling to the ground and 
again started to explore the enclosure. Sam 
raced across the top of the tank and picked up 
a narrow strip, such as is used to batten rough 
walls. There was a nail set at a bias into the 
end, and with this weapon he darted back and 
attacked his adversary. 

The bear roared and up-ended himself, striking 
short arm blows with those mighty paws. Foam 
appeared on his jaws, and once he doubled for- 
ward and bit at the trap clamped to his back 
paw. Sam prodded him in the ribs. It had 
become a wildly exciting game. He must keep 
the bear so intent on this attack that he would 
not insist on exploring— 

A sudden well-aimed blow caught thé stick 
and jerked it out of the youngster’s hands. For 
one dizzy, sickening instant he teetered on the 
edge of the platform. Below him he could see 
the bear poised, head tilted up, little red eyes 
focused unwaveringly, both forearms groping. 
He came up fully erect as the boy toppled for- 
ward. Then Sam caught himself and sprawled 
back upon the platform, sobbing, terrified. 


IS mind was racing, as the mind of a 

drowning person is said to race. He pro- 
jected events forward into their logical sequence: 
the bear would find the lumber-pile, would 
clamber up to the top of the tank, would either catch him 
there or would follow him to the ground—it would be like a 
cat catching a mouse in an open room. No hope. 

But there was another angle. Suppose that Sam waited till 
the bear was climbing up over the edge of the tank behind and 
then dropped to the ground in front, darted through the gate 
and slammed it shut—he would have his prize safely caged— 

He remembered a dozen gaps in the fence, where boards had 
worked loose and sagged out. It would take that great 
mechanism of brawn and bone less time than it took Sam to 
think about it to hurl himself through the fence. Then would 
come the short, hopeless dash down-hill— 

No thoroughfare in that direction. Sam stood up and 
approached the edge of the platform cautiously. He was 
still dizzy from his late encounter. An idea was groping for 
definiteness at the back of his mind, however. In some way 
he ought to be able to outwit his enemy. He had brains. If 
he could manage to shove the bear into the tank— 
(Concluded on page 35) 

















cozy little village of Westwood. Except 
for the robbery of a large sum of money from the safe 
of a local factory, which had occurred about seven 
years before when Jimmy was celebrating his sixth 
birthday, nothing exciting had happened that he 
could recall—not even the capture of the robber, 
although a reward of five hundred dollars for his 
apprehension still held good. Jimmy remembered 
that an individual hid been arrested in connection 
with the robbery but, although proved guilty and 
sentenced to five years’ confinement for another theft 
in a distant town, his connection with the robbery in 
Westwood could not be proved. 

Westwood, notwithstanding Jimmy’s doleful ‘sum- 
mary, did not always stand still, for the little town 
had a glorious Revolutionary and Civil War history 
of which to boast. Also, it has many legendary tales 
of pirate days and of buried treasure. Jimmy sighed 
for the days that were gone. He had read everything 
he could find of the town’s past glories and had learned 
its legends from the town’s oldest inhabitant who had 
heard the stories from his grandfather who, in turn, 
had heard them when he wasa boy from the then 
oldest inhabitant. 

Westwood was situated near the coast and was built 
along and away froma small river which flowed—accord- 
ing to local Civil War history—as a dividing line be 
tween the northern and southern forces. Jimmy learned 
this from books, but it was from the oldest inhabitant 
who said he had never told anyone else—that Jimmy 
learned of the mysterious secret passages all about and 


The passage went 
back and back ‘ 
miles perhaps 


xcitement 


OTHING ever happens in this old place 
any more,” sighed Jimmy Brockwell as he 
gazed gloomily down the main street of the 
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under the town. ‘‘ Yes,” said the old sailor, “I remember when I 
was a young feller, and it was just in such hot weather as this when 
the river had ’most dried up, [ remember guidin’ a couple o’ Grant's 


Out of every door poured the natives 
of the slumbering burg 


men to safety through one of them tunnels, and 
the same evenin’ bringing two of Lee’s men who 
were wounded around through another tunneland givin’ them a chance 
for their lives. I never found where the pirates hid their gold. I al- 
ways intended to look sometime, but the river kept comin’ higher and 
higher all the time and the entrances to them passages have been cov- 
ered over ever since, if the passages haven’t all been flooded up. If 
I wasn’t so old and stiff, I'd» be tempted to go and hunt for them 
again now that the weather is so hot and the river gone down a bit.” 

Jimmy’s lively imagination conjured up visions of hidden diamonds 
and “pieces of eight” and maybe skeletons. He cautiously approached 
the subject of a treasure hunt to his boon companions, Jack Lasky 
and Tim Connell, but they were more interested in the immediate ex- 
citement of baseball and swimming in the deeper parts of the river 
away from the town, leaving Jimmy to poke down through the water 
from a small flat-bottomed-boat among the stones of the old wall 
that edged the stream. 

It was after having spent a whole afternoon searching in vain for 
a tunnel, that Jimmy was now sadly commenting on the town’s 
standstillness. 

““We never even had the measles when they had them in the next 
three towns and the schools were shut up for weeks. We almost had 
a circus here once but the show busted up or something when it heard 
where it was comin’ to. Dad an’ Sheriff Nash often talked of the night 
of the big wind when the feathers were blown off the chickens and 
ducks; seems to be the only bit of excitement they can remember 
either. Let me see. Did anything ever really happen since the 
pirate days?” Exceptin’ for Joe Norton fallin’ out of a tree an’ 
bustin’ his arm I don’t believe anything really exciting happened, 
unless,”’ he added, “it was the time when Mr. Nash’s bulldog went 
mad. No wonder the dog went mad havin’ to live in a town like 
this,’ Jimmy sarcastically concluded. 

Then he broke out into a new line of thought. 

“Tf I even knew what part of the United States that robber went 
to,” he soliloquized, “I might be able to get that five hundred dollars 
and then I could go to college or travel or something, but the fellow 
that stole that money could have been around the world seven times 
since. Some day I'll leave this old burg and go to some of the big cities 
where a fellow can see a big fire once in a while or a sheriff doing some- 
thing exciting.” Jimmy had in mind his own town’s amateur fire 
brigade, the members of which had never, in Jimmy’s recollection, put 
out any fires bigger than the matches with which they lit their pipes, 
and the county’s sheriff who one dark night near the town bank shouted 

“Hands up!” and because his order was not 
obeyed, fired two shots into a small shrub 
which he mistook for a burglar. 


HE weather around Westwood grew 

warmer and warmer, and the river went 

lower and lower until the records for many 

years were broken; the mercury’s height on 

~ one hand and the river’s lowness on the 
other. On one of these hot days Jimmy 
3 wandered down to the steps where his boat 
4 was tied and found to his astonishment that 
the boat was resting on dry stonesand where 

~ usually a river at least fifty feet wide flowed 
was now trickling a little stream over which 
he could with very little effort easily jump. 
“The tunnels! The secret passages! The 
buried gold!” shouted Jimmy and he ex- 
citedly floundered through the mud and 
Pe, ; stumbled over the stones of the river’s bed as 
he rushed up the course in search of the long 

lost secrets. Atlast adventure was his, at 

last there was to be excitement in Westwood. 
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Hurriedly he 

‘lambered along the 

~_ old wall and sud- 

denly a gaping hole, 

dark and mysteri- 

Further along the wall he saw an- 

other and yet other cave-like openings. Trembling with a new 

feeling, half delight and half fear, he peered into the inky black- 

ness and when his eyes grew accustomed to the darkness he 

saw that the passage went back and back, miles perhaps. He 

paused hesitatingly before entering, and then decided to look 

into the other openings. Each presented the same unanswer- 

able blackness and unlimited inwardness. Would he dare enter 

alone and explore to emerge later the hero of Westwood and 

the reprover of Jack and Tim who did not believe in mysteries? 

Discretion in his head and valor in his heart struggled vigor- 
ously for mastery over Jimmy, and discretion won. 

“T don’t want all the honor for myself,” said he, ‘and be- 
sides, it would be better to have Jack and Tim along in case I 
found a treasure chest too heavy to carry by myself. It would 
be also handy to have them along if something happened.” 
Jimmy didn’t say what the something might be but he vaguely 
felt there might be something. 

Back he went sloshing through the mud until he reached 
the stone steps. Up these he flew, along the main street, 
across the square, down a side street, past the fire-house, by 
the factory, along another street and into a field where he 
found his two friends perspiringly practicing ball throwing. 

“The tunnels! The pirates! The gold!” he shouted. 
“Come on! Come on!” 

““What’s the matter with the poor nut?” said Tim as he 
gazed open-eyed at the mud-spattered, excited boy who was 
dancing wildly before him. 

“It’s the heat,” said Jack. ‘Come on, pitch the ball.” 

“But li-listen,” incoherently panted Jimmy, “I’ve found— 
I’ve found the-them.” 

Jack looked at Jimand they bothapproached Jimmy. Grab- 
bing the expostulating youth, they vigorously deposited him on 
the grass and dropping down on each side of him held him tight. 

“Now, what’s the matter?” said Jack. 

‘Give him a chance to get his wind,” said Tim. 

Gasping a few minutes and finally sobering down enough to 
realize that he had not been very explicit, Jimmy related his 
adventures of the morning and told the two boys that he had 
come to share honors with them. 

“T don’t want any honors, but if there’s to be any fun I'll 
go along,” said Tim. 

“Well, I don’t mind giving you a hand,” said Jack, “but I 
don’t see any sense in such nutty business.” 

The trio started toward the river, Jimmy impatiently in 
the lead, the other two trailing curiously behind him. 

“‘ Any matches?” asked Jimmy, adding ‘‘ We may need them.” 

“T’ve got a flashlight, at home. Wait a minute. I'll get 
it,” said Jack. 

The excitement of having a real cave in which to test his 
flashlight put some speed into Jack and he was not long in 
obtaining it. 


ous, yawned before him. 


EACHING the steps, they went down and jumped to the 
river bed which was about five feet lower. Plodding along 
Indian file they at last reached the first opening that Jimmy had 
discovered. It wasnow the turnof Jack and Tim tobe surprised, 
for they had- had no faith in Jimmy’s tale of tunnels and they 
certainly did not believe the stories which Jim had passed along 
from the old sailor. Now having peered into the recesses of the 
other secret passages they were ready to swallow with their eyes 
shut and mouths wide open anything he cared to tell them. 
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“This might have been the very tunnel up which Captain 
Kidd or Morgan the Buccaneer dragged his victims,’’ said 
Jimmy, “and maybe there’s some of their skeletons in there 
yet!” 

“‘Mebbe,”’ echoed Tim in an awe-hushed tone. 

“T don’t care. Skeletons can’t hurt a fellow, they’re only 
bones just like in the butcher’s store,’”’ said Jack. ‘“Let’s go 
im.” 

““Who’s goin’ first?’’ said Tim. ‘“There’s only room for one 
at a time and I haven’t the light.” 

“Guess you’re putting it up to me,” said Jack, “but my 
torch won’t take us more than a mile in there.” 

‘Well, let’s go about half as far as you think the 
torch will bring us,”’ said Jimmy, “and then we can 
get back all right.” 

‘‘ Agreed,” said Jack, “‘and I’ll let Jimmy take the 
torch. He knows more about these secret passages 
than I do. He can lead us.” 

Tremblingly but unhesitatingly Jimmy struggled 
into the little more than boy-sized opening and the 
other two clambered in after him. He snapped on 
the flashlight and pushed forward closely followed 
by his curious and nervous companions. The 
torch battery was not working very well and oc- 
casioned numerous halts in readjusting. This 
caused a few awkward jams in the traffic, Tim in the 
rear bumping into Jack, who was immediately be- 
fore him, and Jack bumping into Jimmy. The walls 
of the passage were very rough and the bumping of 
the travelers was not at all like diving into hay. 
The dank atmosphere of the narrow tunnel gave a 
sort of cemetery feeling and suggested hosts and 
skulls. 

Altogether the boys were not at the hundred per 
cent point of sunshine cheerfulness, and when in the 
middle of one of Jimmy’s hair-raising assumptions 
Tim bumped Jack, Jack bumped Jimmy and Jimmy 
bumped the flashlight clean out of his hand and, as 
it smashed to the ground, the last vestige of self-con- 
trol had left the party. 

“Quick, get it!” excitedly yelled Jack. 

“Ouch!” bawled Tim as he banged his head 
against a projecting bit of masonry when he tried 
to turn around quickly to run out. 

Jimmy stooped over to regain the torch, when Jack, 
who could see over his bent form, shrieked, ““What’s 
that? Look! I see two eyes looking at me!” 

Jimmy looked up. Horrors! He saw away back 
in the darkness a pair of steady, beady, cruel, yellow 
eyes looking straight into his own, and the eyes were 
moving toward him! 

A wild scramble to turn around, then some real 
bumping as Tim fell. Jack and Jimmy immediately 
piled up on Tim. Confusion and consternation 
reign in a realm of pitchy blackness. 


[ FSPERATE struggling on the part of Jimmy 
got him over the other two and relieved the 
situation somewhat, making it easier for Jack and 
Tim to untangle. A sense that the dreaded owner 
of the yellow eyes was approaching made all three 
boys struggle blindly, madly, toward the entrance. 
Were they. in a large open dark space they would 
not have known in their excitement any sense of direction, but 
in their present situation the narrow passage guided them. 
Jimmy saw a faint light ahead and could now see the rocky 
masonry in silhouette, which enabled him to dodge a few extra 
bumps. Fear lent speed to his staggering feet. Tim, away 
back, was panic-stricken and gave voice to an unearthly scream 
that mingled with a high pitched shriek which came from 
close behimd him as his flying heels kicked his dreaded pursuer. 
The unknown at lightning speed brushed past in the narrow 
passage, and like a flash Tim realized that whoever or what- 
ever it was, its intention was to get to the entrance first to 
make them prisoners. Past Jack and out at the entrance of the 
tunnel, beating Jim to it, flashed the sheriff’s own pet tom cat! 

One after the other out tumbled the exhausted and nerve- 
shaken adventurers, bumped, bruised and sore, bodily and 
mentally. 

“Didn’t I tell you there was no such things as ghosts,’ 
blustered Jack, while he tenderly rubbed the half dozen or so 
bumps om his head. 

“And to think it was an old cat scared the two of you,” 
said Tim, “and then you both wanted to get out first.” 

“Never mind,” said the now more or less recovered, though 
very much scratched and disheveled Jimmy, who felt that 
the adventure needed a captain who could maintain some 
sort of order if it were to be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. “T’ll get a lantern and plenty of candles. Wait 
around a few minutes.” 

Jimmy lost no time in getting home to the woodshed and 
back with the necessary illuminants. He found his first and 
second mates squatting beside what was left of mid-stream 
and making cold applications to their many bruises. They 
had not deserted for the reason that it was almost impossible 
to appear in Westwood’s main street as decorated as they were. 
Filling their pockets with stones in case of emergency and tak- 
ing along a couple of stout driftwood clubs, the three valiant 
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knights again set out, or rather set in, in quest of adventure. 

“‘Let’s go in the tunnel we know,” said Tim. 

Boldly they pushed forward along the more or less familiar 
tunnel, Captain Jimmy in the lead with his swinging lantern 
casting dancing shadows on the gloomy walls. On they went 
until they came to where the flashlight had dropped and there 
Jimmy gathered up the scattered parts. On this trip Jimmy 
refrained from supposing adventures, their realistic one being 
enough for the time being, so he kept silent until he had passed 
the point where the yellow eyes had been first glimpsed. Sud- 
denly he stopped, being far enough ahead so as not to bump. 


“ 








In the shadows behind the box he saw a crouching figure 


“A skeleton!’ he exclaimed. 

Jack and Tim tightened their grips on their clubs and 
advanced to peer over their leader’s shoulders. Sure enough 
on the ground were some bones! 

“Not enough to make a whole skeleton,’ Jimmy said, as 
he gingerly picked up a bone. “It looks like a human bone. 
Maybe it’s one of Morgan’s victims. Maybe he is the fellow 
that Morgan beheaded, because I don’t see any skull here,” 
he added. 

Jack was about to cast doubts but Tim interrupted saying, 
“Maybe if we found the treasure chest it might be bigger 
than the three of us could lift. Supposin’ we go out and 
get the gang. There’ll be plenty of honors and gold to 
share.” 

“T guess it would be better,’ Jack and Jimmy hastily 
agreed, and the captain and his crew moved rapidly again 
toward the tunnel entrance, as rapidly as they could go, and 
they didn’t look behind, though they felt decidedly uncom- 
fortable sternwards. Out in the fresh air they heaved heavy 
sighs of relief and made preparations to gather reinforcements. 
In the meantime, the couple of old bones that the sheriff’s 
cat had dragged in from the home pantry stayed where they 
were and added a more or less artistically gruesome touch to 
the stage setting of the mysterious subterranean passageway. 


| AN hour or so the youth of the town had by some kind of 
telepathic call gathered in from all the fields around and 
were all gravitating toward the stone steps that led down to 
the river. Each boy carried a bundle of sticks, an armful of 
papers, or a small load of hay, and it seemed strange that all 
should be so loaded up with such big bundles on such a hot 
day. Stranger still, they all spoke in whispers as though 
they were the custodians of some tremendous secret. 

The fact was that Jimmy, Jack and Tim had a conference 
at which it was agreed that there might be enough honors to 
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share among the boys of Westwood and perhaps there might 
be enough treasure also to divide, but that the really important 
thing was the exploration of five different secret passages of 
unknown length. Jimmy figured that six or seven boys 
should explore each passage, each group being under a captain, 
he himself, Jack, and Tim being three of the captains, and 
two trusted friends, Joe Norton, the factory owner’s son, and 
Clinton Nash, the sheriff’s son, leaders of the other groups. 

The five captains gathered about thirty boys. Holding a 
hurried session in Clinton Nash’s barn, the boys all solemnly 
promised, with hands held high in the air, not to breathe a 
word of the adventure-to-be to any of the grown-up 
folks of the town for fear that there would not be 
enough treasure to go around or for fear that it 
might all be confiscated by some authority suddenly 
constituted to meet the emergency. They also, 
under Jimmy’s direction, stood in a large circle, 
held hands and swore to be faithful to each other 
unto the death. 

The prelirhinary initiation being over, the next 
business of the meeting was the planning of the 
procedure of the adventure. Clinton Nash was 
for arming every member of the expedition, but 
Jimmy who had been there, pointed out that the 
first man of any of the parties would be the only 
one who would have a chance of using arms, “unless, 
of course, we get into a big open place.” Other 
plans were put forward but were voted down as 
unsatisfactory until one bright individual sug- 
gested smoking the tunnels out, establishing a 
watch at the entrances, and an exploration some 
time following. This was agreed to and the five 
captains divided off their companies and each unit 
went off in search of fuel. 

““If we don’t smoke out the ghosts and skeletons 
of every pirate and buccaneer and rat and rattle- 
snake that ever was around these parts, I’ll eat 
my straw hat,’’ said Jack, and judging from the 
quantities of fuel provided it would seem that all 
the spooks in the United States were in for fumiga- 
tion. 

Arriving at the entrances, the boys, under their 
captains’ instructions, first dampened the material 
to be burnt so that there would not be much flame 
but plenty of heavy smoke. Next they dragged 
fuel in for quite a distance and working backward 
toward the openings succeeded in building five piles 
of fuel for the big smoking. At the word of com- 
mand the fires were lit. At first there was a diffi- 
culty in getting the flames to take, but in a little 
while the boys were more than surprised at the 
draught that almost shrieked as it rushed its way 
inward through the big flues. 

““Proves it,’ said Captain Jimmy. 

“Proves what?” said Captain Jack. 

“That there are exits the other ends of the 
passages,”’ said Jimmy, “but how far off,’”’ he added, 
“the pirate’s ghosts only know.” 


LATED over the success of their fires, the 

captains appointed ten sentries to guard the 
openings while the remainder of the company was 
dismissed for dinner, each individual being cautioned 
to keep his mouth shut, except for eating purposes. All 
promised to be back within an hour’s time. 

Arthur Miller was sitting down, smacking his lips in antici 
pation of a nice bit of roast chicken while his mind’s eye lit 
up in anticipation at the number of chickens he would be 
able to buy for his mother when he had his share of the buried 
treasure. His mother outside in the kitchen suddenly uttered 
a cry and dropped a half dozen dinner plates. Arthur, rushing 
in to see what was the matter, saw her staring at a wisp of 
blue smoke coming up through the kitchen sink when water 
should be going down. 

“‘Fire!’’ she shrieked, “Fire! Fire!’’ as she rushed down to 
the cellar to see what she could do to extinguish the furnace. 

Bewildered, Arthur followed. Everything was as usual 
downstairs, but Mrs. Miller wasn’t taking any chances and 
she rushed out into the street for aid. The first person she 
met was old farmer Stiles and while she was trying to tell him 
the alarming news, he was trying to tell her about how his 
well had gone dry, “‘and would you believe it, when I was test- 
ing it a couple o’ minutes ago I got up a bucketful o’ smoke! 
It’s comin’ up now like out of a chimney! I’m thinkin’,”’ said 
he, “that maybe we are on a volcano an’ I’m goin’ right up to 
see what the fire brigade are goin’ to do about it.” Mrs. 
Miller had already gone. 

At the north corner of the square a group of villagers was 
gathered on the sidewalk gazing wonderingly at a small grating 
that covered an opening designed to carry away the surplus 
rain and street washings. Curly puffs of smoke that were 
gradually increasing in volume belched forth from under the 
sidewalk. 

A dog nosing around a similar opening a few yards up a 
street on the south side of the square, gave a startled yelp 
and backed away in a hurry as a large gob of smoke enveloped 
him, Around by the factory the night watchman who was 
(Continued on page 37) 
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se AY, listen, Bill, what do you say we get a tent and a 
canoe and some fishing-tackle and blankets and go 
over and spend two or three weeks or maybe a month 
camping, over by West Lockport? School don’t open 

for another six weeks, and we ought to be able to have some 

fun, swimming, and fishing, and all that.’ 

“Just you and me?” responded Bill Watson, side-kicker 
and chum of Evan Gregory, who proposed the scheme. “ No- 
body else?” 

“Do you know anybody you’d want to take along?” 

““No-o, I don’t know’s I do. But why don’t we hook up 
with these Boy Scouts, and get to go with them? They’ve 
got a camp on Round Lake, over at West Lockport, and they 
claim to have a pretty good time.” 

“ Aw, say! Those fellows think if you ain’t a Boy Scout 
you just ain’t on earth at all, they’re so stuck on themselves. 
All swelled up with pride like a poisoned dog! And besides, 
do you want to be bossed around by a lot of scoutmasters 
and patrol leaders, and all that? Get up when they tell 
you, go swimming when they tell you, go for a walk—only 
they call it a ‘hike’-—when they tell you, and go to bed 
when they say it’s time? Not for me! I want to be my 
own boss; I’m fifteen, and I guess I can take care of myself— 
you can, too.” 

“Well, all right; I'll go you,” answered Watson. “Only 
don’t you have to know a lot about making camp, and cooking, 
and such?” 

“Just use your common sense,” Gregory replied. “Well, 
T’ll get the tent and the canoe. Come on over to the house 
and we'll make out a list of what all we ought to take; bacon, 
beans, matches, and such.” 

The boys’ parents, when consulted, agreed to the proposi- 
tion. 

“You’re both good swimmers,” said Mr. Gregory, “or I’d 
say no. But I don’t believe there’s any danger of your drown- 








ing, and as for anything else, you won’t be more than three or 
four miles from town. Altogether, I guess the experience will 
do you good; you'll probably learn something.” 

So the arrangements were made, the boys deciding to camp 
on the Long Lake, some four miles from West Lockport; 
Round Lake, on the outskirts of town, was where the Boy 
Scout camp was located, but the other body of water was 
entirely deserted, and the two wanted to “get off by them- 
selves.” They rented a camp-site from the farmer who owned 
Long Lake—to be strictly correct, he owned the land along 
one end—and hired a teamster to take their tent, canoe, and 
other supplies to the place, they themselves carrying the stuff 
the last quarter of a mile, through woods where the wagon 
could not pass. 


HEY had chosen a lovely site; the ground sloped gently 

down to the lake, being fairly well covered with maple, 
oak, and tamarack trees, with a beautiful clump of white 
birches growing by the water’s edge. A shelving beach 
afforded a landing place, as well as a 
convenient spot for bathing, and from 
the place where the tent would be set up 
they could ‘take in almost the entire area 
of the lake, which is roughly triangular 
in form, the apex being at the farther end, 
some four miles from the camp; _ the 
shore where the boys had located is 
about a mile in length. 

About three in the afternoon they 
started to put up the tent, a big 10 x 12 
side-walled canvas affair, which promptly 
showed itself possessed of seven devils. 
They spread it out on the ground and 
shoved the ridge-pole into place, then 
got the uprights in and undertook to set 
it up, whereupon, after a moment or two 
of wavering in an approximation to its 
proper position, it got away from them 
and fell, dragging them down with it. 


as did also a third, after which Evan 
crawled inside, hoping to have better luck 
that way. Nothing doing; all that was 
accomplished was for Evan to get half- 
smothered in the folds. Then they tried 
setting the uprights and hoisting the 
ridgepole into position but succeeded 
no better, Billy getting a rap on the head 
which raised a sizable bump. Finally, 
however, after nearly an hour of hot and 
sweating work they managed to get it 
up, the sidewalls pegged down, and the 
fly stretched. It was far from a neat job; 
the uprights leaned like the Tower of 
Pisa, the ground plan was anything but 
rectangular, and the walls bellied in and 
out—but it was up, and seemed fairly 
secure. Billy then went off to get some 
fir boughs for beds, while Evan started to prepare supper. 

“What’ll we eat?” he asked, before Billy started. 

“Oh-h—I dunno. What do you think?” 

“How about beans and flapjacks and tea?” 

“Good enough; suits me.” 

“ All right; have ic ready in about half an hour.”’ 

But it wasn’t ready in half an hour, not by a considerable. 
Never having done any camp cooking—or any other kind, 
for that matter— Evan 
had no notion of the 
proper sequence of oper- 
ations. He had read up 
on the subject during 
the past week, but ( 
theory is a long way ?P!8 
from practice. First he 
gathered some wood and 
started a fire, and, the ; 
wood being partly ASU} » 
punky and partly green, 2 7g 
he accomplished a big at aa 
smoke, which died down av 
and called for more 
wood by the time he 
had got his forks and 
cross-piece ready for 
the kettles. He hustled 
around and: got more 
fuel, then put some 
water on to boil, and 
when it was bubbling 
nicely he put in the tea. 
This done, he opened 
a can of beans and 
dumped the contents 


The odor of beans and 
rice and burned bacon 
and unsuccessful flap- 
jacks had attrac- 
ted an enormous 
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A second attempt resulted the same way, - 
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into another kettle, which he hung over the fire—then stopped 
to rustle more wood. : 

All the while the smoke was getting into his eyes and he was 
interrupting himself from time to time to stamp out little 
running fires in the pine-needles and leaf-mold about the 
hearth. The fire going briskly once more, Evan proceeded 
to mix up some flour and water and. salt into a batter, then 
greased a pan with lard and set it on the blaze. By the time 
the pan was hot the lard was all burned away, so he put in 
some more, tipped the pan to spread the grease, and poured 
in some batter. Presently, deciding that it was done on the 
under side, he undertook to “flip” it, with the result that the 
flap-jack fell into the fire, scattering embers and ashes liberally; 
some of the ashes got into the beans, others into the tea— 
which was stewing merrily—but Evan was too busy stamping 


* out miscellaneous fires to notice anything like that. A second 


flap-jack he turned successfully, as also three others. 

“Two apiece ought to be enough,”’ .he told himself, wiping 
the sweat from his forehead with his sleeve. “ Grub-pile!”’ 
he called, dishing out beans and flap-jacks and tea, and Billy 
came promptly, for he was hungry. 


HE boys were too ravenous to bother about the grittiness 

of the beans, but the tea, having boiled vigorously for at 
least half an hour, was rank poison—strong enough for a 
spoon to stand up in, and horribly bitter; one might almost 
have called it a purée of tea. Still, they drank it, Evan because 
he didn’t want to admit failure, Billy in order not to hurt his 
friend’s feelings. For some time they ate in silence, but at 
length Billy said: 

“Say, Ev’, don’t it strike you these flap-jacks are a bit— 
well, a bit soggy, as you might say?” 

“There must be something wrong about them,’ conceded 
Evan. “They don’t seem like the regular thing; not like pan- 
cakes a bit. I don’t know what’s the matter with ’em; they 
seem to be cooked enough, at that.” 

Billy took another bite and chewed it reflectively. It was 
unquestionably soggy, even sodden; tough and doughy, and 
utterly unappetizing. 

“T bet I know what’s the matter,”’ he said finally. “I bet 
you didn’t put in enough baking powder. That makes ’em 
rise, you know, kind o’ like yeast in bread. You didn’t get in 
enough.” 

“By golly, I didn’t put in any!’ blurted out Evan. “I 
plumb totally forgot it! That’s what’s wrong, all right, all 
right. Well, I’ll get enough in next time; you watch me!’’ 

The beans and tea were finished, the remainder of the flap- 
jacks thrown into the lake—‘“ the fish’ll like them,”’ said Evan, 
“and it may get them to coming around; like ground-bait, 
you know,’’—and the dishes and cooking utensils were washed. 
Then for a time the boys sat by the fire, watching the dusk 
creep down from the hills and turn the surface of the lake 


‘from blue to purple, and on to black; watching the stars come 


out one by one, till they paled as the east lightened and a 
great honey-colored moon crept up over the horizon. They 
talked of the fun they were going to have, of the swimming, 
of the fish they would catch, and presently, a little way off, a 
frog said clearly, in a deep bass voice: 
“Jug-o’-rum! Jug-o’-rum!” 
Another answered, and another, till the chorus was in full 
swing all around the lake, and Billy remarked: 
“We'll have to go out with the rifle and get some of those 
fellows; fried frogs’ legs—oh, boy!” 
“You bet!’’ was the response. ‘We'll do that little thing 
to-morrow. What do’ you say we turn in now; I’m sleepy.” 
“T’ll go you! Me, too.” 
Together they went to the 
tent, lit the lantern, took off 
3 their shoes, sweaters and 
p hats, and spread the blankets 
on Billy’s litter of evergreen 
boughs, then rolled in. Evan 
blew out the light, they said 
good-night, and settled them- 
selves. 


UT sleep declined to come 
i! b 4 when summoned. Inex- 
“ty.  perienced in the making of a 
Ne bough mattress, Billy had 
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taken many branches that were too large, and had not built 
them up in proper layers; he had just spread them out, not 
thrusting the buts of the second layer through the first, so 
that there were many hard and knobby ends poking into 
the boys whenever they turned—also when they did not 
turn. Further, the moon cast eerie, waving, shifting patterns 
on the tent, and the many woods noises of the night kept 
them alert and listening. Far off a whippoorwill cried his 
mournful note over and over unceasingly, untiring, insistent, 
till it seemed to the boys that he had always done so and 
would keep on forever. Little twigs and tamarack cones 
dropped clicking on the canvas above them, sounding 
through the silence of the night like hail on a tin roof, and 
each time one struck the tent both boys jumped involuntarily. 
Some animal came sniffing about—‘‘sn’ff, sn’ff!’—a pause 

‘sn’ff, sn’ff’”’—and though the boys knew there had been 
no bears or wolves, no dangerous beasts, in those woods for 
a hundred years or more, still they lay tense and ex- 
pectant, their imaginations peopling the darkness with ter- 
rors. By and by the sniffing drew off, grew fainter, died 
away, and the boys relaxed once more, only to tense again as 
there came a footstep, slow, deliberate, gentle—“‘pat .. . 


pat... pat... pat.” By now Billy couldn’t stand any 
more, and he whispered: 
“Evan!” 


“What?” came the whispered answer. 

“You asleep?” 

“No.” 

“What’s that noise?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Shall we get up and see?” 

“All right . . . if you like. Who’ll go first?”’ 

But before Billy could reply the faint “pat ... pat” 
changed to a scratching and scrabbling inside the tent, and 
the boys with one impulse sat up, Billy drawing a flask-light 
from his pocket. In the blazing circle of radiance they saw a 
small animal about the size of a large kitten, black with white 
stripes, and with a bushy tail; his black eyes snapped and 
sparkled in the light, and he was regarding them intently, not 
moving. 

“What is it?”’ whispered Billy. ‘What is it, Ev’?” 

“ A woodchuck, I think. He’s come sneaking in after food. 
Hey! Get out o’ here!’ And Evan picked up a shoe.. 

“Don’t, don’t!’ cried Billy, memory of a picture coming to 
him. .“‘Don’t, Ev’! It’s a—” The name was never spoken, 
Evan threw the shoe with disastrous aim—and catastrophe 
descended! 


ASPING for breath, choking, ,their skins afire from the 
pungent liquid, the boys rushed out of the tent, stripped 
off their clothing, and plunged into the lake, where they 
scrubbed and scrubbed until chilled—for the air of Long Lake 
is cold at two in the morning. The moon seemed to laugh at 


them, the rustling branches seemed to chuckle, and at length, : 


cold, dispirited, utterly miserable, they crept back to the tent. 
The blankets were impossible, but ‘fortunately the tarp that 
covered their supplies was unharmed, and wrapping this 
around them—first putting on their spare clothing—they lay 
down and managed to drop off to sleep about the time 
the east grew light with the coming of dawn. 

Breakfast was not so 
bad, for Evan had learned 
something from his cook- 
ing of the night before, 
and the tea, though overly 
strong, was better. - The 
f flap-jacks, too, were not 
sodden; they were light 
enough, though crumbly, 
for he had put in eight or 
ten times too much bak- 
TaN ing powder. Still, they 
, were edible, and by this 
\ time the boys were hungry 

enough to eat a raw dog, 
so with plenty of syrup 
the cakes went down. 
The bacon met with an 
unfortunate end, how- 
ever, for in attempting to 
thread a slice on a stick 




























The air of Long Lake is cold at two in the morning 


for grilling Evan dropped the lot on the fire, where it 
burned before it could be rescued. So breakfast was tea, 
beans, and flap-jacks. 

After washing the dishes the boys devoted an hour or so to 
scouring their clothes and blankets, then hung them up to dry. 
They were very far from getting the smell out of them, but 
they hoped that by night the airing would have made it 
endurable, and they set about arranging the mattress more 
comfortably. This done, they took the little rifle and went 
to hunt frogs, proving moderately successful once they had 
learned to see the green and black spots that marked the 
prey, for both boys were good target shots. 

A dozen large frogs was the bag, and the legs, 
fried—somewhat scorched, if the truth were told- 
formed dinner, along with more beans and more 
flap-jacks. These last were steadily improving; 
both Evan and Billy had got to the point where 
they were no longer enthusiastic over beans. 

“I’m getting so I hate to think of beans,” 
remarked the former. “I gag when I see a bean; 
what do you say we have boiled rice and tomatoes 
for supper? We have some canned tomats and 
we can heat ’em up and put ’em on 
the rice.”’ 


“Suits me,”’ answered Billy. “I’m 
kind o’ losing my taste for beans, too.”’ 
The afternoon was spent in swim- 
ming and fishing—result, one small yw 
4 


perch and one fair-sized lake trout, 
which Billy undertook to clean for 
supper. While he was at this work ‘ 
he was interrupted by a call from his 
partner: 

“Hey, Bill, how much rice’ll I alba 
cook?” a & si 

“Gee, I dunno! I feel’s if I could } = 


eat a pound, anyway; I’m pretty 


hungry.” ‘ 
“Me too. I guess I'll boil up two J 


of these packages; that ought to be 
enough.” 


HE fish cleaned, Billy turned them over to Evan and 

went in search of more firewood; Evan was learn- 
ing not to use a big fire for cooking, but they planned 
to have a friendship blaze that evening, and Billy 
meant to have a good pile. He was recalled by a whoop 
from the cook. 

“Hey, Bill, come here! For Pete’s sake, hustle!” 

He hustled. Crashing wildly through the undergrowth, he 
reached the camp to see Evan furiously ladling some white 
stuff from the kettle on the fire into another which he held in 
his hand. 

“Get me another kettle;” called Evan. 
This stuff’s swelling to beat the band!” 

And so it was. The cooking rice, absorbing water, was 
filling out the lean kernals and expanding, swelling, over- 
flowing the vessel. Hurrying, Billy got another kettle, the 
water-pail, a sauce-pan, the frying pan—and one after another 
was filled with the white kernels, till at last the deluge was 
mastered, though some had fallen into the fire and more was 
scattered on the ground. 

“Gee whiz!” exclaimed Evan, wiping his forehead. ‘ Did 
you ever in your life see anything swell like that? Gosh, she 
blew herself up like a toy balloon! Well, anyway, we’ve got 
enough for supper, I reckon.” 

“T’ll say we have,” agreed Billy. ‘And for breakfast, and 
for about four more dinners and suppers, too. I see where we 
eat rice for the next week, all right, all right.” 

“You sure said a spoonful!”’ was the rueful comment. “And 
T never did care much for rice, anyway. Well, give me the 
fish, will you? Where are they? Oh, here!” 

The fish, rolled in cracker-crumbs and fried, went well, as, 
for that matter, did the rice and tomatoes also, though Billy 
did not eat a whole pound. Then after supper the boys sat 
by the fire for a while and turned in early, tired from the 
previous night’s experiences. No woods noises could keep 
them awake; they were too sleepy, and the mattress of boughs 
was not so horribly uncomfortable as it had been; ‘it was 
possible, by curling up, to dodge the humps. But they had no 
blankets; the smell was still overpowering, so they merely 
rolled in the tarp and huddled close for warmth. 

Just at dawn, as the sky was growing light, they were 
awakened by a terrific noise that brought them sitting up 
staring at each other, wide-eyed with fright. Early morning, 
when the vitality of the human frame is at its lowest ebb, is 


“Shake it up! 
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no time to be roused from a sound sleep by any such fearful 
racket, and it is no discredit to the boys that they were 
frightened; the noise would have shaken the soundest nerves, 
coming suddenly as it did. A frightful crashing and tearing 
of brush, slamming against trees, stamping, rending of bushes, 
mingled with snorts and grunts and squeals, the whole com- 
ing all the while nearer and nearer to the tent. 
“Wh-what d-do you s’pose it i-is?”’ whispered Billy, his 
teeth chattering, and Evan shook his head. 
“T don’t know,” he replied, then caught his breath. “I 
bet I do,” he went on. “Know that circus that’s been 
showing up in Barnfield? I bet one 
of their elephants has gone mad— 
they do sometimes,. you know—and 
broken loose and wandered down 
mi this way.” ’ 

“Great Scott!’ gasped Billy, 
flinging back the tarp and spring- 
ing to his feet. And he broke 

_ for out-doors, Evan following 


ey close. 


NCE outside the tent, they 
looked around for the cause of 
the riot. A thick bank of mist, roll- 
ing across the lake, was spreading 
over the shore as well, the trees 
showing gray and ghostly and the 
early sun sending golden shafts of 
light through the fog. A few yards 
to the westward of the tent stood 
a barrel given the boys by the 
owner of their camp-site, who did 
not want his woods littered with tin 
‘cans and garbage, and the odor of 
beans and rice and ,burned bacon 
and unsuccessful flap-jacks had at- 
tracted a tremendous pig—he would 
have weighed at least eight hundred 
pounds—who, in his efforts to secure 
the food, had ‘overset the barrel. Then, thrusting 
in after the refuse, his mighty shoulders had caught 
on the nails protruding around the rim, so that 
now he was firmly and securely bonneted; he could 
neither go forward nor back out. And thus trapped 
and blinded, the hog had gone wild with fright; he 
~ was’ thrashing madly about, trying to get free, try- 
ing to shake off the black terror that clung and 
rattled about his head. The boys, a bit shamefaced, stopped 
and began to laugh at the huge brute’s antics, then set them- 
selves to chase him away with stones and shouts. Driven 
utterly frantic by this new attack, the great beast turned 
and ran headlong, blind and loose, stampeding wildly through 
the woods—and barged squarely into the tent. This, none 
too securely fastened, gave way under the momentum of his 
charge, and falling, enveloped him in its folds. Then was 
confusion ten times confounded; plunging, rearing, shaking 
the barrel from side to side, stamping, charging, and all 
the while cursing furiously in his own language, the pig 
finally tore free, scattered the refuse from the barrel over 
tent and bedding and clothes, and broke through the woods 
as though the fiends were on his back. The boys went 
into spasms of mirth at his behavior, then after a while, 
their mirth cooling, they set themselves to put the camp 
to rights. 

This done, they turned their attention to breakfast, Evan 
cooking up some oatmeal with raisins—far from a bad com- 
bination. While they ate they talked over the incident, 
laughing from time to time, till when they had finished Billy 
looked at his watch and remarked: 

“Great Scott, Ev’, it’s nearly ten o’clock 

“The dickens you say! Oh, well, we put in a lot of time 
getting the tent up again, you know. Say, next time I go 
camping I’m going to dig a cave and sleep in that; it’ll be 
easier than setting up that wild-eyed contraption. Well, 
what do you say we percolate over to town and get 'some more 
bacon and a couple o’ chocolate almond bars? We haven’t 
got anything else to do to-day.” 

“You getting tired of camping so soon? Nix; I’m going 
fishing. You go, if you like, only if you run into any of that 
Boy Scout bunch they’ll give you the razz over trying to 
fight a skunk. You ain’t exactly a garden o’ roses even yet, 
you know.” 

“Well,” responded Evan, thoughtfully, “I guess I won’t 
go. I don’t feel to walk over there alone; guess I'll go 
fishing, too.” 


i 
1 


? 


HINGS moved along fairly well for 
™ several days; Evan was all the time 
learning more about cooking, about fire- 
building, about camping in general. The 
boys hunted around and got a number of 
flat stones, and from these they built a 
rude but serviceable fireplace, which made 
cooking easier. Repeated washing, too, 
cleared away the relics of Mr. Mephitis 
Mephhitica, so they found each other more 
comfortable to the olfactory nerves. The 

(Concluded on page 31) 






































































APTAIN KIDD was a very anxious freebooter. 

He had turned over the Quedagh Merchant that 

he had taken from the Great Mogul, to Bolton, his 

lieutenant, down in the Caribbean and had come 

north in the sloop Antonio to make his peace with the Earl 
of Bellomont at Boston. 

Many bolts of silk and other bulky plunder had gone with 
Bolton and his crew as their share of loot. But the gold anP 
the jewels he had with him aboard the Antonio, and that was 
his quandary. For stealthily entering Long Island Sound by 
the easterly end he had worked as far west as Oyster Bay. 
Here he had anchored and sent word to New York for Emmet, 
his lawyer. 

Acting under his advice a messenger had been dispatched 
to Bellomont with a message disclaiming responsibility for 
the acts of piracy of which he was accused on the ground that 
his men had mutinied, imprisoned him and taken command. 

The reply of the wily governor to this message had been 
to the effect that if the Captain might prove his statements, 
he had nothing to fear from His Majesty’s humble servant. 

Aye, that was the rub, to prove it. Yet he must make a 
move before some man-o’-war came nosing him out. 

So on this morning he had made sail before a fresh westerly 
breeze down the Sound. He must throw himself on Bello- 
mont’s mercy and trust to luck. 

But life was sweet particularly when hidden in his cabin 
was sufficient of plate and jewels to live in ease for the rest 
of his natural span. And as the miles slipped behind the 
thought of trusting the shrewd Governor with his treasure 
grew more distasteful by the minute. With the loot in his 
possession what hope had he of buying immunity? It was 
then that from the quarter deck he sighted the islands to port. 

They lay like jewels in the palm of the ocean, their bright 
shores scintillating in the light of a summer sun, their cool, 
pine-topped crests inviting the thirsty sailor; scattered about 
with a careless and prodigal hand, yet none too far from the 
mother shore. Islets, they were not islands, for most of them 
one might cross in a dozen paces, others scarce afforded a 
footing when the tide was high. A half dozen, however, 
boasted of an acre of rock and scanty herbiage, crowned 
with the tall pines. One presented a cliff to the sea that 
raised it above its sisters. This bore the name of High 
Island. Shoreward it sloped down to the water’s edge. 
It was possessed of miniature ravines, of shaded glades, 
of rocky dens and secret places that were as fascinating 

as they were Lilliputian, all in the space of three acres. 


T WAS this island that the 
mariners, who sailed those 

lonely waters, took as a first 
bearing against a higher hill of 
the mainland. One could sail 
up to the very face of it and 
have a dozen fathoms under 
the keel. But to round it and 
wind the sinuous way into the 
well protected harbor that the 
Islands formed was quite an- 
other matter. 

Captain Kidd called to his 
bos’n, a swarthy, evil-eyed 
fellow with arms and chest like 
an orang-outang. 

“Send aft the Dutchman, 
Van Broome,” he ordered. 

A sailor detached himself 
from the crew that overhung 
the rail. forward, looking with 
sea-thirsty eyes at the green 
islets, and rolled aft. 

This fellow was as round as 
a barrel, his face was the shape 
of the rising moon, and out of 
it blinked small blue eyes that 
were as guileless, seemingly, as 
a baby’s and very much of a 
child’s expression. 

He stood stupidly before the 
Captain without salute, but in 
some trepidation. 

“You come from these parts, 
Dutchman. Do you know 
those Islands?” 

“T vas only here vonce,” 
began the sailor uneasily. “In 
a small boat. But I t’ink—” 

“Never mind what you 
think,” interrupted the Cap- 
tain roughly. “It’s what you 
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know that I want. Can you take the sloop in behind yon 
Island or not?” 

The Dutchman’s embarrassment increased visibly. 

“T t’ink!” he began. 

The Captain swore. 

“No you don’t think,”’ he roared. “You know or you don’t 
know and sometimes you feel, but you don’t think. There’s 
nothing in‘that empty cask of a head to think with. Now 
let me tell you,” he went on. “You take her in and if you 
scrape a plank of her, you will go down with a shot at your 
feet to mark the spot.” 

He signalled to the frightened man to take the helm. The 
head-sails were backed until the long, low craft swung her 
bow off, filled her sails and stood close in by High Island, her 
top-mast on a level with the crest of it. 


OHN COLE lifted a basket of fish from his small sloop to 
the rough jetty alongside which she lay. It was a good 
catch and all he cared to handle in spite of his powerful 
muscles. He had been up before daybreak to catch the first 
of the flood off the sunken rock and had been well repaid. 
Black fish, flounders and sea bass had come to his hook, and 
although it was but the middle of the forenoon, his day’s work 
was done once he had delivered his catch to market. 

He turned to carry his basket ashore when his eyes caught 
the glint of a sail off the islands. This was a sizable vessel and 
a stranger. Unless she had a skilled hand at her wheel she 
would come to grief in that intricate channel, and she was 
coming on smartly before the southwesterly breeze. Perhaps 
she was looking for a pilot? John was not above earning a few 
shillings in this manner. 

He put down his basket and drew the snub-bowed small 
boat alongside. He-would row down with the ebb tide and 
offer his services. 

Half way out to the islands he looked over his shoulder to 
see what progress the vessel was making. He exclaimed then, 
for he caught sight of a top mast over High Island. It was 
stationary and from its closeness to the island John guessed 
that the ship had gone aground. He bent to his oars with new 
vigor. 

And as he rowed he reflected. In the first place it was queer 
that a ship of this size should put in here, for the village ashore 
from the islands offered no market for the trader and could 
only be reached at high tide. Then, again, why should a 
stranger risk his ship without waiting for a pilot? This was an 
age, too, when strange ships were approached with caution, 





“Do you know these waters?” 








Scarcely was he out of sight when 


for even at that time His Majesty’s ships were not above im- 
pressing a likely sailor of the colonies. 

So when tide and oars had swept John down near High 
Island he beached his boat on its shoreward side with the bulk 
of it between him and the ship. He would cross it afoot. Over 
rock and through tangles of bitter-sweet he climbed to the 
summit of the island, and presently was peering down on 
the decks of the strange ship. Water was all about her, but 
she was aground for all that and John knew the rock that had 
caught her keel, and a boat was out with a kedge. At this 
distance she showed signs of the rough usage of the sea. Her 
rigging was worn and frayed. Sails had lost their whiteness 
and what had once been a black hull was now a dirty gray. 


GLANCE at the tarpaulin-covered objects along either 

bulwark and the number of men that composed her crew 

sent a chill down John Cole’s spine. She was a fighting ship 

and yet no man-of-war, else there would have been more tidi- 
ness in the craft and discipline in the crew. 

As he watched her the fisherman saw a second and smaller 
boat put out from her side and head for the island. It rounded 
a jutting rock into a small cove, 
hidden from the ship but within 
John’s vision. Here it was 
beached on a strip of sand and 
two men got out. One was 
taller than the other, better 
clad and bore an air of author- 
ity. The second seemed as 
much beast as man, with face 
and uncovered chest as hairy 
as an ape’s and great arms that 
dangled to his knees. The two 
entered the riot of vines and 
stunted tree growth that grew 
close to the water’s edge and 
were lost to John’s view. He 
knew the island as he did his 
own dooryard. They had 
taken a path that led to a min- 
iature valley in its center. With 
knees that were not entirely 
steady, John backed away from 
the summit of the island and 
stole in the direction of this 
glade. 

Lying face down on a huge 
vine-covered boulder that over- 
looked this retreat in the center 
of the island he listened with 
a thumping heart for the ap- 
proach of the pirates, 

Nor had he long to wait, for 
the island was a scant hundred 
yards across. He heard the 
clatter of heavy boots over the 
rock, silenced a moment by 
the pine needles and then 
approach his hiding spot. 

He could hear their voices 
now. 

“Rock, rock, all rock,” said 
one. “Devil of a place to bury 
it, Bos’n.” 
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the hairy one came staggering over the crest of the hill 


“Likely place for a cave,’’ boomed a hoarse voice which 
he at once associated with the hairy brute. 

“Cave, say you? No more of caves for me,’’ retorted the 
other, “since they found the Good Hope’s loot in the Ber- 
mudas.”’ . 

They went on by him so close that he could almost have 
touched them had he reached out. He lay fearful that they 
would hear his very heartbeats, behind the thin screen of 
bushes until they had rounded a shoulder of rock. Here they 
stopped again and although they were lost to sight, they were 
yet within hearing. 

“What say you to this?” John heard the Hairy One ques- 
tion. 

“The pine could not have grown without some depth of soil.” 

“Try it with your knife,” the other commanded, and then 
presently, “‘Easy there. It’s no trader’s heart and the knife 
has too fine an edge to dull.” 

“Tt could, go in no softer if it were,’’ growled the other, 
“up to the hilt and no bottom.” 

“Tt will do,” said he whom John guessed to be captain. “It 
will not be for long and once they clear me at Boston, we will 
be back for it before any of that scum of a crew turn the island 
inside out in search of it.” 

“Then I will go back and bring it up?’’ questioned the 
bos’n. 

“ Aye, and—mind you, do not lose any on the way,”’ cau- 
tioned the captain significantly. 


OHN crouched low again as the heavy-booted Hairy One 
returned by his place of concealment. If he was fearful, 
also he was curious. That this was the pirate Kidd he now 
had no doubt. 
The sound of footsteps brought back his apprehension. 
Through the leaves of the bitter-sweet, he saw the captain 
following in the steps 





of his man. He 
moved circumspect- 
ly, avoiding loose 
stones and broken 
twigs. He stole by 
John, his eyes fixed 
on the way ahead. 
He was a personable 
man and had an air 
about him that in 
other circumstances 
might well have 
proved fascinating, 
but now he was all 
hawk, his eyes cruel 
and a sneer about 
his lips. It seemed 
that he did not trust 
even this, the trusti- 
est of his servants. 
Presently he stole 
back again, with as 
little noise as he had 
gone and _ scarcely 
was he out of sight 
when the Hairy One 
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came staggering over the crest of the 
island, with a sack on his back and 
a spade in one hand. 

John heard the chink of metal as 
the bos’n set the sack down a minute later, then the muffled 
sound of the spade that presently rasped on rock. 

“None too deep,” muttered the captain. 

“Less work to dig it out,”’ grumbled the bos’n. 

“Aye,” replied the captain, coldly. “You and I, bos’n, 
must live as close as brothers until that time.” 

To this the Hairy One made no answer. John heard the 
sound of much tamping of earth. ‘Put back the pine needles,” 
cautioned the captain, once, and later, “Well done. I'll risk 
any eyes but yours.”’ Presently the two men came into sight 
around the shoulder of rock, passed John’s place of conceal- 
ment and disappeared down the path. 

John waited until he heard the sound of oars in oarlocks and 
then he slipped back to his boat light-headed with what he 
had seen. He shoved off intent upon removing himself and 
his boat from chance discovery by these pirates. Once they 
were gone he would return to look for the buried treasure. 
The thought of what he might find under the pine needles in 
the glade near made him dizzy. 

Out from the island the ebb-tide gripped him strongly, 
threatening to carry him seaward. Fear lent him new 
strength. He pulled lustily with his port oar to keep the 
boat’s head to the tide—too lustily—for it snapped at the 
lock and John went over on his back in the bottom of 
his boat. 


In desperate haste he got to his feet and shifted the 





Presently he was peering down on the decks 
of a strange ship 
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remaining oar to the stern. But he could not 
make progress sculling against this tide. Inexo- 
rably it carried him seaward. 


SHOUT came down the wind to his ears. He 

glanced fearfully over his shoulder. The burly 
figure of the bos’n motioned peremptorily for him 
to come aboard. 

But John could not obey in the grip of the tide 
as he was. 

Then .there came a splash alongside, followed 
by the crack of a musket. It would be a simple 
matter to sink his boat at this distance or shoot 
him with small arms, John well knew. He held 
up his broken oar to show his predicament. 

The bos’n shouted some orders, a small boat 
was brought alongside the ship. Men dropped 
in and pushed off. 

Presently the pirates’ boat shot alongside 
John’s and hands were laid on his gunwale. 

“Tumble aboard,” commanded the big bos’n, 
gruffly from the stern sheets of the pirate boat. 
“We have need of you.” 

“But my boat!’ protested John. 

“We'll take it in tow,’ was the answer. “ ’Tis 
your skin, not your boat, you should be worrying 
about.” 

So John perforce stepped aboard the other craft, 
passing his painter to the bos’n. 

But now, indeed, it was his skin he was 
worrying about for a more rascally crew he had 
never set eyes on than this. They leered at him 
and jeered him while the bos’n grinned evilly. 
They would show this country lout real life, 
they avowed—make a man of him. Then one 
struck up a ribald song and to its rhythm they 
pulled back to the ship. 

Here John was brought before the arch pirate 
Kidd, himself. 

Captain Kidd looked John over shrewdly. At 
least he seemed a degree above his men. Once 
he had been an honest merchantman sailing out 
of the port of New York. Perhaps he was not as 
bad as he was painted. 

“Do you know these waters?’ he shot at 
John suddenly. 

““As well as most men know their dooryards,”’ answered 
the fisherman hopefully. ‘‘You are on Wrecker’s Rock,” 
he added. 

“We know that, dolt,’”’ retorted the captain impatiently, 
“and the man who put us there will pilot ships no more. The 
question is, can you get us off?” 

“Yes, but it will take time and I have an errand to perform,” 
answered John, guilelessly. 

Captain Kidd swore at this and half turned to give an 
order to his crew. Then he apparently suffered a change of 
heart. 

“Once you get us free of these accursed islands you shall 
go about your errand,” he promised easily. 

“Ts that a bargain?” John demanded stubbornly. 

“Yes; yes,” answered Kidd impatiently. ‘Waste no more 
time or I may drive a harder one.” 

So John agreed. 


S HE had said there was little he did not know about the 
rocks and channels of those waters. And when he had 
seen the kedge out with a dozen men working at the windlass, 
he had smiled inwardly. For Half-tide Rock sloped gently 
landward and they had been pulling the sloop uphill! He saw 
to the placing of the kedge himself this time, shifted over the 
huge mainyard and some of the sloop’s ballast and then gave 
orders to tighten on 
the windlass. 

At the first real 
strain on the cable 
the sloop slid off into 
deep water. 

Captain Kidd 
swore in admiration. 
“T would trade the 
whole crew for a 
dozen men like you,” 
he said, with no at- 
tempt to lower his 
voice so that the ill- 
assorted crowd could 
not hear. 

Later when sail 
had been made on 
the Antonio and she 
stood seaward with 
John at the helm he 
pointed to a last 
rocky islet off the 
starboard bow not 
a hundred yards 

(Concluded on 

page 33) 























CHAPTER V 
TOM AND SPIKE MEET AND “PART 


HE screech of the car whistle sounded in Tom’ 


ears just as he took one of the jogs where the 


board he left set corner to corner with the ne: t 
instead of squarely end to end. Tom was start! > 
by the warning; his handle-bars turned the merest fraction 
and his rear wheel struck a tie at the end of the board it left 

For the thousandth part of a second (it could scarcely have 
been longer) Tom thought the rear wheel would pull the front 
wheel from its board, but that rear wheel hit the tie at the 
right angle and bounced high enough to take to the board and 
Tom went ahead at a jump, riding for very life as he heard the 
grinding of the brakes behind him and the shriek of the whistle. 

The trolley car slowed down as quickly as a trolley car may 
when going not less than thirty miles per hour, but even at 
that, it came up behind Tom as if he were standing still. 
Nothing but his nerve and the determination to beat out that 
car could save him. He sprinted along that narrow board 
path, high above the river whose foaming waters he saw down 
through between the ties. He took at least two more corner to 
corner board connections safely. A few less pounds of effort, 
a few feet less of speed, a fraction less of grit, and he and his 
bicycle would have been thrown from the trestle. As it was, 
he pulled cut, almost from under the very nose of the big car, 
and as it came to a stop he went on ahead, off from the trestle 
and onto solid ground. 

But presence of mind did not desert him even then. It 
flashed through his mind that the first thing would be the 
stopping of the car at the end of the bridge, the dismounting of 
passengers and great excitement while he was questioned. 

So Tom did not wait, but sped ahead to where the highway 
into Decapolis crossed the track and there 











was a guest forthe night. So he got away on Thursday morn- 
ing before Spike came along, for his host had watched the road 
early for him, in order to let him know when his rival went by. 

Well rested, with a good breakfast, and a bright sun shining 
on a level gray road of smooth macadam, Tom left in a cheerful 
frame of mind, not less than 380 miles of his run already behind 
him. His bicycle was in the best of condition, thanks to a 
thorough cleaning and lubricating by the boys of the Decapolis 
Bicycle Club. 

Spike, too, it must be admitted, felt cheerful. With no idea 
of playing fair, with the plan of winning by any possible means, 
with two assistants covering his trail and giving him help 
whenever he needed it, with his bicycle working well, he 
thought of victory as practically assured. 

His chief idea this morning was to pass Tom. 

“Tt’s all right for Nick to say I'd better keep behind,” said 
he to himself, *‘ but, believe me, I’m going to lead this race from 
now on, or as soon as I can get ahead, and I’m going to beat 
that bird so he'll know he’s beaten. If he’s got ahead of me 
now, to-day I'll go by him for keeps.” 

When Spike came up to where his two confederates were 
waiting, they stepped out and spoke to him. 

“What d’you s’pose is the matter McBride ain’t come along 
yet?” asked Nick. “It ain’t too early for him. Think he got 
away last night?” 

“T guess he must have,” said Spike. ‘‘He’d be on the road 
by this time. I suspect that man in the store was trying to fool 
me. Well, I’m on my way. You come along after I leave 
Baker’s Corners and I'll let you know what I find out there.” 


T BAKER’S CORNERS, 25 miles farther, Spike found 
that Tom had gone through early without stopping. 

“He sure was zipping along,” said the fellow Spike asked. 

“Are you the guy that’s racing with him? If you are, believe 
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me, you’ve got to step to get him. That boy’s some rider. 
He’d go half a mile just in the time you're talking here 
with me.” 

This enthusiasm over his rival’s riding did not please 
Spike and he went on without a word of thanks, realizing that 
Tom must be at least 25 miles in the lead. 

In fact, Tom was at that moment checking up in the sporting 
goods store in Griggsby, 50 miles from where he had spent the 
night. 

When Nick and Gimp caught up with Spike and learned 
that Tom was leading by 25 miles, they said it was time to put 
something over on that guy. ‘‘ We'll put you ahead to-day far 
enough so you won’t have to do anything but ride home at 
your own pace,” said Nick. 

“Not too far ahead,” said Spike. “You can’t put me too 
far ahead of him or folks’ll know I’ve made a jump.” 

“Well, say forty miles ahead when you both stop to-night,” 
suggested Nick. 

“No, sir, not by a jugful. Not more’n twenty,” Spike 
insisted. ‘This has got to look right, and McBride is going to 
put up a big mileage to-day and I can’t claim too much more 
than his.” 

“The next town is Griggsby,”’ Nick said. ‘That’s twenty- 


five miles yet. Just a few miles from here there’s a road cuts . 


across from this one to the road you come out of Griggsby on.” 
Nick then drew a figure in the dust on the fender with his 
finger. It was a figure ““A.’”’ He showed Spike that Griggsby 
was at the point, at the top of the “A.” They were at the 
foot of the right leg. A little farther on a road cut-across, like 
the cross line on the “A” to the road angling back from 
Griggsby. The route of the run made a sharp point or turn 
at Griggsby and slanted back. Both riders were to check at 

Griggsby. 
“By cutting across on that short cut you can save twenty- 
five miles,” said Nick, “‘and you'll come 





he took to the macadam, no longer freshly 
tarred. 

Spike had to retrace his steps. He dared 
not even walk across the trestle after that 
incident. He had to go back about half a 
mile to where the track and the hithway 
were near together and there he climbed the 
fence and waited for the flivver to come 
along. It picked him up and carried him 
to the edge of Decapolis, reaching there as 
darkness was just at hand, about twenty 
minutes behind Tom. 

Spike went directly to the sporting goods 
store where both were to check and found 
that Tom had registered and left at once, 
about a quarter of an hour before. 

“Did he leave town or is he going to stay 
here all night?” Spike asked. The man 
thought he was going no farther that night, 
but did not seem willing to give out much 
information. He did not tell where Tom 
was stopping. 

Spike did not know just what to do. He 
could easily ride on farther, for he was not 
tired, but he knew that to ride many more 
miles per day than Tom would of itself 
indicate that he was getting help. He must 
appear tired, whether he was or not. He 
went around a corner and consulted with 
Nick and Gimp. 

“Better stay here to-night,” advised 
Nick. ‘“‘He’s probably here somewhere and 
anyway it’s just as well to be close up be- 
hind this guy as to lead him. I ain’t sure 
but it’s better. We can slip you past him 
any time when it’s necessary, but if you're 
ahead you got to be watching your step 
closer.” 


S° SPIKE went to the hotel and regis- 
tered and went to bed early, while Nick 
and his partner sat late talking over their 
plans, as a result of which they were out 
on the road early the following morning. 
They hid themselves in a little thicket of 
bushes just where the road was narrow 
and there they waited. 

They waited in vain for Tom for the very 
simple reason that when he checked at the 
sporting goods store the night before, he 
found a committee of boys from the local 
bicycle club waiting there for him and they 
escorted him to the home of one of their 
members for supper. Afterward they had 
ridden with him five miles toward Baker’s 
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onto the other road just behind McBride.” 

“Yes, and how am I going to do that 
if and check at Griggsby?” Spike wanted to 
know. 

“Tl tend to that. You didn’t know I 
was a bicycle rider, did you?’’ Gimp 
asked. “Well, I ain’t, but we got this 
thing all planned out ahead. Tricky John- 
son will be waiting in the woods just be- 
yond where this cross road turns off with 
a suit like yours and a duplicate of your 
bicycle, sign on it and everything. Quig- 
ley’s got it all fixed. You take that sign 
off your bicycle and wrap it in your poncho 
and tie it on the handle-bars and scoot 
across that short cut, and when you get 
on the other road, put the sign back on 
again and nobody will be the wiser, and 
you will be close up to McBride and fresh 
and you can pass him any time, or wait 
until to-night and go by after he has 
stopped at Spurgeon where he'll probably 
spend the night.” 

“And Tricky is going to ride around by 
Griggsby and check for me?”’ 

“Vou guessed it,’ said Gimp. “Leave 
it to Nick and me to fix things. We'll 
show you how to cover the ground. . Good 
thing you didn’t put any cyclometer on 
your wheel to show how far you've ridden.” 


ND that was the way they arranged it. 

Spike rode off across the short cut, all 
identifying marks removed, as far as pos- 
sible, and when he reached the other road, 
he found that Tom was only a few miles 
ahead. It was just past noon, time for 
both of them to be stopping for lunch. 
Tom had no idea of how near his rival 
might be, though he knew he must be 
behind because he had not checked ahead 
of him at Griggsby. 

In the meantime Nick and Gimp found 
Tricky Johnson and drove on to wait for 
him the other side of Griggsby. 

When Tricky came up with them there, 
they asked him if everything was all right. 
“Did you fool ’em, Tricky?” asked Nick. 

“Easy,” Tricky replied. ‘‘ Nobody paid 
any special attention to me. I just went 
in the store and said I’d like to sign up to 
show I'd beenthere. Afellowshoved a book 
in front of me and I wrote Spike’s name 
right under where McBride had written his. 
Some of the fellows outside wanted to ask 








Corners to a little camp by a small lake 
owned by one of the members. There he 





He glanced back long enough to see Tom still lying there in the road 





me a lot of questions, but I told ’em I was 
behind and couldn’t stop to talk.” 
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‘Well, we put that 
over all right,” said 
Gimp. “Now let’s 
get our plans for the 
rest of the way. You 
get over the fence 
there and change that 
rig and take the sign off 
your bicycle, Tricky, 
and we'll be moving 
on. You take the 
train ahead to Jack- 
son City and wait till 
you hear from us.” 


OM had _ ridden 
nearly 65 miles be- 
fore he stopped for his 
poon meal. With an 
early start and a glass 
of milk at a soda foun- 
tain in the middle of 
the forenoon, he had 
kept going at a stiff 
pace till 12.30, and 
now he was ready for 
a good meal and a 
noon rest. Good roads 
had favored his morn- 
ing trip and he felt 
well satisfied with his 
gain. He hoped he 
had a comfortable lead 
over Spike. This hope, 
however, was short 
lived, for Tom was no 
sooner seated in the 
dining-room of the lit- 
tle country hotel where 
he had stopped, than 
Spike entered and was 
given a seat opposite 
him. Spike had not seen 
Tom’s bicycle outside. 
“Hello, Spike; how 
goes it?’’ Tom greeted 
his rival. 

“Pretty easy so far. 
*Bout time we was 
hittin’ up the pace a 
little. I’m goin’ to 














can take a lift safe 
enough. Tumble into 
the back seat and hide 
on the floor under that 
robe. Gimp’ll hold 
your wheel on the run- 
ning board. If we 
meet anyone, they 
won’t see your bicycle 
over on the other side 
of the car and we'll 
put that old rain coat 
over. it anyway.” 

Nick drove ahead as 
fast as the flivver 
would go and they 
were not long in cov- 
ering the distance be- 
tween them and the 
dirt road. They could 
not make as good time 
on the dirt road and it 
soon became so rough 
that Spike refused to 
remain in the bottom 
of the car any longer, 
and Gimp was unable 
to hold the bicycle on 
the running board 
without help. 

They then put the 
bicycle into the back 
seat and put on side 
curtains to conceal it. 
Spike put the old rain- 
coat on over his khaki 
suit and sat in the 
front seat on Gimp’s 
knees and they jour- 
neyed on. 

They had covered 
perhaps half of the 
ten miles of dirt road 
when they came toa 
point where the bank 
on one side of the 
muddy road had 
washed out, leaving 
wy os RS only a narrow space 

SS Sa to pass through, with 
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shove on some faster 
this afternoon. This 
paceistooslow forme.” 

Tom made no reply. He thought the remark was partly 
for its effect upon others at the table, and partly to give him 
a dig. 

Tom finished first and went out, gave his bicycle a careful 
inspection, put graphite on the chain, and took a seat in an 
easy chair on the hotel veranda just as Spike came out of 
the dining-room. 

Spike also made ready, bringing his machine around in front 
where he leaned it against the building near Tom’s. Then he 
walked back and forth a few times as if hesitating what to do. 
Finally he sat down on the steps and watched the boys who 
had assembled to satisfy their curiosity about the two bicycles 
and their riders. 

It was evident that Spike was anxious to be off, and yet he 
did not like to have it appear that he wanted to get started 
ahead for fear of his competitor beating him. 


OM had planned what he was going to do. He had made 
up his mind before leaving the dining-room that he would 
trail Spike for a while and then try to outsprint him. 

Tom rested as he waited. Spike could not rest, though it 
must be admitted that he needed rest much less than Tom, 
having ridden much less. ‘ 

At last Spike could wait no longer. He jumped to his feet, 
ran his bicycle out into the road, mounted and was off. 

If Tom had seemed half asleep as he sat slumped down in 
the big armchair, his appearance belied his condition. He 
was watching Spike and when Spike was pedaling off, Tom 
was mounting at a jump. The boys crowded to the curb and 
all the pedestrians along the street stopped as the two riders 
shot down the street, Tom only half a hundred yards behind 
and slowly closing up the gap. 

Both knew they had 10 miles of good road ahead and both 
knew there was beyond that a long stretch of more or less 
indifferent, even bad, dirt road, not less than 10 miles of which 
lay between them and Franklin Springs. ‘ 

Tom had planned to spend the night at Spurgeon if he 
could get no farther. Spike hoped to leave Tom at that 
night stop if not before. His immediate desire was to get away 
from Tom, to shake him and get a lead. As long as‘he and 
Tom were near together, hé would have to hold his own by 
actual hard riding. 

“Tom let Spike set the pace. He was satisfied to follow close 
behind, getting the advantage of having a pacemaker right 
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“Tt doesn’t look right to me” 


ahead of him. Spike led off at a three minute clip. He even 
contemplated hitting the pace up to something faster, but his 
judgment told him he could not run away from Tom in a 
straight race over a good road, fresher though he might be- 
The man who is trailing close behind has much easier riding 
than the one who must ride ahead and set the pace. 

Spike began to cogitate. He must shake Tom and he 
wanted to do it before they came to the bad road. He had 
counted on Nick and Gimp to come up and give him a ride 
over much of that road if he could get far enough ahead of 
Tom to make it safe. 

The faster Spike rode, the closer Tom hugged his rear wheel. 
For mile after mile they rode like this without a word between 
them. At last Spike settled down to a grinding four minute 
gait except where grade interfered. 

They had ridden about 8 miles when Spike again burst into 
speed. Tom still stuck to him like a burr to a dog’s tail. Then, 
when Spike knew Tom was close to him, he back-pedaled 
suddenly, slowing so quickly that Tom’s front wheel hit his 
rear wheel and, in spite of Tom’s experience, he was dumped 
into the road while Spike sprinted ahead again and rushed on 
without éven looking behind until he was several hundred 
yards away, when he glanced back just long enough to see 
Tom still lying there in the road, his bicycle to one side and 
an automobile approaching from behind. 

Had Spike looked a moment longer, he would have seen the 
automobile slow down. Had he been able to see what hap- 
pened back there, he would have noticed that the occupants 
of the automobile looked at Tom carefully as they came up 
to him, noticed that he made no move, slipped by on the side 
of the road and drove on at a fast pace. 


CHAPTER. VI 
TOM GETS A TELEGRAM 


‘TH automobile caught up with Spike and drove along 
beside him. Nick and Gimp listened to his account of 
what had happened. 

“Did it kill‘him?” he asked. 

“No, he’s just knocked out, I guess;’’ said Nick. “I thought 
we hadn’t better-be mixed up in it. Nobody’s seen the acci- 
dent, so why should we get tied up with it? Let’s get on as 
fast as we can. Nobody’s in sight on the road now and you 


ping off from the road. 
Nick drove carefully, 
but just as he was 
nearly past the danger point, the rear wheels slid toward the 
hole in the road. The car would have pulled through all right 
but Gimp and Spike both jumped and Gimp hit Nick’s arm, 
turning the steering wheel the wrong way, and the car stopped 
and stuck with one wheel down the bank. They could not 
get either way and they obstructed the whole road. No one 
could drive by until they got out of the hole. 

“Now we are up against it,’”’ said Nick. “We can’t get out 
of here without help. We must hustle Spike out onto the 
road again before anyone comes along.” 


Nic« and Gimp were not yet out of sight down the road, 
after picking up Spike, when a man appeared through 
the brush that lined one side of the highway at that point. 
He looked down the road at the automobile disappearing in a 
whirl of dust. He muttered a short “Humph!” and ap- 
proached the figure in the road. 

Kneeling by Tom he felt him carefully. Then he picked up 
the bicycle, noting the inscription on the sign. He put the 
machine into the bushes out of sight. Coming back he got 
the rider on his back in a manner betokening experience. 

When Tom regained consciousness, he was in a little one 
room shack by the river, perhaps a hundred yards from the 
highway. His head pained and he could not think clearly. 

“What place is this?” he asked. 

“This is old Doctor Flint’s field hospital,’ said the man. 
“You are the first patient. Take it easy now till I get you 
fixed up. Drink this first.’’ 

It was two hours before Tom was quite himself and then 
he still suffered from pain in the head, due to the concussion 
when he struck the road. 

He told his story to his new friend, who proved to be a 
physician and former army surgeon camping out on the river 
bank where the fishing was good. “Sure it wasn’t an auto that 
hit you?” he asked Tom. 

“No, it was a bicycle I was following,” Tom insisted. 

“Well, you can’t afford to waste much time visiting with 
me, can you?” I guess you can go on in another hour if you 
will ride slowly the rest of the day. You'll feel some sore spots 
to-morrow but they won’t do you any harm.” 

“Oh, I’ve fallen from my bicycle many times in races,” said 
Tom. “That isn’t anything, but this time I struck right on 
my head ~ 





(Continued on page 39) 











AREFULLY watching his stride, Jed Barrows 

hopped sidewise the limit of the circle, and, with 

a final twist of the body, heaved. The rock left 

his hand, and, traveling high in air, came to earth 
several yards away. 

“T did it that’time!” he exulted, as his eye critically mea- 
sured the distance. ‘“‘I reckon I busted the record!” 

The stone weighed well up in the pounds. Some would 
have been able to do little with it, but Jed Barrows was of 
different mould. One could tell it by the size of him as he 
began to pace off. He was a big strapping fellow, with heavy 
shoulders and solid, big-boned weight of body. The rock 
scaled just the same as a sixteen-pound shot. Jed was 
going away to school. That was why he was practicing. 
He lived ’way back in the Vermont hills, but not so far that 
he had not heard of shot-putting. When he learned, consider- 
ably to his astonishment, that he was to go to Beeman Acad- 
emy, he had sent away for a guide, and been using it to good 
advantage ever since. That was because he knew his strength. 
There were some things that he could not do, but he had weight 
and he had muscle, and he believed that he could put the shot. 
He had read stories of school life, and, like other red-blooded 
boys, was eager to shine as an athlete. Had there been more 
money in the family, he might have bought a real shot, which 
would have been better, but a stone would have to do. He 
was aware of what it would mean to his people, in the way of 
sacrifice, to send him away at all. Only because they wanted 
him to have an education and a chance were they doing it. 

“Thirty feet!’”? he murmured, as he finished marking off. 
“Thirty feet!” 

Even with the guide to-help him, it had not been easy to 
get the proper form, and he was not sure whether he had it 
or not, but, judging from the records in the book, thirty feet 
was a good heave, and it was better than he had ever done 
before. He had a school catalogue, and thirty-six feet was 
listed as the Academy record. In his mind were visions of 
beating it. 

“T bet I can!” he told himself, elated. “I bet I can make 
thirty-six feet look sick!” 

It was the spring of the year, and he was to enter at the 
beginning of the spring term. It was a bad time perhaps, 
but he considered himself fortunate that he could enter at all. 
It was only a few days now, and he would be gone. The 
household was a bit sober, and he himself, although ex- 
periencing a pleasurable excitement, was beginning to see 
that there was another side to it. It was not going to be all 
fun. He was going to be a little homesick. 

“Give them the best you've got, son, and the best will 
come back to you!” 

It was his father’s advice at parting. His mother’s eyes 
were red, as though she might have been crying, but she was 
not crying now. 

““Good-by, my boy!” 


E HIMSELF, as he kissed her, found tears surprisingly 

close to the surface. He was a country boy from’way 
up in the hills. The farm was about all he had ever known. 
In a vague way he realized that life at the Academy would 
be different, revolving about boys accustomed to other ways 
than his, but just how different he did not fully appreciate 
until he got there. It was thirty miles, and he walked the 
whole distance with a suitcase, arriving in the afternoon. 
A good many boys were already scattered about the campus, 
and he became aware at once, self-consciously, that his arrival 
was the signal for no flattering speculation and comment. 
He himself, being no fool, and on the lookout for it, could 
mark the abyss between his own unsophisticated appearance 
and the appearance of the others. If it had not been just at 
opening time, when everyone was fresh from home and idle, 
feeling the hilarity incident to the meeting of old friends and 
on the verge of a new term’s adventures, everything would 
probably have been all right. As it was, someone, perhaps not 
ill-naturedly, took it into his head to crack a joke. 

“Hello, old timer!’ he called. ‘“‘Who’s going to do the 
milking?’ 

It hurt. In the mood that he was in, lonesome, disil- 
lusioned, it*hurt a lot. The gibe had provoked a laugh, but 
one boy, wearing the numerals of an upper classman, turned 
on the speaker. 

“I’m surprised!’’ he reproved. 
Huntley!” 

And Huntley himself had looked a bit sheepish, apologetic, 
but the damage had been done. It was some time before 
Jed could muster up courage to ask for the registration build- 
ing. Indeed, there were a few wild moments when he enter- 
tained the notion of turning about in his tracks and going 
home, not registering at all; but a glimpse of the athletic field, 
where boys were tossing a ball about, diverted his attention 
into other channels, and someone, on a hesitant inquiry, 
finally directed him to the place he was seeking. That night, 
at the dining hall, while no more jokes were cracked at his ex- 
pense, he felt his isolation, and longed for his mother’s table; 
but his money had been paid, and he must stay. 


“T’m surprised at you, 





“T’m not going back!”’ he muttered. “I’m not going back 
and tell them I quit!” 

The thought of how his mother had worked on his clothes, 
getting them ready, the clothes that were now a laughing- 
stock, brought bitterness to his heart. The heavy shoes 
that he wore he had bought himself, with money that he had 
earned working out among the neighbors. In one corner of 
his suitcase was a quart or two of walnuts, given him by his 
father. Over against his roommate’s assortment of cakes and 
pies and canned stuff he hated for a long time to bring them 
out, but, ashamed of himself, as though it were some reflection 
upon his parents, he finally set them on the table. 

“Have one?” he invited. ; 

His roommate was a fellow by the name of ‘Worthington. 
The whole of it was James Randolph Worthington, and he 
hailed from an up-state city. It was his first year, but he 
had been there the two preceding terms. 

“Walnuts!” he exclaimed, as he opened the bag. “Oh, 
boy, let me to them!”’ 

Jed knew that the praise was somewhat put on, but he felt 
gratified. 

“Going out for anything, Jed?’’ asked his roommate. 
“Ever play baseball?” 

Jed shook his head. 

“Never played anything,” he answered. ‘I reckon I’ve 
always worked.” 


‘ 

ED did not mention putting the shot. The rock that he 

had used seemed now to mock him. It was like himself— 
a crude makeshift from the fields instead of the real thing. 
Ambition had died. When he thought of how he had imagined 
himself in the réle of a hero he could scarcely believe that he 
was the same fellow. Nor did the passing of the days improve 
matters. He was not bothered, but he was ignored. His 
roommate and one or two others went around with him a little, 
but mostly he was alone. When they did go, he felt that it 
was because they were sorry for him and wanted to be decent 
to him rather than because they took any pleasure in it. He 
was not asked to join any of the societies or to take part in 
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any of the school’s activities. For a few days he went out 
and watched baseball practice, but he was as solitary almost 
among the other boys as he was in his room, and he finally 
began to stay there, devoting all the time to his studies. His 
studies prospered, but he himself, as a fellow, did not grow. 
Occasionally he thought of his father’s injunction: 

““What you put into it will come back to you!” 

But he could not bring himself to act upon it. At the end 
of the week he went home to help out as he could on the farm. 
He enthused over the school, or tried to, and did his best to 
keep his disappointment from showing. Whether either his 
father or mother suspected that all was not going well he 
could not tell, but, once more, on parting, his father gripped 
his hand: 

“Remember, my boy, that that to which you give your 
best gives back its best to you!” 

And so, a little encouraged, he returned. Perhaps the 
brief change had done him good. It may have been a little 
in his favor, too, at school. A number of the boys greeted 
him as though they had noticed his absence, and were ready 
to welcome him back. That was as far as it went, but it 
was something. He did not expect as much as he had in the 
first place. 

And so, with monotonous regularity, things went on. The 
track candidates were called, and for a little while he half con- 
sidered going out, but somehow shrank from it. The other 
boys wore suits such as he had seen in his reading, but he had 
not the money to buy one. It was the difference between 
dreams and reality. He knew that his presence would surprise 
the others and make him conspicuous. There were many 
things that he did not understand, and, if he should blunder, 
it would be humiliating. 

So, for one reason and another, he kept away. No 
one seemed to think to ask him to join them. And 
while he was debating it, dallying with time, an_inci- 
dent occurred which effectually dammed back all inspira- 
tion that he had. 

A big baseball game, one of the annual contests, came on. 
Everyone was expected to go. He, too, would have gone, 

and been glad to, but they were busy 
at home, getting the crops into the ground, 
and he felt that he was needed. Indeed, 
his father was sort of depending on him. 
For once, unfortunately, interest was 


His long arm swung ’way back, and he sent the heavy 
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taken in him. The fellows urged him to stay. Every man 
was wanted, and before the week was out a concerted siege 
was laid to induce him to stay. He was more popular than 
ever before, but popular in the wrong way, and he would not 
stay. Out of duty to his folks, knowing what it meant to 
them to have him away at all, he went, and it cost him dear. 
“T don’t know as I blame you,” his roommate grudgingly 
admitted, at length, ‘but the fellows won’t understand.” 
Whether they understood or not they seemed to hold it 
up against him, and the last chance of persuading himself 
to go out as a candidate for the track team was gone. 
‘What's the use?” he gave up. “‘They don’t want me!” 


TRACK team works hard, and with about as few re- 

wards as any other athletic aggregation. There are 
only a few meets in a season, but these are correspondingly 
important. Beeman usually had only three, but this year 
she had taken on four. The very most important was with 
Rockledge Hall. It was an annual affair, and fought out 
with a spirit of rivalry not even surpassed by football and 
baseball games. Beeman’s chances this year were good, but 
none too good. 

When, a week before the meet, Porky Durway broke train- 
ing and went to the infirmary with a dose of ptomaine poison- 
ing, they became decidedly less. Two preceding meets, both 
of which had been won by Beeman, one of them by a nar- 
row margin, had shown up Porky as the mainstay of the 
weight events. . He weighed two hundred pounds, and the 
shot and the hammer and the discus were his specialty. 
There were other men who could come in off the track and fill 
in around him, but it was he who had been relied on to 
really win points and uphold the Academy laurels in his de- 
partment. The outlook was now rather dubious. 

‘** About as much chance we've got,”’ observed Pudgy Mon- 
roe, at a commiseration conclave in Doc Roberts’ room, “‘as 
the Duke has of passing his finals!” 

The Duke came to attention. 

“What's that?” he demanded. 

By the way he bridled, as though deeply resenting the re- 
flection on his scholastic standing, one might have thought 
that there would be trouble; but Pudgy was not slow in 
repeating his remark. 

“T’ll pass,’ came back the Duke. “If we win that game, 
I'll pass!” 

There was also present the General. The General was a 
dwarf of a fellow with a giant’s head. He was the cham- 
pion chess player of the school, and its deepest strategist. 
Promptly Pudgy turned on him. 

‘Hear that, General? The Duke promises he will pass his 
finals if Beeman wins the meet!” 

The Duke certainly did not look as though restricted in the 
matter of intelligence, but it would evidently be considered 
a novelty to see him use it in relation to text-books. For 
a moment the possibility created a sensation superseding 
in interest even the forthcoming meet. That night the 
General called on Jed. 

“T’ve looked you over,” he introduced 
himself, “‘and I like what I've seen! If 
there’s a human catapult to be found any- 
where around this campus, it’s you. Ever 
put the shot?” 

Jed could not, with any degree of 
honesty, deny but what he had. But when 
it came to going out, he stubbornly re- 
fused, relating something of his story. 

“It’s too late now,” he concluded. 
“I’m not going to-‘make more of a laugh 
of myself than I have to!” His face 
assumed an aggressive 
look, and his voice took 
on a touch of savagery 
rather ominous. 
“What’s more,” he 
warned, “if you say 
anything to anyone else 
. about what I’ve told 
% you, you’ll just natural- 
“> “\ ly wish youhadn’t!” 
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And the General, partly out of respect forthe warning, 
partly out of respect for a confidence, kept silence. 

“But if that fellow should ever get going!” he re- 
flected, on going over the interview. “If he should 
ever get going!” 


FTER that he might have been seen frequently in 

Jed’s company. He courted him assiduously. 
But there was not much time, and Jed, remembering 
past omissions, was not very responsive. The only 
thing that made him responsive at all was that the 
General, too, had his troubles.. He was too small to 
take part in athletics, and, almost on the verge of de- 
formity, had had a hard row to hoe. 

“T know what itis,” he confided. “I had 
to find a place for myself!” 

The best Jed would do was to promise to 
stay over. It was the time between planting 
and haying, and work at home was not 
quite as pressing. Besides, 
he wanted with all his 
heart to see a track meet. 
This was the biggest of the 
year. His father, hearing 
him talk about it the pre- 
vious week, had urged him 
to take it in, but he had not 
intended to. Now, however, 
under the General’s per- 
suading, he finally consent- 
ed. And on the morning 
of the day, although he kept 
it to himself, he was like a 
boy for excitement. It was 
the first contest he had wit- 
nessed. To save his life 
he could not but hope, 
with a strange suspense 
and thrill of anxiety, for 
the Academy to win. H 

“‘Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala- 
rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! 
Beeman!” 

He had rehearsed the yell with the others, but he had 
never heard it before on the eve of battle. It stirred him 
as had nothing else. The Rockledge Hall supporters were 
numerous, and their own yell answered. It rang louder still 
as a Rockledge man came in first in the hundred-yard dash. 
Beeman, however, won second and third, and the score 
stood five to four in Rockledge’s favor. 

“Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! Yo- 
yah! Beeman! Beeman! Beeman!” 

Jed was biting his finger-nails. There were yells not only 
for the Academy, but for the two men who had placed in 
the race. He liked the looks of the school colors in action. 
They were greenand gold. Almost he wished he was down 
there, fighting for them, helping to bear them on to victory. 
Never before had his spirit been so welded with the spirit 
of those about him. Never before hadhe felt so a part of the 
s-hool. Afterall, it was his school. Its history and traditions 
were his. It was for him, one of the present generation, to 
uphold them, and, adding to them, pass them on to others. 
The words of his father recurred to him. 

“Give of your best, and the best will come back to ‘you!”’ 
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Beeman! 


Yo-yah! Beeman! 


HE first race had been a fair criterion of those that fol- 
lowed. The two teams were evenly matched. No one at any 
time could tell which would win. So close was the score that 
any one race might shift the balance. Both sides were kept 
fighting desperately. It began to look as though the weight 
events were going to count for a good deal. When Rockledge 
took first and second in the hammer throw, leaving Beeman 
only one point, it looked so more than ever. The Rockledge 
rooters were enthusiastic, and the Beeman stands gamely 
defiant, breaking once more into cheers as Captain Drake 
breasted the tape a winner in the two-mile run, followed by 
Jameson, who placed third. Little had been expected of 
Jameson, but he had caught the field napping, and, in a heart- 
breaking finish, that brought the stands to their feet, scored. 
“Rah! Jameson! Rah! Jameson! Rah, rah, Johnnie 
Jameson!” 
Jed’s blood was a-tingle. It was close, deadly close. 
Someone spoke at his side. He had not noticed the approach. 
It was the General. 

“Jed,” he announced, hollowly, “it’s up to you! If you 
don’t come out, they’ve got us!” 

Cheer as they would, in the heart of every Beeman man, like 
a death’s spectre, sat the thought of the shot-put and discus 
throw. Those two events alone, if cleaned up by Rockledge, 
as it looked as though they would be, would be enough to 
give them the victory. 

“Come on, Jed—for the school! Won't you do it for the 
school?” 

Jed’s heart was beating heavily. It was not so much a ques- 
tion now of would he do it as could he do it. As if echoing 
the General’s words, came a summons from the field. 

‘*A-a-all out for the shot-put!” 

Jed got slowly to his feet. Down among his curious fellows, 
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The farm was about 


all he had ever known 


led by the General, he wormed his way. They seemed to 
sense that something unusual was in the wind, but could not 
tell for certain. On the field was a club-house, with several 
dressing-rooms. The General got him into one of these, and 
purloined a running-suit of shirt and trunks. 

“Hurry!” he begged. ‘ Hurry!” 

And Jed tried to hurry. But the shirt stretched all out of 
proportion, and the trunks, as he labored with them, split 
up one leg. 

““My word,” gasped the General, in frantic dismay, “you'll 
have to wear your underclothes!”’ 

But Jed’s underwear was of wool, tinctured red, and the 
thought of how it would take with the fellows, as, like a scarlet 
flame, he cavorted about with a sixteen pound shot, was not 
at all alluring. 

‘Give me my pants!” he ordered. 

And so the shirt was the only regulation garment that he 
wore as he appeared on the field. The shirt was plain. It 
had no band of colors. Nor were there any up and down his 
trousers’ leg. But he put the shot. They were already at 
it as he gave in hisname. He put it as weeks before, back on 
the farm, he had hurled the boulder. All his new-born love 
of the school, his desire to make good, and give Beeman a fight- 
ing chance, was behind the effort. His second heave, of thirty- 
two feet, surpassed all others, and the cheer that acclaimed it, 
as one of the green-and-gold warriors irrepressibly flung his 
hand in air and yelled, carried with it all the reaction, renewed 
hope of triumph, that surged in the hearts of four hundred 
loyal boys. 

““Ala-rah! Ala-rah! Ala-rah, rah, rah! Yo-yah! Yo-yah! 
Beeman! Beeman! Beeman! Barrows! Barrows!  Bar- 


rows. 


i WAS the long school yell, rendered only for the greatest 
achievements. Usually, in the stress of conflict, it was the 
short rah, rah that was used. Such recognition of work well 
done instilled Jed with new confidence. And his victory 
instilled others with new confidence. How Beeman fought! 
It was possible, now that they had a man in the weights, to 
win. And they fought to win. Where little was expected 
much was given. Nothing seemed beyond them. No mat- 
ter what the handicap, they overrode it. The more it was, 
the more determined they went at it. They became super- 
men. For a time their attack swept Rockledge off her feet. 

And meanwhile Jed. was practising. He had never tried 
the discus before. In the short time allotted him during the 
pole vault he made the most of his opportunity. He could 
not get the complicated foot-work of the turn, and, keeping 
his head, coordinate with it the sling. In the end he contented 
himself with merely standing in the ring, and, with all the 
impetus of his powerful arm and body, giving the thing a 
throw. It was the slender chance of brute strength against 
skill, but it was the only chance. 

Field events consume much more time than track events 
proper. When the discus throw was called the races were 
about over. Before it was done, they were all over. And 

(Concluded on page 33) r 
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CHAPTER VIII 
YAMPA 


T DID not take long. for Naka to exhaust her English, 
to become entangled in it as she tried to explain what 
had happened. But between that and a little Motu, 
with lapses into Karon, they soon were enlightened. 

Dubu had seized her in the forest near Hanuabada and taken 
her to his village. Then she had been thrust in the litter and 
borne mile after mile, day after day, only let out for short 
intervals, knowing nothing of her fate but accepting it stoically 
and gamely, looking always for a way to escape. With her 
early bringing up she had less fear of the wilds than of Dubu. 
She knew there were Missions, and she was sure she could find 
her way to one eventually. As for direction, she only knew that 
they were going north and that she was to be given to Baigona 
the Big Snake. This she caught from scraps overheard and 
pieced together by her knowledge of Motu. And she made 
up her mind that she was not going to be a Snake Gift. 

One day when they were eating and she had been allowed 
out of her litter she found a sharp-edged stone and secreted it. 
They lashed down the cover of her hammock whenever they 
set it down with her inside and sometimes left her in it for 
sleeping. Sometimes they took her out and tied her hands and 
feet. They were desperately careful she should not get away, 
but they treated her fairly well and fed her regularly. 

The day they crossed the Angabunga was the day after she 
had found the stone. One by one she backed through the 
withes that lashed the screen. Dubu and his men were greatly 
excited and made top speed. They halted for rest and to get 
their wind in the middle of a wood, and the two litter-men put 
down their burden in some ferns, standing up while they 
prepared their betel nut. Naka peeped out and the fronds 
covered her. It was 
getting dark, though 
she did not think it was 
nearly night. It was 
just as the downpour 
started, and the first 
flash of lightning and 
the great crash of 
thunder that followed 
scared the Motuans, 
who fled for shelter, 
leaving the litter with- 
out examining the 
lashings as the black- 
ness sifted down and 
the rain flooded 
through the boughs 
with flare after flare 
and peal after peal. 

Naka. was fearful 
and cowered in her 
litter, but her despera- 
tion, and perhaps her 
white blood, nerved 
her. This was her 
chance and she took 
it. Crawling from the 
litter in the darkness 
she found a_ broken 
bough, relic of a former 
storm, hidden in the 
grass. With a cun- 
ning half mischievous, 
half wise, she slid the 
log into the litter and 
arranged the withes. 
They might not look 
in again and the weight 
might make fools of 
them. As for herself, 
she scudded off and hid in the 
hollow of a banyan. 

“Then I go along tree,” she 
ended. “I stop along tree. No 
can find me. Too smart I am, 
verree much. Too much hurree 
to make finish that Dubu. It is 
funnee. I go along of him in 
tree. I think maybe he show me 
way out.” 

Knowing themselves _ trailed, 
fearful that the white men would 
cross the river, Dubu had not 
bothered to feed the girl, nor, ac- 
cording to her account—and she 
seemed to have watched them all 
the time from the trees—to feed 
his men. Deceived by the weight 
of the log, never dreaming the girl 
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had escaped, they had hurried to their journey’s end, never 
dreaming what that end would be. 


ND the girl, agile as an ape, practically reared in the tree- 
4+ 4% tops, kept pace with them, partly to see their astonish- 
ment, shrewdly suspecting they might get into trouble, but 
mainly realizing that they would know the way in and the 
way out better than she could ever hope to find it. 

She could travel faster than they could, and it was easy to 
keep herself hidden in the high branches. They had never 
left tree-cover, it seemed, until they started down toward 
the dyke. Where the skipper had chosen the right-hand spur 
Dubu had taken the left. 2 

There were many men with bows and arrows in the forest, 
she told them, watching Dubu and the litter escort pass along 
but not molesting them. When the earthquake came she had 
nearly been shaken out of the tree. Then, when Yampa had 
received Dubu, and it was seen that he had deceived Baigona 
in some way, Naka, watching in the tree-tops, saw them 
killed and, shifting along the boughs, heard the Admiral’s 
voice and found her friends in the moment when she began 
to worry a little about her own predicament. 

It took a long time to find all this out, sitting in the edge 
of the woods, listening to Naka’s polyglot. To her it had all 
seemed wonderful excitement and adventure, yet she showed 
how glad she was to see them again. Only she begged them 
not to send her back to the Mission School. Willingly she 
would go with them but not back there. Or she would 
run away. 

“Why?” persisted the skipper. 
“They were good to you?” 

“Plenty good. But I go along with 

you. I am white. No white girl in 
that Mission School.” 
“That settles it, Jim,’ said the 
skipper. “That pride of 
hers “ll bring her along 
fast when she’s with her 
own kind. We'll take 
her to Sydney. Look at 
the Admiral makin’ a fuss 
over her, will you?” . 

With Naka recovered, 
dropping on them almost 
literally out of the sky, 
the caravan recovered all 
its vigor and confidence. 
One of the Eleverans, with 
a nose for water, discov- 
ered a little spring and 
they ate and drank, with 
Naka—or Jane—nibbling 
chocolate for dessert with 
a relish. 

“Jim,” said the skip- 
per. “There’s a lot of 
things I’d like to clear up, 
now we’ve got Jane. Why 
did the Ambos let Dubu 
come through  scot-free 
and then kill him? Jane 
says they watched him in 
the forest. Why did they 
leave the bodies down 
there in the lake? Did it 
have anything to do with 
the earthquake? I’ve a 
notion it did. There are 
no big snakes up this way 
that I knowof. I’mcuri- 
ous about Baigona. And 
I’ve got a hunch it’ll pay 
us to pay a visit to that 
elephant-headed Yampa. 
That thing he was wear- 
ing isa Bari Mask. He’s 
all by himself. I’ll bet 
you my share of that jade 
reef that no native ever 
gits closer to him than 
Dubu did, if as close. 

“We can’t be any worse 
off. We may coax him 
erlong the way we did 
Ubihipi. We don’t have 
to show him Naka. Here’s 
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For fifty years he had dwelt, surrounded by savages the way I look at it. 





Somehow or other Dubu came up from the coast on a trip 
few natives would make unless they knew they were pro- 
tected. Ubihipi at one end of that trip and this Yampa at 
the other. Dubu got in wrong with Yampa, but if he had 
been in right, Yampa would have furnished safe conduct 
back. Mebbe I’m wrong, but we might fix things with him. 
You an’ me make a good team. Afua ’ll stay here with Awoto 
and the men to look out for Jane. If there’s trouble we 
won’t be fur off. Dern it, I’m curious about a lot of things, 
Jim. Will you come? Get your tricks ready.” 

“T’ll go with you. You know that,” Jim answered. “But 
I don’t like leaving Naka here.” 

“She’s safe enough, though I know how you feel about 
letting her out of your sight. The Ambos have gone. It’s 
certain nobody suspects we’re round here or they’d be looking 
forus. That storm covered us up. And I'll bet the Ambos are 
scouting now for Jane. But I’ve a strong notion they are not 
overfond of this neighborhood. What’s your opinion, Afua?” 

“Tf you and Jimi go down to the wizard and you are seen, it 
would be best for us to stay where we are so that, if an attack 
is made, we may take them on the flank. But I do not think 
they will come back. I do not think they come often to this 
place. For me, I shall be glad when we leave it. I do not like 
that kind of death.”” He glanced toward the flat and gave 
an exclamation. 


UBU and his men were no longer visible. Either their 

weight on the surface of the pitch or the previous dis- 
turbance of the earthquake had caused long cracks to appear 
in the surface, and these fissures had swallowed up all signs 
of the Motus. 

“Tt is not a good death,”’ repeated Afua. “They have been 
sacrificed to Baigona.’’ Jim looked at Afua, thinking that he 
had voiced a local and popular belief. That was just what the 
Ambos would think. The flat or lake, as it might be termed, 
was a death-trap into which people might be driven or into 
which they might unsuspectingly fall. They, themselves, 
marching at night-time, might easily have taken it for smooth 
going and jumped into the asphalt, thinking to cross it and 
gain time. He shuddered a little involuntarily. As Afua had 
said, it was not a pleasant death. Jane, playing with the 
Admiral perched on her shoulder, seemed indifferent to the 
drama and the tragedy that had passed. She was little more 
than a child and she had been brought up where life was a 
little matter. 

“Tt is always a good idea to be friends with a wizard,”’ Afua 
went on. “Did we not thus gain Naka from the Karons? 
But I think it best for the girl to stay with me—and Awoto,” 
he added generously. Ever since Awoto had crossed the river 
he had shown symptoms of wishing that he had never volun- 
teered. The earthquake had taken all the heart out of him, 
though he had charged with the rest of them and would 
undoubtedly have fought well enough. 

The decision was against Jim and Jane herself clinched the 
matter. 

“T will stay here along of the aitumanu,’’ she declared, 
scratching the Admiral’s poll while the bird lipped her ear-lobe 
with his horny beak and thrust his feathered cheek against hers. 

Jim never forgot that picture in all the years to come, of 
Naka and the Admiral, playing in the shade of the great trees 
with Afua smiling gravely down upon her and all the warriors 
gazing at her and the bird. But now he got at the pack that 
held his tricks and prepared to give Yampa, the keeper of the 
Big Snake, an eyeful of white man’s magic while the skipper 
filled his ears with wise talk. 

He understood the skipper’s longing to get at the back of the 
secrets of the place. He shared it. Once assured that Jane 
was safer where she was, he went off toward the dyke cheer- 
fully. Both took their rifles and they carried the best of their 
trade goods for gifts. Jim harked back to the time when they 
had argued and traded and persuaded the dwarf wizard of the 
Karons to give up the girl. It was a little different now. They 
already had her. It remained to cajole Yampa into giving 
them what amounted to a pass through the lines. 

The closer he got to the knoll, the more Jim realized that 
the skipper’s plan was the best. They could not lose by the 
interview and, to display Naka, would only be an aggravation 
of the disappointment shown by the Wizard when his gift first 
failed to materialize. His gestures might have brought the 
Ambos from the woods, Jim considered. And he wondered 
whether Yampa had had exact foreknowledge of what that 
litter would contain. Here was a string of puzzles and he 
began to burn with the desire to ferret them out, just as did 
the skipper. 


"THEY did not have long to wait. The dyke crossed, they 

started up the knoll. In the rocks that crowned it there 
showed now the dark mouths of clefts, or of caves. It was 
from one of these that the Wizard had emerged. There seemed 
to be some sort of carving about one of these entrances. As 
they advanced over the shoulder of the knoll they saw that 
the rock itself, under their feet, had.also been carved into the 
rude semblance of a great snake, as if it lay upon the ground, 
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its body extending back and up the side of the cave mouth, 
ending in a fantastic representation of a head, more dragon 
than snake, crudely done, but effective. 

All the rock was of lava formation and it looked as if the 
carving had been made in very ancient times, for erosion had 
broken away parts of the body that stood out in a gigantic 
bas-relief. 

They did not have much time to examine it for the weird 
figure came stalking out of the cave mouth and confronted 
them. The wicker mask, that 
looked like an elephant’s head 
more than anything else, ended in a 
cape of dried grass above a long 
cloak of cassowary feathers half 
covering long legs, extremities of 
which were carved into claws. From 
goggling rims either side of the pen- 
dant, trunklike nose, Jim saw two 
eyes staring at them. Then, to their 
utter astonishment, a voice spoke to 
them in English. 

“Zounds! You are white men!”’ 

The next moment the figure tele- 
scoped as the Wizard Yampa 
stepped from his stilts, flung off 
mask and cape and appeared before 
them as an old man, bald of head 
and with a long white beard, clad in 
a long garment of bark cloth gath- 
ered at his waist by a bark girdle. 
Though he was deeply tanned yet 
his skin and features were white. 

All three stared at each other in 
astonishment. Then the white 
wizard’s eyes of pale blue filled with 
tears that came in a gush. He 
squatted beside his discarded trap- 
pings and, with his head on his 
knees, broke into uncontrollable 
sobs. The skipper went up to him 
and set a hand on his shoulder while 
Jim looked on, amazed at this ex- 
traordinary turn of events. 

The old man mastered his emotion 
with an effort, asking them inside 
his cave. 

“T never thought to see a white 
man again,” he said. ‘Take seat 
and, with what I may serve thee, 
that I will and willingly.”’ 








It was queer talk, Jim thought, 
and fancied that the old chap might : 
well be flighty. But the skipper went to the heart of the 
matter and briefly told the story of their own trip before he 
asked Yampa, or whatever his true name was, how he came 
to be there as the Keeper of the Big Snake. Jim had been 
looking curiously about the cave, flashing his torch. A bed of 
sorts was in a corner covered with bark cloth. There were 
pots, bowls, ashes of a fire. Strangest of all were a series of 
modeled images set in natural niches. Many of these were 
purely fantastic, others showed as busts of heads, some native, 
some Caucasian, and one, done with considerable spirit, seemed 
to Jim a good portrait of Shakespeare. Anything more incon- 
gruous in this place could hardly be conceived. 

““My name is Joe Stevens,” said the man. “I came into the 
Mekeo Country with one D’Albertis, a wondrous traveler, in’ 
June, eighteen hundred and seventy-five.”’ 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-five! If he had then been a 
grown man, that would make close to seventy, with almost 
fifty years spent among savages. Jim listened eagerly. 

“There was an attack. I was separated from the rest. It is 
very long ago. I hardly remember. But I was clubbed and 
dragged across the country by the Oru-Lopiku. They would 
have eaten me, without doubt, but they were building a new 
club-house. They wanted to bury me in the hole of the center 
post for a sacrifice. So they kept me alive. And, when they 
stripped me, they found upon my body this. For I was a 
mariner; look you.” 


E PULLED aside the cloth that covered his chest and 
there fhe skipper and Jim saw, tattooed in red and blue, 
excellently designed and executed, a snake. 

“A Japanese did this,’ said Stevens. “Right well he 
Wrought the device. It saved my life from the club-house, 
but only as a sacrifice for their god, Baigona. So they fed me, 
that I might make good eating, they bound me and they 
brought me to this place where you see the carving of the snake 
outside the cave. Closer none dare come. And they left me. 
None dared enter the cave. Baigona, they told me, dwelled in 
yon pitchy lake. He would come through the caverns and 
take me. 

: They would have flung me in the lake, but they were not 
quite sure how I would stand with Baigona, because of the 
snake on my chest. So they left decision to the god. 

a That night there was a quaking of the earth. Nigh did it 
pitch me, bound as I was, into the quagmire, but I contrived to 
cling to the rocks and before morning I had chafed myself free 
against the sharp lava. When they came to look I was within 
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the cave and they believed Baigona had swallowed me. 
Greatly they rejoiced at this, but they changed swiftly to won- 
der when I appeared from within the cavern so that they fell 
down and worshipped me. 

“T gained their favor in the days that followed. They 
brought me food and raiment and, because of a certain poor 
skill I hold for making images in clay, they held me a Master of 
Magic, a Prospero of this poor place. I have ministered to 
them. I have, or so they deem, kept Baigona from devouring 





Then to their utter astonishment, a voice spoke to them in English 


them. I have cured their sick with herbs of which I have 
made careful study. Herbs are, look you, the keys of life and 
death. They are food to a man and his cure. I eat naught 
but the products of the earth and I am of a ripe old age yet to 
sit i’ the sun. What year is this?” 

They told him. 

His eyes widened as he calculated. 

“‘Long since have I ceased to keep count of time,’’ he said. 
“Time is a cheat and a rogue. Ever he stands behind a man 
and whispers in his ear that he grows old and that Death is 
coming closer. But I have cheated Time. With these images, 
and with this book that I ever carried. ’Tis worn close to 
shreds and tatters now, but it has served me well.” 

He took a small volume from a niche, yellowed, brittle of 
leaf, small of type. 

“Shakespeare,” he said. “I filched it from D’Albertis, 
wanting somewhat to read. I did not care for it and would 
have returned it to his cabin, but I had no opportunity. So I 
kept it and I have blessed the day that saw me thief a thousand 
times. But for this I should long since have gone mad, have 
forgotten my mother-tongue, this crop of wisdom, this casket 
of tales, this tome of laughter and of tears!” 

The puzzle of his curious speech—of the fact that he had 
retained such excellent command of English and its quality— 
the reason for the bust of Shakespeare, became plain. Jim 
was not sure that the old man was not slightly cracked 
when the club first hit him, but he had lived largely like 
a hermit, it seemed, and he could hardly be expected to be 
ordinary. 

For fifty years he had dwelled, surrounded by savages, 
clinging only to his birthright by a volume that held the 
works of genius. Fifty years, knowing nothing of wars and 
inventions. Nothing of submarines, of airplanes, of wireless, 
even of electricity, of automobiles, of gas-engines! What 
would he say, what would he do-reentering his own world? 
Amazement might send him really mad or he might brood at 
his being so behind the times and lose his interest in life. 

“T have read Shakespeare to the Oru Lopiku,’’ he said. 
“And they enjoyed it. It would seem that the genius of it 
needs not interpretation. For they sit spellbound. Thinking 
I weave spells, maybe. As I do. Mark you, these savages 
are not all benighted. They have souls. Souls that only need 
cultivating. They are the wild plants of the world. The seeds 
are rank, the soil poor. 


For weeds on any barren soil will thrive. 
The fairest flowers are coaxed to keep alive. 
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He paused, evidently waiting for acknowledgment of his 
rhyme. The skipper nodded gravely. 

“T agree with you, Stevens. They have souls.’”’ And he 
nodded again at Jim, suggesting that Stevens must be hu- 
mored. Jim shifted a little nearer the cave mouth where he 
could just distinguish Afua and his men. Jane was not visi- 
ble, but he had no fear for her. But he thought they were 
wasting time. 

“T have seen them born and I have seen them die,’’ went 
~on Stevens. ‘Of other tribes they 

are fearful lest they be overcome and 
their women carried off. So their 
hands are ever’ set against the 
stranger. But with me they have 
kept faith and I with them.” 

“Did you know what Dubu was 
bringing in the litter?” the skipper 
asked. 

“IT knew a gift was coming. 
There was a message passed from 
across the river. When Dubu told 
me there was a white girl in the litter 
I thought he lied until I saw he was 
telling the truth. My old head 
whirled behind the mask. As it did 
when I saw you, though I was not 
so much astounded, having heard 
of the girl. But I said I could pro- 
tect her and my heart yearned to 
see her. 

““When he opened the litter and, 
lo, it was empty, I reproached him, 
ordering him to find the girl, for I 
knew he had come through the 
Ambo country and I was afraid for 
her. Now you tell me she is safe, 
that load has passed. Dubu feared 
my wrath and the Ambos, who had 
let him through by reason of tokens 
he carried from a great witch—a 
carving of this same Baigona out of a 
green stone—indifferently well done 
but magic in their eyes—thinking 
him condemned by me, drove him 
and his men into the lake as a sacri- 
fice to Baigona. For when the land 
heaves they think it is Baigona 
stirring, angry and hungry. 

“T did not know the Ambos were 
watching, neither did I dream that 
I sent these men to their death. I 
was but an instrument of Fate. 

“Look you, I was once a sailor, a man of wrath and wicked- 
ness. But here, with this book, that contains all there is of 
folly and of wisdom, I have learned better things. For fifty 
years I have communed with this book and with myself. I 
have been purged and this happening lies heavy on my soul. 
Yet Ihave seen much of birth and life and death and they mean 
but little.’’ His head sank on his chest and he seemed to forget 
that they were present. 

“Could you have sent Dubu safely back again?” asked the 
skipper. 

“Beyond the peradventure of a doubt. Am I not Yampa? 
I would have given him a new token of a snake modeled in 
clay—the kind that I alone can shape. I would have sent him 
through the villages to where the Loloipa joins the Angabunga. 
Beyond that he claimed he was with tribes that knew him. 
People of the Mafulu who live beyond the great river.” 

“Will you do this for us? We are strong and we are armed. 
Yet we don’t aim to fight unless we have to,’’ said the skipper. 
“We have the white maid to think of.” 

“T will make it an order,’’ said Stevens. ‘It shall be done.”’ 

An’ you’ll come with us?” 

He stared at them long and earnestly, many things showing 
in his eyes. At last he shook his head. 

“No. I’ve been out of the world too long. I am too old to 
change. Too many things have happened. Like these.”’ 

He touched the flashlight with which Jim had surveyed the 
dark interior of the cave. 

“T am wise, but it is with the wisdom of the simple.’’ He 
sighed. ‘And I do not think that they would let me go. I 
keep Baigona from destroying them, or so they think and faith 
is belief. I tend them when they are sick. I mend their quar- 
rels. Since I have been here the Ambos have not attacked 
them. Nor they the Ambos. There has been peace in the land, 
and plenty. What would happen if I leave them? I have not 
much more time. If I die here I can be thrown into the lake 
after I am dead and I will tell them that I shall dwell with 
Baigona. . That will make them happier and I think that 
volcano is nearly done. It smokes less every year.”’ 

“There are white men across the river. Missionaries, who 
labor among the Mafulu.”’ 

Stevens’s eyes lit up. 

“Tell them that I, Yampa, will give them safe conduct. 
Ask them to send a teacher to this place and I will see that 
his words are listened to. Will you do that for me?” 

“Nothin’ we can send you, is there? Books?” 

(Concluded on page 43) 




















CHAPTER XXVI 


WE SEE A HOUSE 
O THEN Willie Cook cooked his meat and pota- 
toes, and as long as he was a tenderfoot and 
didn’t know much about scouting, we showed him 
how scouts eat. We let him keep one potato and about 
an ounce of meat to take back to camp for evidence to show 
to the raving Ravens. After that we felt pretty good, so we 
sprawled around and rested a while. 

Scout Cook said, “Are you 
camp?” 

“Not straight,” Hervey said, “but we’re on our way there. 
If it’s where it was this morning, we're going to go to it. I 
suppose it was there when you left, wasn’t it?” 

“It’s usually there,”’ Bert said. 

“Don’t pay any attention to them,” Pee-wee said to his new 
member; “they’ve been acting like that all day. They've 
been going around and around and around like a chicken with 
its head off. Hervey Willetts and Roy Blakeley are the worst 
of the lot.” 

‘Sure, we’re each worse than the other if not more so,” I 
said. ‘The question is, where do we go from here?” 

“We go straight west to Temple Camp,”’ Pee-wee shouted; 
“we're not going to, what d’you call it, deviate.”’ 

“Call it whatever you want, I don’t care,” I ¢aid 

“And we're going to go pretty soon, too,”’ the kid said; 
‘we're going to go while the column of smoke from the cooking 
shack is still going up. We can’t see the sun any more; we 
haven’t got anything to follow but the smoke.”’ 

“Wrong the first time,’’ I said. “We've got Hervey Willetts 
to follow. I'd rather follow him than the sun; the sun always 
goes to the same place; he goes every which way. There’s no 
pep to the sun. Is there, Scout Cook?” 

I guess the poor little kid thought we were a pack of lunatics. 
He didn’t know what to say. 

“What time did you leave camp?” I asked him. 

He said, “About one o'clock; just after the bus came with 
a lot of new scouts. There’s a big troop coming to-night and 
Uncle Jeb has got to send them to Bear Mountain Camp, 
because there aren’t any more tents or cabins to put them in. 
I'd rather stay at Temple Camp, wouldn't you?”’ 

“The only place I like to stay at is nowhere,”’ Hervey said; 
“and I don’t care to stay very long even there. Why didn’t 
the bunch in Administration Shack let that troop know before 
they started, I wonder?” 

“The troop sent a telegram,” Willie Cook said. 

“What do you say we hike to Bear Mountain to-night?” 
Hervey said. 

“Are there bears there?’’ Willie wanted to know. 

I said, “No, they call it Bear Mountain because all the 
scouts go round in their bare feet up there. Give me Temple 
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Camp every time; there’s only one thing I don’t like about it, 
and that is going home from it.” 

“If you like it so much, it’s a wonder you don’t go there,” 
Pee-wee shouted. ‘‘You’ve been going there all day and 
none of us are there yet. Pretty soon the smoke will die down, 
and then what? You know yourself you can’t trust signboards 
or anything up here. We know that column of smoke is in the 
west because that’s where the sun went down, and we know 
that Temple Camp is the only place that sends up a big column 
of smoke like that. Are you going to stop your nonsense and 
follow it or not?” 

“We don’t need the smoke,” Warde said. “See that roof 
right in line with the smoke? All we have to do is to follow the 
roof— 4 

“We'll climb over it,”’ Hervey said. 

“Let the smoke die down. What do we care?” Garry said. 
“The roof won’t die down; that’s a sure beacon.” 

\ll of a sudden Hervey jumped up. “Follow your leader,” 
he said. 

So off we started with little Willie Cook coming along behind 
and trying to keep up with us while we sang: 


Don’t ask where you're headed for nobody knows, 
Just keep your eyes open and follow your nose; 
Be careful don’t trip and go stubbing your toes, 
But follow your leader wherever he gos. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
WE LOSE OUR BEARINGS 


HE kid shouted, “Are you going straight to camp or not? 

# Are there going to be any more detours?” 

“Not exactly detours,” Hervey said; “just a few small 
scallops to vary the.monotony. We're on our way home. 
We're following the smoke and we’re headed straight for the 
cooking shack; follow your leader. The way I figure it out, 
we ought to land on the stove.” 

“We ought to land in the zink,”’ Garry said. 

“The zink would do just as well, follow your leader,” 
Hervey said. “I’m aiming straight for the dishpan full of 
cookies. Have courage, follow your leader wherever he goes, 
don’t weaken or flunk or suggest or oppose——” 

Gee whiz, I can’t tell you of all the crazy things that fellow 
did, singing all the while. He swung into trees and went 
round and round them till we were all dizzy and didn’t know 
what we were singing. He kept going in and out around two 
trees till he had us all staggering and singing: 


Don’t ask where-you're opposed, 
But follow your nose wherever supposed; 
N’ snows nw’ suppose wherever goes. 
“Wait a minute!” I shouted. “Where’s that roof? I 
don’t see it.’’ 
“Tt’s still there,” Hervey said. ‘Don’t start to whrrrever 
yr leader suppose in the toes when it starts to suppose.”’ 
“Be careful don’t stub and go flunking your nose,”’ Pee-wee 
shouted. 
“N?  flow—flow—yr—flunked—wrvr—goes,” 
Willie. Cook sang. 
‘Have a heart,” I said. 
“Do you see the roof?”” Garry asked. 
I just sank down to the ground. “I see forty-eleven roofs 
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and eighty-nine col-ol-ol-ums of smoke— 
oke,”’ I told him. 

“We're get—tet—ing there,”’ 
said. 

We all just sprawled on the ground for 
about ten minutes, dead to the world. 

“Sure, we’re nearly there,’’ I said. 
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After a little while Scout Harris sat up and set up a 
howl. 
‘““What’s the matter now?” I asked him. 
“The smoke! The smoke!” he shouted. 
line with the roof any more! Look!” 
I sat up and looked. 
“Temple Camp has moved away or something,” he yelled. 
I said, “‘That’s very funny, the smoke must be blowing.” 
“You’re crazy,”’ he said, all excited. “You can see the 
chimney even, and the roof isn’t in line with it!” 

I said, “ All right, don’t call me crazy, call the smoke crazy, 
I didn’t do it, did I?” 

“Just the same that’s mighty funny,’’ Warde said. 

“Sure,”’ I said; “if it wasn’t funny, it wouldn’t be here.” 

“Don’t get rattled,’ Hervey said, “we're here: we’re just 
where we were. Don’t lose your morale.” 

“T lost my potatoes,”’ Willie Cook piped up. 

“ Pee-wee’s eating one of them,”’ I said. 

There sat Scout Harris, with black all around his mouth, 
munching a roasted potato and staring off to the west with 
eyes as big as saucers. 

I have to admit it was funny. When we had first seen that 
roof it was between us and the smoke from camp, maybe half- 
way. It seemed as if it might be on the road at the western 
edge of the woods. 

Across that road were more woods and in those farther woods 
was the camp. Now the smoke was rising to the /eft of the 
roof. It might have been partly on account of the smoke 
blowing and partly on account of our being dizzy, that’s what 
I thought. 

So I said, “We should worry. I’ve been to Temple Camp 
every summer for several years and it’s always stayed in the 
same place. It’s not like we are. All we've lost are our bear- 
ings and one potato. That roof is in a bee-line with Temple 
Camp. When we get to the road where the house is, I know the 
way to camp all right without any smoke beacons. There’s a 
trail through the farther woods. Let the smoke die. What 
do we care? The boy scouts will live forever. Let’s take a 
good rest and sort of get sobered up so we’re not seeing 
things, and then let’s make a bee-line for that house. If 
Hervey will lead us to that house, I'll lead the party to camp 
from there.” 

“Come on, follow your leader,’’ Hervey said. And with 
that he rolled over and laid his head on his arm. All the rest 
of us did the same and pretty soon we were fast asleep. No 


“Tt isn’t in 


wonder. 
CHAPTER XXVIII 
WE ARE DEAD TO THE WORLD 


wo in this chapter we are all asleep, so nothing happens. 

If anything happened, I don’t know about it. Anyway 

I’m not to blame for what the landscape does. I never had 

any use for geography, anyway; I never trusted it, and I'll 
never trust it again as long as it lives. 

So that’s why this chapter is so short, because we’re all asleep. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
WE WAKE UP 


OW there’s going to be something doing again because 

we woke up. While we were asleep the smoke from the 

cooking shack died. I guess they were all through cooking 

supper at camp. The sun had gone down too. The part of 

the sky where it had gone down was all bright—red kind of. 
So we knew that was the west. 

The roof we had seen wasn’t in line with it, 
but you can’t exactly say a thing is in line 
with a bright part of the sky. The column 
of smoke had been right behind that little 
roof, maybe two miles from it, so we decided 
to use that roof for a beacon. That would 
take us to the road and from there I knew 
the trail through the other woods. 

I have to admit we were all about ready to 
go home by then. We were all pretty tired 
after that crazy day: If they would have to 
send a new troop away on account of there 
not being accommodations, that would mean 
the bus would go down to Catskill again, and 
I wanted to get to camp in time to senda 
letter home. I didn’t like to think about a 
troop being sent away, but it served them right 
for not writing beforehand. Every tent and every cabin was 
crowded that summer. 

I said to Hervey, “If you want to be. the leader, all right, 
but from now on we’re going straight for camp. I admit 
you’re too much for the rest of us. You ought to live in a 
volcano or a cyclone or something like that. I’m good and 
tired. See if you can make a bee-line to that little roof and 
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then we’ll know we’re going 
straight for camp.” 

“And when you get to 
camp stop there,” Warde 
said. 

















“The smoke! The 


smoke!” 





“T hope he bunks into 
the pavilion, that’ll be 
the only thing to stop 
him,” Garry said. 

“This time, it’s posi- 
tively guaranteed,”’ 
Hervey said; “I’m go- 
ing straight west till I 
bunk right into that 
house.” 

“Keep your eye on 
the roof,’ Bert said, 
“because that’s the only 
way we can be sure we’re going right.” 

“Ready, go!’”’ Hervey said. ‘ 

That time we kept going straight ahead without any non- 
sense—right straight for that roof. 

“T’d like to have a picture of our travels to-day,”’ Warde said. 

“Tt would look like the trail of a snake with blind staggers,” 
I told him. “After to-day I’m going to have some sense.” 

“Not if you follow Hervey Willetts,’’ Warde said. 

Hervey said, “I know a better game; it’s called the flip-flop 
sprint. Did you ever try the razzle-dazzle roam? You have 
to keep going east while you keep your west eye shut. The 
hole-in-the-ground hop is a good one too. When shall we 
try it?” ; 

“We'll try it day after yesterday,” I said; “think of the 
west and keep your eye on that roof,” 

“Absolutely, positively,’ Hervey said; “we couldn’t go 
wrong now if we tried.” 

“Don’t try,” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Be sure that the right way is always the best,” I said. “I 
don’t care what that song of yours says.” 

Pretty soon we got to where the woods were not so thick 
and we could see the road ahead. We couldn’t exactly see 
it because it was sort of in a hollow, but we could see the 
hollow, and by that time we could see the rest of the house, 
or most of it. 

“We'll cut right through the woods in back of it,’”’ Warde 
said. 

I said, “Thank goodness, we’ll be home in fifteen minutes.”’ 

“Follow me and you can’t go wrong,” Hervey said. “I’m 
aiming straight for my place at the mess-board.” 

“Don’t aim for mine,’’ Pee-wee shouted at him. Then 
Hervey began singing: 

Some scouts prefer to hike around, 
We don’t, 
And cover miles and miles of ground, 
we don’t. 
And roam and roam and roam and roam, 
And roam some more and roam and roam; 


And never never go back home, 
we don't. 


“Look!” Pee-wee yelled at the top of his voice. “The 


smoke! Look! It’s way off there!” 


We all look and, g-o-o-d night, there was the column of .. 


smoke away, way to the north of us, and 
there, as sure as I’m sitting here writing, was 
that little house right straight ahead of us, 
about fifty yards off. 
_ “The plot grows thicker!” I said, just leaning 
limp against a tree. “We've been going 
farther and farther away from camp all the 
time. Chocolate Drop* must be burning up 
refuse. Where are we at, anyway?” 

“The world is upside down!” Garry said. 

“Tt’s inside out,” Bert shouted. 

“That house right in front of us was in 
direct line with camp,” Warde said. 

“The Catskill Mountains are crazy!” Pee- 





*The Temple Camp darky cook. 
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wee shouted. “Remember the-way they did with Rip Van 
Winkle? Everything is crazy! Where are we at? The 
nearer we get the farther we go. This country is haunted.” 
“Search me,’’ I said. “The sun must have set in the east, 
that’s the only way J can explain it. That house there was in 
a bee-line with the camp when we started. Vl leave it to Hervey.”’ 
“Don’t leave it to him,’”’ Pee-wee shouted; “you’ll only 
make it worse. Do you think I want to land on the moon?” 


CHAPTER XXX 
WE FIGURE IT OUT 


SAID, “Let’s sit down and think it over and figure it out 
by geometry; let’s not get excited. Three things were in 
a bee-line, the cooking shack and the house and 
we ourselves. Deny it if you can. The smoke 
died and we hiked straight for the house. 
Didn’t we? Now here we are almost at the 
house and the smoke is there again, and it’s the 
same chimney and it’s way out north of us 
and we’ve been hiking southwest. What’s the 
answer?” 

“Tt’s all because Hervey Willetts is leading 
us,” Pee-wee shouted. “If that fellow started 
to go across the street he’d end at—at—at South 
Africa—he would.” 

“Are we going to get lost again?” little Cook 
piped up. 

“Again?” I said. ‘Excuse me while I laugh. 
We've got the babes in the woods beaten twenty- 
eleven ways. I wish we had a compass.” 

“T wouldn’t believe one if you had it,’’ Pee-wee shouted. 
“Let’s hustle and follow the smoke while it’s still going up,” 
Warde said. 

“Tt’s dying down!” Pee-wee shouted. 

“Let it die,” I said. “I’m going to find out what happened. 
If the earth is off its axis, we ought to know it.” 

“We'll have to hike to the North Pole,’”’ Hervey said. 

“Oh sure, start off,’’ I told him; ‘we'll follow you.” 

“T want to know how a bee-line got bent,” Bert said. 

“T never knew Temple Camp to do such a thing before as 
long as I’ve known it,’ I said. “I’m surprised at Temple 
Camp. I don’t understand it. It’s trying to escape us.” 

“We'll foil it yet,” Hervey said. ‘When it comes to hide- 
and-seek that’s my middle name. I intend to go to Temple 
Camp now just for spite. We’ll each go in a different direction 
and surround it and close in on it. What do you say?” 

“Suppose we start east again?” I said. “Maybe that’ll 
take us there because Temple Camp is north. We'll make a 
flank move.” 

Pee-wee said, very dark and determined like, “I’m going to 
follow that chimney. The rest of you can go where you want 
te.” 

“ First let’s go to the house and get a drink of water,” Warde 
said. 

So then we went on till we came to the road, and g-o-o-d 
night, there we stood on the edge of tle embankment, staring. 

“W ell—what—do—you—know—about—thal?” one of the 
fellows just blurted out. 

“T knew it all the time,” I said; “that house is not to be 
trusted. I'll never trust another house as long as I live, I 
don’t care if it’s a Sunday School even. I wouldn’t trust a 
public school.” 

The rest of them were laughing so hard they just couldn’t 
speak. There in the road just below us was a great big wagon 
with a kind of trestle on it. And on that wagon was a little 
house. There were four horses hitched to the wagon and a 
funny-looking man was driving them. He wasn’t driving 
them exactly because they were standing still. One of the 
wheels of the wagon was ditched alongside the road. That 
house had been pulled quite a long way south along the road 
while we were asleep. Take my advice and never 
use a house for a beacon. 

I called, ‘‘Hey, mister, where are you going with 
the house?” 

We all sat on the high bank and looked at it. 
The horses were straining and trying to pull the 
wagon out. The house was so wide it filled up the 
whole road. 

“Tt’s a portable garage,” Warde said. 

I said, “Hey, mister, ‘is that a portable garage?”’ 
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The man called back, “No, can’t you see it’s a load of hay?” 

“No sooner said than stung,”’ I said. 

“Maybe you don’t know we’ve been following that house,”’ 
I said. 

The man said, “Well, if you follow it you’re not likely to 
get far.” 

Hervey said, “Oh, we don’t care, we’d just as soon be here 
as anywhere. It’s all the same to us.” 

“We’re glad you didn’t get any farther with it,’”’ Warde said. 
“We've been trying to go west by following the roof of that 
thing while it was going south.” 

The man said, “I’m sorry if I led you astray. I seemed to 
have reached the end of my journey.” 

“You're lucky,” I said. “We've been going around and 
around like the mainspring of a watch all day.” 

The man said, kind of laughing, “‘ You seem to be wound up.”’ 

“Sure, we go for eight days,’”’ Garry said. ‘What are you 
going to do with the garage?” 

“Well, I’m going to sell it for a chicken-coop if you must 
know,” the man said. “Pretty soon you’ll know as much as 
I do, won’t you?” 

“Where did you come from?” Pee-wee shouted down. 

“T came from Ireland,” the man said. 

“T mean to-day,”’ Pee-wee called back. 

The man said, “Oh, to-day I came from Gooseberry Centre.”’ 

“T don’t blame you,” Hervey said; “I was there the other 
day. If I were a garage I wouldn’t stay there; not if I were 
a portable one.” 

“The land I had was sold over my head,”’ the man said. 

“You mean under your feet,’’ Pee-wee shouted. 

The man just looked up kind of laughing and he said, “ Well, 
since you seem to be so smart and clever maybe you can think 
of a way to get me out of this hole.” 

“Sure we can,”’ Hervey said. “Where do you want to go?” 

I called, “ Just say where you want to go and he’ll take you 
somewhere else.” 

“Anyway,” Pee-wee shouted, “do you claim that chickens 
are as important as boy scouts?’”’ Gee whiz, I didn’t know 
what he was driving at. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
WE MAKE A BARGAIN 


HE man said, “TI should have kept out of that rut; now 
I’m in a nice pickle.” 

“Don’t you care,”’ I said, “ we’ve been getting into the wrong 
places all day and we’re happy.” 

“Pickles aren’t so bad,’’ Pee-wee shouted; “I wouldn’t mind 
being in a whole barrel of pickles. We'll help you out, only if 
you’re not charging too much for that garage we’d like to buy 
it if you’ll cart it to Temple Camp. We’ll give you more than 
the chickens will give you. There’s a troop up at camp that 
haven’t any accommodations and they’ll becoming along in the 
jitney bus pretty soon. Hey, mister, will you sell us the garage? 
We'll give you fourteen cents deposit on it right now.” 

“Sure,” I said, “you can take a mortgage for the rest; 
good idea. Pee-wee, you’re a brick.” 

“It's an inspiration,” Pee-wee said; “we'll wind our funny- 
bone hike up with a crazy good turn, hey? We'll furnish 
accommodations. Troops don’t have to go to houses because 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“Hey, mister, where are you going with the house?”’ 
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Irving Howes, a Boy Scout, “Elected’’ Mayor of Second Largest City in the United States 


HAT do you know about the government of 
\ X / your city? Is it efficiently or corruptly governed? 
Suppose you were suddenly called in to be mayor, 
what would you have to do? How many depart- 


ments would you have to run? How many officials would 
you have to appoint? How would you en- 


with 2,70!,705, Detroit with almost a million, and Kansas 
City with 324,410! What a contrast these figures make 
with those of 1860! 

One-tenth of the people of the United States to-day live 
in the cities of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. One- 


603, to be exact, of the American people live in cities of 2,500 
and upwards. 
City Government Better 


Until very recently, American cities have had a bad 
record for corruption, inefficiency, and waste. 





force the law and keep the city clean? 

ing mayor of a great Americancity isone 
of the hardest jobs in the world. A mayor 
must always be on the alert to see that the 
city is well policed, protected from fire, that 





Irving Howes, a Chicago Boy Scout, had the 
honor of acting as the Mayor of the City of Chicago 
for one hour on March 26. Young Howes is now 
going to try to reach this “seat” some day by the 
votes of the people. 


its streets are kept clean, its water supply is 
kept pure, the school children given a good 
education, its parks kept up and many of 
these services carried on for the benefit of 
the people. 

Irving Howes, a Boy Scout, knows what it 
means to be mayor of the great city of Chi- 
cago. For one hour he took the desk of for- 
mer Mayor Thompson as part of his duties in 
learning the responsibilities of citizenship. 
Some day you may have to do this yourself! 
Better “‘be prepared.” 


Growth of American Cities 


Do you know that the most striking social 
fact of the last century is the amazing growth 
of American cities? A few figures will im- 
press the rapidity of this growth on the mind 





James Bryce, one of the keenest critics of 
our country, some years ago said that the 
government of cities is the one conspicuous 
failure of the United States. 




















Judge William E. Dever was elected Mayor of 
the City of Chicago, April 3, by a majority of 


125,000 voles. The judge was born in Boston, 
and was the son of a tanner. He was Justice of 
the Superior Court before elected. 


But this has changed. American cities, 
since 1900, have made tremendous progress in 
good government. Although the spoils system 
has not entirely gone, the general introduc- 
tion of civil service standards has greatly re- 
duced its use. Voters have become more 
public spirited and much better informed. 
American cities have now begun to think in 
terms of progress. 

The idea that a city is a business organiza- 
tion that should be run in the interests of its 
stockholders—the citizens—has made much 
headway. The pass-words to good city gov- 
ernment have now become efficiency, respon- 
sibility, service, streets, sewers, transportation, 
parks, playgrounds, schools, health, safety, char- 
ities—these are the business and social prob- 
‘ lems of the city, and upon their efficient han- 
dling city administrations must be judged. 





of the reader. 

In 1820, the United States had only a dozen 
towns with populations exceeding 8,000. Geog- 
raphystudents in those dayshad little trouble 
naming all the American cities. To-day, such 
a feat would be impossible. In the early days 
of the last century, only five per cent of all 
the people in this country lived in cities. 
Even as late as 1860, New York had just 





venient. 





A a citizen, think of the future of your city. 
that your agents, the city officials, have a plan which will provide for 
future needs. Do everything possible to make your city beautiful, orderly, con- 
Never miss an opportunity to cast your vote for good city government 


© American Viewpoint Society 


The City Beautiful 


It is going to grow. 


Kinds of City Government 


Each city in America, at least in details, 
differs from other American cities. For these 
reasons, no statement which can be made 
about American municipalities in general will 
exactly describe the government of any par- 
ticular American city. 

The government of American cities falls 


Insist 








passed the million mark, while Chicago, with 
its 109,260 people, Detroit, with its 45,619, 
and Kansas City with its 4,418, were only at the thresh- 
old of their wonderful municipal careers. 

Look at them to-day! New York City, the leading city 


of the world, approaching the six million mark, Chicago 


fourth of all the people of this great country live in sixty- 
eight cities with populations of over one hundred thousand. 
The 1920 census, for the first time in this nation’s history, 
brought out the startling fact that more than half, 54,304,- 


i into three general types. Everyone should 


have a working knowledge of them, their advantages 
and disadvantages. Many cities have, within recent years, 
changed their city governments entirely. Many more will 
do so within the next few years. As such changes are 
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American cities have grown very rapidly in the last sixty years. Now over half the population of this country lives in cities. In 1860 (cut 7), the United States had JUST 26 CITIES WITH A 


POPULATION OF 
2,701,705; Philadelphia, 1,823,770; Detroit, 993,678; Cleveland, 796,836; St. Louis, 773,000; Boston, 747,023; Baltimore, 733,826; and Pittsburgh, 588,193... . 


which contains the greatest number of cities, and naturally that part that is the MOST DENSELY POPULATED (cut 3), is shown on this map. 
country is the State of Illinois. 





39,000 or over... . 1 Now there are (cut 2) over 100 witha POPULATION EXCEEDING 50,000. New York alone has a population of 5,620,000. Then comes Chicago with 


That part of the United States 
The second most densely populated area in this 
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The home of the government of a city is usually called the City 
Hall. This is a picture of the seat of government of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the most beautiful City Halls in the country. 
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A cily can condemn property, and, at a fair price, secure it and 
use il for whatever purpose it may wish. This is known as the 
right of “eminent domain”? The cities of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, for example, have the right of “eminent domain” over 
the shaded territory on this map. 











The cities, towns, villages, counties and townships look after 
their own affairs. This is the business of local government: 
Buffalo, for example, must repair its streets. 








Detroit must clean ils alleys. The money for this purpose 
comes from the pockets of its citizens in the form of taxes. 

















Pittsburgh, alone, can say how high its buildings should be. 
City government looks after its own local affairs. 
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usually referred to the municipal electorate, every voter 
should have a clear idea of what he is asked to decide. 


Mayor-Council Type 


The Mayor-Council type of city government is the oldest. 
In this type the mayor is the chief executive and is aided by 
heads of departments such as the commissioners of police, 
fire, health, charities, correction and recreation, usually ap- 
pointed by him. He carries out the ordinances passed by 
the city council or the board of aldermen, which is the legis- 
lative part of the city machinery. 

This council, or board, is usually elected on a ward basis; 
that is, a councillor or an alderman is elected from and 
represents a district in the city which is called a ward. The 
Mayor-Council type is the form of city government still 
generally used throughout the United States. 

Power in this type of government has been gradually 
shifted from the city council or the board of aldermen to 
the mayor, who is the outstanding and important figure. 


The Commission Form 


New standards have brought striking reforms. The 
most important has been the adoption of the Commission 
form of city government, first tried out by Galveston in 1901. 


How It Works 


The Commission plan puts the powers and duties of the 
city council and the mayor, the a and the execu- 
tive, into the hands of one body. This body usually con- 
sists of five men, although the number may vary. These 
five men pass all ordinances, make all appropriations, super- 
vise and carry on the entire work of the city. The work of 
running the city is distributed among the members of the 
commission according to their own wishes. One commis- 
sioner may look after public affairs, another after accounts 
and finance, another after public safety. One may look 
after streets and public improvements, and the last after 
health and charities. 

The scheme practically abolishes the office of mayor as 
it is found in the Mayor-Council type. A mayor is usually 
elected, however, so that the city may have a nominal head 
to represent it upon important occasions. He sits as a 
member and formal chairman of the commission but has 
no greater powers than the other members. 

Each commissioner is held responsible for the efficient 
running of his own department. The entire commission is 
held responsible for the city government as a whole. 


Advantages 


Many advantages are claimed for the Commission form 
of government by the cities which have adopted it. In the 
first place, it puts responsibility in the hands of a small 
group of men. The voters thus know those whom they 
should blame for shortcomings. Better men, experience 
seems to show, are attracted to public office by the in- 
creased authority and responsibility that the Commission 
form gives to them. Moreover, the governmental struc- 
ture is greatly simplified and business is more efficiently 
carried on. There is less friction between antagonistic 
parts of the government. Less time is lost in useless dis- 
cussion, so often the bad habit of a city council. It seems 
to be a more business-like arrangement for the kind of 
work that cities have to do. 

So far, however, only a few of the large cities have 
adopted the plan. They still retain the Mayor-Council 
type of government. But among smaller cities, especially 
the medium sized cities, the plan has spread rapidly. 


City Manager 

Many cities have added another feature to the Commis- 
sion—the city manager. Cities which have adopted this 
plan are usually said to have the City Manager type of 
government, although it is more correct to say the Com- 
mission City-Manager plan. 

The city manager is an expert superintendent of city 
affairs. He can be compared to the general manager of a 
business corporation, or to the superintendent of a factory. 
He is generally appointed for an indefinite time by the 
commissioners, and is responsible to and removable by 
them. He is usually paid a good salary. 

The city manager does away with one of the difficulties 
which have been brought out by experience with the Com- 
mission form of government. The commissioners are not 
usually experts in any one special line of municipal admin- 
istration. 

When a commissioner takes charge of the police depart- 
ment, or of health, or of charities, he is very often not fitted 
todo the work. The city manager, however, is a trained pub- 
lic official, whose job it is to take charge of a city government 
and its activities. It is a new profession. Some univer- 
sities even, are training men for this particular line of ser- 
vice. city manager is now used in over 200 cities in 
America, but, like the Commission plan of government, 
this form has made rapid headway only in the smaller 
cities. 


“Public Safety Department 


A city is no more than a means to an end—that end is 
service to its citizens. A city protects life and property. 
Here are found those great public safety departments, such 
as police, fire, corrections and health. 


Public Works 


In the second place, a municipality looks after many pub- 
lic works, such as the making of streets, erecting public 
buildings, laying sewers and the like. 

(Concluded on page 45) 








If a city’s streets orsalleys are in the condition shown in this 
picture, its citizens heve a right to assume that the money appro- 
priated for street cleaning is going into 
the pockets of individuals responsible for 
this work. This is known as graft. 





and s'culd 


A city passes laws. These are called ordinances, 
ke obeyed hy all citizens. 





A city ordinance may require that all food displayed must ve 
protected from the flies. The city sends around officials lo see 
that this ordinance is obeyed. 











The man who lives in the city meets his local government almost 


every minute of the day. The building in which he works—a 
shop, factory or sky- -scraper—was built according to the building 
_ laws of the city, and is at regular times examined by city officials 
~ fo see that it is safe and kept in good condition. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





NCE before I think I told you, that 
we had a secret meeting place, and 
when satisfied the coast was clear and 
no spies were watching us, we would 

crouch down in the most approved Indian 
fashion and make a wide detour, a sort of large 
spiral curve that would bring us back to within 
thirty feet of the spot from which we started and 
here was our den. 

A large tree had been uprooted by some tor- 
nado, and its roots had torn up the soil, making 
a wall fully fifteen feet high. Behind this wall 
we built a shed of hand-split clapboards and 
other such material we found in the driftwood 
piles left by high water. From the creek you 
could see only the fallen tree with its twisted 
roots and torn-up sod; on all other sides dense 
underwood concealed it. 

After reaching the camp,a stranger would 
find nothing but a rude shelter, but Tom, Hi and 
I knew that a minnow bucket was hidden in 
the top fork of a tree near by. This minnow 
bucket was left there and as it was securely 










By Dan Beard 
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hidden and firmly fixed it has probably rusted 
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away.* We also knew that hooks, lines and 

cooking utensils were in a box under an inno- 

cent-looking flat stone on the floor of our cabin. s t 
One day when LWW, 

Tom and I visited = 

th€ camp after a 

freshet, imagine our a mm ott 

joy upon discover- rie free YS Pas 4 
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av 
able dug-out canoe, . 
stuck in the middle 
of a drift pile. 
Somewhere up the 
Bank Lick, some 
mysterious locality 
far away, folks 
built dug-out ca- 
noes, as hereafter 
described, and used 
hand-split clap- 
boards and little 
wooden troughs 
for maple-sugar 
water. Where that 
place is located we 
never discovered, 
but all drift piles 
told us that it ex- 
isted. 

The dug-out canoe was soon pulled out of the drift, 
but what were we to do with our prize? The waters of 
Bank Lick were too shallow except in a few deep holes, 
and if we left our canoe some other boys would be certain 
to find it. 

Tom said, ‘“‘Let’s go home in it,” and I agreed. Then with 
our hatchets we soon fashioned a pair of paddles from some 
clapboards. We always carried hatchets for tomahawks and 
could throw them with a dexterity that seems marvelous to 
me now. After the paddles were finished, we got in our canoe 
and paddled about forty feet in a great glee, then we got out 
and dragged the craft twice that distance over a shallow place. 
This sort of work continued until with a shout Tom an- 
nounced the mouth of the creek and the sight of the muddy 
waters of the Licking River. 

Ah! That was a glorious day and a glorious moment. We 
shot like an arrow out of the narrow creek into the broad river; 
below us was a riff in low water, but at the present stage of the 
river it was a rapid. 

“We'll shoot it,” cried Tom. “Let her go!”’ I answered, and 
she did go, but owing to some mismanagement on our part, she 
went sideways, or broadsides over the rapids and over us. 
But what cared we? We had only hats, shirts and trousers on 
and any bather wears that much at the seashore. 

Tom took hold of one end of the boat and I took the other 
and we swam ashore, moored the canoe and hung our clothes 
on the willows todry. Then we made a “slippery” in the mud- 
bank and tobogganed down into the water. 

When our clothes dried, we again got into our canoe and 
pushed off. We knew that at Cole’s Garden, down the river, 
there was another rapid and we meant to shoot that in better 
form. 

Smooth enough we found the paddling above the riffs, but 
gradually and almost imperceptibly the current began to 
quicken. Next the surface of the water became wrinkled and 
the wrinkles grew into a series of good-sized smooth, rounded 
waves. We enjoyed the fun of bouncing over these waves 
until the increasing swiftness of the current compelled us to 
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*| visited the place a few years ago, but the forest was gone, trolley 
cars ran near by and modern bungalows dotted the land. 
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give our whole attention to the 
management of the canoe. Faster 
and faster ran the yellow waters 
and faster and faster were the 
strokes of the clapboard pad- 
dles. 

The excitement ran high until 
Tom’s found vent in a blood- 
curdling Indian war-whoop, that 
so startled me as almost to make 
me loose my paddle just as the 
bow struck a seething mass of 
yellow soapsuds; but pointing 
straight down the stream, the long, 
narrow boat shot ahead. Now 
our rustic craft paused an instant 
on the crest of a wave and now, 
like a big darning needle, it pierced the next wave through, 
covering us with spray and half filling our boat with water. 

Then a strange and horrid object reared itself directly in 
our path! In vain we put all the muscle of our boyish arms 
into an effort to steer clear of it; but too late, we were upon 
it in less time than it takes to tell about it, a great, black 
scraggy hand with hooked talons came down and clutched 
the stern of the canoe in spite of our efforts to avoid it! 

When this uncanny thing caught the stern of the boat, 
we had no time to exchange comments, nor to make plans as 
to what we were to do next. Tom dropped his paddle and 
hung on to the sides of the canoe until he was under water. 
The canoe was pulled down until my end stuck almost straight 
up in the air and I fell backward into the foamy water where 
Tom had been a moment before; when our heads emerged we 
left the canoe to get out of the scrape as best it could and 
swam, or rather rolled over and over down to the smooth 
water below, shooting the rest of those rapids in a manner that 
neither of us ever cared to repeat. After we reached smooth 
water we turned our’ heads to look for our craft, and were 
just in time to see the bow slowly disappear under water! 

“What was it?” asked Tom, after we had gained the shore. 

“Tt looked like a big devil-fish,” I replied, in wild-eyed awe. 
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Just then our boat popped up, exposing five or 
six feet of the bow before it settled and came 
rolling over and over down the rapids. Again the 
black, mysterious hand came slowly out of the 
water and as slowly disappeared. 

“‘Tt’s a sawyer,” shouted Tom and that is what 
it proved to be. A sawyer is an old tree that has 
floated down the river and one end becomes fas- 
tened to the bottom. 

In all cases that I have seen with this one ex- 
ception, it is the roots that become entangled 
and anchored in the bottom and the other end 
is alternately forced under by the current and 
lifted up by its own buoyancy with the regu- 
larity of a machine, but in this instance the 
sawyer was wrong end first and it was the black 
root that appeared above water and pulled our 
canoe under. 

Again we dried our clothes on the willows while 
we put in time inswimming. The sun was hot and 
our shirts were soon dry, or as near dry as we 
thought necessary for our comfort. We embarked 
and without further mishap reached and passed 
under the queer old suspension bridge near our 
home. It was about three o’clock on Saturday 
afternoonand the 
boys were all 
playing on the 
river bank when 
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us, but the dignity 
of the 3 A.M.’s 
had to be main- 
tained and we 
never so much as 
missed a stroke, 
or our heads at 
the shout that 
greeted us, nor 
did we reply to 
the numerous in- 
quiries shouted to 
us from the shore. 

Hi was there, 
but he was an 
Ancient Mariner 
and never be- 
trayed the least 
surprise at ‘the 
appearance of the 
dug-out, but as 
we moored our 
craft under the 
shade of the’ 
Champion No. 6, 
Hi came down to 
meet us just as if 
he had expected 
us to come home 
in that way and 
was waiting for 
us, when the 
truth is Hi's fa- 
ther would not 
let him off that morning, he had to stay home and feed the’ 
pigs, which is the reason Tom and I went to “the den” alone.’ 

I find it an exceedingly difficult task to write of the time 
when I was a barefooted youngster without some sentiment 
creeping in. Tom and Hi have long since gone to the land 
that abounds in beautiful streams and I more than half- 
believe that in that land there is a camp and a tree near by 
with a minnow bucket in the crotch and on the shore of a 
stream near where a dug-out canoe is moored a curly-haired 
boy with his playmate, Hi, waits for the other member of the 
secret society of the Three Ancient Mariners. 


How to Make a Dug-Out Canoe 


Select a whitewood tree, if possible, a spruce, redwood or 
pine will do, let it be one with a long straight ‘trunk free 
from knots and branches, cut some skids about six inches 
in diamater for the tree to fall upon so that the log may not 
rest on the ground, Fig. 1A, and also so that it may be more 
easily handled. From trunk of the fallen tree cut a log about 
seventeen feet long, a shorter one will do but seventeen is a 
handy length; with an ax cut the bark off of the half which 
will be bottom of the proposed canoe, Figs. 2, 3, 4, etc.; flatten 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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“ON YOUR MARK! GET SET!” 





Foot muscles like steel springs— 


How the champions in every sport develop them 


“On your mark! Get set!’’ 

In that breathless pause before the 
pistol barks—look at those tense mus- 
cles. Like steel springs — ready to 
shoot the body forward! 

Everybody knows, of course, that 
runners have to develop strong foot 
and leg muscles. But did you ever 
realize that good players in every 
sport have to develop these muscles 
almost as much as runners themselves? 

Coaches and athletes are placing 
more and more importance on fast 








footwork. That’s one of the reasons 
why they wear and recommend Keds. 

Keds are built so that they permit 
the muscles of the feet to develop 
naturally. Every step you take in 
Keds brings all of these muscles into 
play. This builds up and develops 
foot strength and speed, just as throw- 
ing a baseball develops the muscles 
of your arm. 

That’s why so many boys now wear 
Keds all summer long. Keds are not 
only more comfortable, but they de- 
velop your feet for fast footwork in 
all kinds of games. 


Why you should look for 
the name Keds 


Keds are made with tough rubber 
soles that are unusually pliable and 
springy. The rubber is a specially 
high grade, grown on our own Su- 
matra plantations. The uppers are 
made of fine, selected canvas and are 
strongly reinforced. 


A Keds model that is 
popular for general wear 
as well as for games 


You’ll find Keds will stand up under 
the hardest wear—on the tennis 
court, or climbing over rocky trails, 
or breaking through the roughest 
wood paths. 

There are many kinds of Keds— 
high and low, brown and white. You 
can get them with corrugated soles, 
or smooth soles or suction soles. 

Keds, of course, vary in price ac- 
cording to type. But no matter what 
kind of Keds you buy, every pair 
gives you the highest possible value 
at the price. 

Remember—while there are other 
shoes that may at first glance look 
like Keds, only Keds can give real 
Keds value. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. 
If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, 
they aren’t real Keds. 

Our new Handbook for Boys is full of 
interesting information on camping, 
radio, rules for games, etc. Sent free if 
you address Dept, M-2, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


A sturdy sport model. 
Smooth, corrugated or 
suction soles 
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An Aerial Bay Window 
Bay Window in Airplane 


N AN air journey there is so much to be 

seen literally in all directions that large 
windows are more important than in any other 
vehicle. In most airplanes to-day you sit 
deep in the body of the car, with your eyes 
just above the edge. Even in the large ma- 
chines, with observation cars, there is only 
a window at the side of the seat. The pleasure 
of air travel is greatly increased if one can 
look ahead as well as command a view of all 
that is passing on both sides. To meet this 
demand an airplane has been built with a com- 
modious bay window constructed @Mfost 
wholly of glass in the front of the cabin. The 
windows at the sides are broad and deep. 
From the comfortable upholstered chairs 
the passenger without moving can thus en- 
joy the wonderful scenery aloft, practically 
in all directions. It is like riding in an au- 
tomobile in the driver’s seat, instead of on 
the rear seat of an enclosed body with small 
windows. 

The airplane with the bay window is also 
used for forest patrol work. It enables the 
observer to command a view of the forest 
under observation in all directions while flying 
at any altitude or speed. Beside the driver’s 
seat are mounted the complicated instruments 
used in making observations aloft. There is 
also a stand for an aero camera, which is 
thus always in position. The observer can 
thus make his readings, sighting in all direc- 
tions, and take his photographs while the 
airplane is on its regular course, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of maneuvering the machine 
to get the best position or of returning on 
its course. 


Artificial Rain Making 


WIitH the aid of the airplane science seems 

at last to have succeeded in making rain 
artificially. The new discovery, it is believed, 
will make it possible to produce showers or con- 
tinued rainfalls over great areas. Heavy fogs 
may be cleared away in the same way as well 
as the smoky air which gathers above cities. 
The process is amazingly simple. According 
to Prof. W. D. Bancroft of Cornell, rain may 
be produced by merely scattering electrified 
sand from an airplane high in the air and allow- 
ing it to sift down throtigh the clouds. The 
first successful test was made over a flying- 
field at Dayton, Ohio, when the fall of sand 
was followed by a flurry of snow. In later 
experiments the spraying of clouds with electri- 
fied sand caused the mists to instantly clear 
away and be 
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at the rate of thirty-five 
pounds per minute, and 
thus clear the air above 
a great city like New York 
or London. The same 
plan may be employed to 
clear harbors of fog and 
thus safeguard naviga- 
tion. The clouds are 
in reality great floating 
reservoirs holding im- 
mense quantities of mois- 
ture and the sand spray 
by tapping these will 
perform an _ invaluable 
service. 


The Oldest Wheel 


AMONG the most in- 
teresting antiquities 
found in the famous 
tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen are chariot wheels 
which were made some 4000 years ago. We 
have come a long way in building the 
marvellous automobile and bicycle 
wheels of to-day. The ancient 
wheels were made entirely of 
wood and leather. They 
were built up with two 
tires, each formed of a 
number of pieces of bent 
wood, and tied to- 
gether with leather 
thongs. The ancient 
charioteers must have 
had serious tire troub- 
les. The chariots must 
have wabbled badly 
and jolted their occu- 
pants even on the 
smoothest road. Since 
these wheels were used by 
the king they were doubtless 
the best the Egyptians could 
build. One can only pity 
those who had to ride 
with wheels even less well 
built. A curious feature is that the hubs are 
covered with leather flaps to keep the lubricant, 
whatever it might have been, from escaping. 


Safeguarding Our Deserts 

FOR years the great deserts of our Southwest 

have taken a toll of human life. The 
springs, wells and water-holes are few and far 
between and a traveller who is delayed or loses 
his way has a hard time of it. A special sur- 
vey has been made by the Government for the 
benefit of travellers in these sandy wastes and 
an elaborate system of safeguards has been 
installed. Scattered all over the desert are 
sign-boards which give detailed information as 
to the direction in which water may be found 
and distance and nature of the roads or trails. 
It is planned to install relief stations at certain 
points and have the most dangerous trails 
patrolled by scouts on the lookout for those 
who have lost their way or have broken down 
and are becalmed in these wastes. 


Pearl Fishing 

ALINE with a thousand hooks is used in 
fishing for pearls. After trying every pos- 
sible method the pearl fishers of the United 
States have settled down to use this peculiar 
method. The pearls are found in the shells 
of mussels which grow in the beds of rivers. 
Each shell lies embedded in the stream with its 
mouth slightly open pointing in the same di- 
rection, which is that from which the water 
flows. A thick 








precipitated 


hook with a 
rounded end 





in the form of 
showers of 
rain The 
tests were 
watched by 
several official 
observers con- 
nected with 
the Army. It 
is estimated 
that an air 
plane _ flying 
eighty-five 
miles an hour 
and carrying a 
ton and a half 
of sand could 
release its load 








Fortune-H unters—they are pearl fishermen 


of a peculiar 
form is used 
for fishing. A 
series of short 
lines each 
with a hook of 
this pattern is 
attached to a 
long pole. A 
single pole 
may have 
hundreds or 
even. thou- 
sands of these 
lines, each 
with its pecu- 
liar flat hook. 
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Ts this the original wheel? 


A. Collins 


These are dragged slowly along the bed of 
the stream. When a hook enters the open 
mouth of a mussel, it at once closes 
upon it, and is dragged from its bed 
to the surface of the water. The 
mussels are then opened and searched 
for pearls. The meat is cooked away 
until the pearl is disclosed, great 
care being taken not to make the fire 
hot enough to injure the delicate 
pearl. The pearls fished up in this 
way in America are worth millions 
of dollars. The shells are used for 
making the familiar pearl buttons 
we wear on our clothing. 


Long-Distance Two-Way Phones _ 
Two large audiences, one in New York, the 
other in Chicago, were addressed by the 
same speakers recently and even mingled 
their applause and laughter by means of an 
ingenious long-distance two-way telephone. 
The only apparatus used was a small trans- 
mitter which stood just before the 
speakers’ desk and a group of small 
horns suspended in an alcove to 
one side, which amplified the 
voices overheard 200 miles 
away. The speeches were 
illustrated with lantern 
slides in both cities, but 
these were explained as 
they were thrown upon 
the screen by speakers 
200 miles away. In 
other words the pictures 
displayed before the New 
York audience were ex- 
plained by the speaker in 
Chicago, while the pictures 
in Chicago were explained by 
the lecturer in New York. The 
long-distance two-way phone 
made it possible not only 
for each audience to hear 
the speaker in the other 
city but the applause and 
laughter his remarks drew forth. When the 
lecturer told a joke, for instance, the laughter of 
both audiences, the one in New York and the 
other in Chicago, would be heard in both cities 
at the same time. Sometimes one audience 
would see the point of the joke more quickly 
than the other. The 
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A Radio Lighthouse in Alaska 


in the guiding device and the desired letters are 
slowly but surely written against the sky. 


Radio Lighthouses 

‘THE great lighthouses which have long 

guarded our coasts will in time be replaced 
by radio signal stations. There are already 
nearly a score of these new “ radio-lighthouses” 
in operation. They appear very small and 
inconspicuous compared with the beautiful 
sea towers with their brilliant lights we are 
accustomed to. We shall miss the picturesque 
old-fashioned lights, but the mariners will 
welcome the change. The most powerful 
lights on our coasts are visible in clear nights 
for upwards of fifty miles, while in foggy 
weather they are of little use. The new radio 
devices can send out their signals for 200 miles 
or more and are efficient in all kinds of weather. 
The old towers besides are very expensive to 
build and maintain. Several of them have 
cost more than $300,000'each, and a family 
must be supported to keep them alight. 
The new signals have been standardized and 
cost but a few hundred dollars. They are so 
small that they can be picked up and carried by 
boat or motor truck. Once installed they work 
automatically. Once a day they are wound 
up, when they send out their signals over dan- 
gerous waters without interruption. 


Buoy in Winter Dress 


"THERE are nearly 10,000 buoys of various 

kinds bobbing about in the water along our 
coast lines to guide vessels past dangerous 
points. To battle safely against winter 
weather they must be very staunch and heavy. 
For months they must stand guard in all 
kinds of weather and hold 
their own against the sea. 





amplifying device is 
sufficiently powerful to 
be heard by an audi- 
ence of 700,000 people. 
It is believed that in a 
few years it will be pos- 
sible to transmit sight 
by wire in the same 
way. 


Sky Writing by 
Radio 

IR pilots are grow- 

ing marvellously 
skillful in writing 
against the sky. The 
airplanes are so steered 
aloft that great letters, 
perhaps a mile in 
height, are slowly 
traced against the sky 
which are visible for 
many miles. Many of 
us have seen these 
words written in white 
smoke or pictures of 
them. The next step 
is to write such words 
against the sky auto- 
matically. Successful 
experiments have been 
made in guiding an air- 
plane by radio which 
will perform these evo- 
lutions without the aid 
of a pilot or any guid- 
ing human hand. The 
apparatus which 
guides the machines 
aloft is situated on the ground and the machines 
are operated by radio signal which are turned 
on and off by means of rolls of perforated paper 
like those used in a piano player. A roll is 
prepared to write a particular sign and is placed 
in the control device. It is only necessary to 
send the airplane aloft and place the proper roll 
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Clearing the ice from a big buoy 


The accompanying illus- 
tration shows one of the 
largest of these buoys en- 
cased in ice. In their ex- 
posed positions even the 
salt water often cakes and 
covers them from top to 
bottom with a heavy coat- 
ing of ice. Despite this 
covering the delicate 
mechanism inside the buoy 
continues to work auto- 
matically throughout the 
winter without being 
touched by human hands. 
The machinery turns on 
and off the warning lights 
with clocklike regularity 
no matter how thick the 
covering of ice. The 
machinery is driven by 
compressed air as a rule 
and this is supplied in 
quantities which will last 
for six months or more 
without replenishing. In 
some cases these buoys 
have worked for two years 
between the visits of the 
lighthouse service men. 


Air Freight 

THE quantity of air 

freight carried aloft 
this year is much greater 
than ever before. During 
the present season more 
than 150,000 pounds of 
freight will have been carried through the air. 
This will be about four times as much as was 
carried a year ago. The average charge for carry- 
ing a pound of freight has been reduced this 
season to thirty-three cents, and a further cu 
isexpected. The cost is being reduced by build- 
ing airplanes especially designed for freight. 
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Camping Wrinkles by Experts 
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Advice from Frederick K. Vreeland 


AKE along a real axe instead of the little tender- 

foot hatchet and learn to handle it skilfully in 

cutting and splitting your firewood, for you will 

need this skill when you go camping. Learn how 
to choose your lunch camp ground intelligently, finding good 
water, a good chance for wood, and a place where the wind will 
not blow your fire all over the countryside. 

The simplest kind of shelter is the ordinary “baker” tent, 
so-called because it has the shape of the reflecting oven in 
which we bake our camp bread—and it works in very much the 
same way. It is the finest thing you can imagine for cold 
weather. Pitched with its back to the wind with a good fire 
built close in front, the sloping roof reflects the heat and you 
can take off your gloves and coat even with the thermometer 
well below zero. In the summer-time it is delightfully airy. 
Of course in hot weather you don’t put the fire close enough 
to be uncomfortable. 

My favorite tent for light hiking is a little shelter that I use 
as often as conditions permit.. In 
principle it is like a baker tent, but 
it is pitched on a ridge pole or rope 
instead of a square frame. This 
makes it lighter because it uses less 
material, and makes it shed water 
better, since the slope is steeper and 
there is no broad roof to sag and 
hold a puddle. It is made of light 
but closely woven cotton goods, 
waterproofed with alum and sugar 
of lead. It weighs just four and a 
half pounds, and is big enough for 
three to sleep in on a pinch. Some 
day I will tell you how to make’‘one 
just like it. 

The most important thing in 
camp is the bed. It is all very well once in a while to pull 
through a night shivering with the cold or squirming between 
rocks and bumps, when you have to, but an experienced camper 
always takes pains to get a good night’s rest, and the more 
experienced he is the more care he will take in preparing his 
bed. He knows that with a good night’s rest he is ready for a 
hard day’s work; without it he is not good for much. So he 
takes great pains in selecting his bedding to suit the particular 
trip he is making, and in fixing it for the night. 

The best kind of bed for any given trip depends upon the 
conditions—the kind of country, the time of year, the proba- 
ble state of the weather, and the facilities for carrying. So 
all I can do here is to lay down some general rules and leave 
the rest to the camper’s judgment. . 

First, we want to get the greatest possible warmth with the 
least weight. The warmest thing of the kind for its weight 
is wool (barring eider-down, furs and such materials that are 
used only in wilderness work). And wool is warmest when it is 
soft and not too closely packed. A hard, tightly woven 
blanket is not nearly as warm as a soft fluffy one of the same 
weight. The reason of this is that the thing which keeps us 
warm is really not so much the wool itself as the air entrapped 
between the fibers of the wool. When the wool is woven hard, 
we lose the advantage of the air spaces. Fortunately soft, 
warm woolen blankets are easy to get in these days. Modern 
army blankets (not the old, before-the-war style) are very 
good and can be bought quite reasonably. 


The Cook Kit 


H AVING provided for shelter and comfort at night the next 
thing to think about is the grub, and if you are going 
to have good grub you must have a proper outfit to cook it 
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with. The first and most important thing is the camp kettle. 
This comes in various sizes for different purposes, from the 
little pot in which you make your porridge for breakfast to the 
big kettle in which you boil your beans or heat your dish- 
water. You should have kettles of various sizes made to nest 
one inside of the other, so that the whole outfit takes no 
more space than the largest kettle. The cups, which should 
be of tin and made in conical shape so that they nest one 
inside of the other, go inside of the smallest kettle. 

It is important to get the right kind of a kettle. Don’t get 
anything soldered if you can help it. A soldered kettle will 
stand the heat if it is kept full of water, but when the water 
boils low it will melt apart. Particularly be sure the ears 
which hold the bale are riveted and not soldered on. Otherwise 
you will almost surely see your dinner drop into the fire. The 
cover should fit on top of the kettle, so that it can be removed 
without taking the kettle off the fire. 

Camp outfitters sell various kinds of kettles at various 
prices. The best in the long run are made of aluminum. These 
are expensive, but if you are going to use them year after year 
they are cheaper in the long run because they will last almost 
forever if properly cared for, while a tin kettle will not last 
more than a few seasons at best. I have an aluminum outfit 
that I have used on an average for three months each year 
for ten years, and it is just as good as new. Tin kettles are all 
right, especially if you can get the kind that is stamped out 
of one piece. For day hikes and short trips you can make your 
own out of old fruit cans with the tops melted off and a hole 
punched in each side for a bale of hay wire. 

Do not try to keep the kettles bright on the outside, but let 
them get a nice even coat of black. I do not mean a layer of 
burned food or smoky soot, but the smooth black varnish 
that comes from use over a clear fire. This protects the 
kettle and makes it cook much better than a bright one, be- 
cause it absorbs the heat instead of reflecting it. 

Next after the kettles comes the frying pan. This should 
be of a moderate size—I use an eight-inch one—with some 
means of attaching a wooden handle. The best kind I know 
has a round conical ferrule into which you shove a stick of 
wood pointed with the axe. You can then get it over the fire 
without burning your fingers or spoiling your temper. 

These ferruled-handled pans can be bought from the camp- 
outfitters, but you can make one yourself by taking an ordinary 
frying pan with an iron handle and a 
four-inch ferrule of the kind they put 
onjrake handles; ve the black- 
smith drill some holes ‘tin the ferrule and 
in the handle and rivet the two together. 

An aluminum frying pan is much bet- 
ter than a sheet-iron one, since it is a 
good conductor of heat and does not 
burn things in spots; but it is no good 
when new. Things will stick to it until 
it gets a dark film over the surface. 
When breaking in a new pan I put a 
little grease in it and then deliberately 
scorch it over the fire. This makes a 
sort of varnish that holds the grease 
and keeps things from sticking. 

Finally comes the reflecting baker. 
This is a sort of tin box built like a woodshed with the front 
open; the roof sloping downward and the floor sloping upward 
toward the back. Halfway between the roof and the floor are 
tin supports on which the iron bread-pan rests. At the back 
are two legs to hold the thing upright on level ground. The 
dough or johnny cake batter is put in the greased pan and the 
whole thing is stood in front of a fire with a good bed of glowing 
coals and not too much flame. The heat is reflected up from 
the floor and down from the roof, and you will be surprised 
to see how quickly things will bake. If you don’t look out they 
will burn before you know it. Some bakers are made solid, 
but the handiest ones fold up flat like a pocket-book. You 
can make one yourself out of old cracker boxes. 

Finally there are knives and forks and spoons, a salt-shaker, 
and a few tin or enamel plates. Spoons of dessert size are 
much better than teaspoons. 

Don’t use aluminum plates or aluminum cups. The alumi- 
num is such a good conductor of heat 
that the cups will scorch your lips and 
the plates will burn your fingers. Tin 
or graniteware is much better. 

Just how many things you will take 
depends on the number of the party and 
how you are traveling. For a canoe trip 
I use an outfit with four kettles which 
nest inside of one another, a bread-pan 
that fits outside of the largest kettle and 
six cups that go inside of the smallest 
kettle. The frying pan and plates fit 
on top of the big kettle and a folding 
canvas bucket goes on top of that. The 
whole thing fits into a fiber case ten 








inches in diameter by thirteen inches high with the knives, 
forks, spoons and a big mixing-spoon, stuck around the edges. 
This is all that four men can possibly need for a long trip. 

For traveling light, when back packing, the two largest ket- 
tles and the mixing-pan and plates are left behind. 


Totin’ the Load, by Belmore Browne 


N THE wilderness a man’s pack is not estimated by its 

weight, but by the speed with which he can carry it. At first 
glance this seems unfair but when we study the matter we find 
that it insures perfect justice. Suppose that three men are 
starting on a hard back-packing trip into the mountains. One 
of them is an “old timer” fifty-five years of age; the next is a 
“moose,” powerfully built and in his prime, and the third is a 
slim built lad unused to the hardships of packing. After elim- 
inating every possible item from their outfit they find that 
they have one hundred and fifty pounds to carry. The ques- 
tion now arises as to how the weight will be distributed. The 
“moose,” looking his partners over, says, ‘I’m huskier than 
you fellers, so I'll tote seventy pounds.” The “old timer” 
looks the lad over, and says, “I’m a tougher bird than the 
kid, so I’ll strap my harness onto fifty pounds.” This leaves 
a thirty-pound pack for the lad, and after arranging their 
loads they tramp off toward the mountains. After an hour 
has passed the “moose” begins to draw away from his com- 
panions. He tramps easily up hills that cause his two com- 
panions to gasp for breath. When they sink onto the moss 
for a hard-earned rest, he moves about eating blueberries and 
enjoying the scenery. After a particularly hard pull the “‘old 
timer” says, “‘We’ll stop here awhile and whack up our loads.” . 
“How’s that? I’m carryin’ more than you fellers,” the 
“‘moose”’ retorts. ‘Why it’s this way,” the “old timer” ex- 
plains, “the kid and me are workin’ harder than you be, an’ 
that means that we’re totin’ heavier loads.” 

Wrong as it may seem, the old prospector is right: from the 
viewpoint of justice and efficiency the speed of a party is 
restricted to the speed of the weakest member, and the only 
way to reach the highest efficiency is to take weight from the 
slowest and add it to the fastest. The meat-eating Indians of 
the far Northwest have worked out the plan to a very fine 
point, for they allow the old men, who know the wilderness like 
an open book, to go without packs so that they may be free to 
choose the best trails for the heavily loaded young men. 

This spirit of fair play and efficiency should be followed by 
every scout, for by increasing your own load you are helping 
some one and adding to your knowledge of weight-carrying 
at the same time. 


Advice from Dillon Wallace 


CAMPER ought to be able to put up a tent alone and 

ditch it. Putting up a tent alone is just a matter of prac- 
tice. Let us suppose it is an A or wedge ten'—and this is 
probably the style most scouts will use. Select two trees a 
convenient distance apart, and stretch the ridge rope between 
them at the proper height, drawing it as taut as possible before 
securing it. Now peg down the two rear corners, drawing the 
bottom of the rear of the tent straight and tightly stretching 
it between the two pegs.. Be careful to keep it aligned at 
right angles to the ridge rope. Next peg down the two front 
corners, using the same precautions as in the rear, and also 
drawing each side taut and straight 
at the bottom from the rear peg 
on that side, and at right angles 
to it. This done, the remaining 
pegs may be put in place. Any 
slack that may occur may be taken 
up by bracing up the ridge rope 
with two crotched poles, one in 
front and one in the rear. 

Should there be no trees be- 
tween which to set the tent, cut 
two stiff poles a little longer than 
the tent is high at the ridge. Peg 
down the four corners of the tent. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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Things Scouts Buy for 


WHEN you're all set for the big eats, everything’s got to go right or 

your day is ruined. Be sure of your cooking outfit and the rest is 

easy. We've provided the articles you really need. Nothing fancy about 

*em, but they'll turn you out a crackerjack meal. Run your eye over 
this list and order what you haven't got. 


Wear Ever Aluminum Cook Set 


Made especially for Scouts of heavy material. You can 
use it for a lot of things. oe pieces with case. Price 
$3.10. Article No. 1200 


Pocket Eating Set 
Knife and fork, in case. Slips into your pocket out of 
the way. Mighty useful. Price 50c. Article No. 1406. 
Camp Set Made of Aluminum 
3 parts—knife, fork and spoon. You can’t get along 
without one. $1.00 only. No. 1404. 
A Wear Ever Aluminum Canteen 


With the heavy khaki waterproof case, will give you a 
long cool drink when you want it most. Holds over a 


quart of water. Price is $3.00. Order No. 1466. 
A Hot Lunch When You Want It 


The Vacuum Food Canteen will keep contents hot for 
12 hours, and cold for a much longer time. Has heavy 
tin case with springs to prevent breakage. Complete 
with khaki cover, $4.00. No. 1219. 


Polished Nickeled Mess Kit 


You're lost without one. Here’s a bully outfit with fry 
pan, broiler, soup can and cup for $1.75. No. 1001. 


A Feather-Weight Shelter Tent 
Made of good old reliable U. S. A. material thoroughly 
waterproofed. Keep you warm and dry. A cinch to set 
up. The complete outfit with 6 steel stakes, two folding 
poles and a carrying case is only $6.50. Article 
No. 1303. 


Or a Couple of New Army 
Shelter Halves 

The kind they use in the Army. Regular “DOG” 
style made of heavy khaki and waterproofed. You can 
roll up either part like a blanket and sling it over the 
shoulder. This tent will hold two boys. Made up 
two ways: 

No. 1422A 


With poles, price complete is $2.75 
25 No. 1422 


Without poles, price is 


Perhaps You’re Strong for the 
Pine Tree Tent 
This is the one they use in the Pine Tree Patrol System. 
It’s big enough for.two of you. Made of special white 
tent duck. No poles with this outfit. The price is $9.00. 
No.1300. Same thing in a larger size, $11.00. No.1301. 


The U. S. Army Pyramidal Tents 
go big in some troops 
But we can’t get many of them. So if you want one, 
get it right away while we have a few on hand. Made of 
regular standard army duck, 1234 oz. in weight. This 
tent measures up 16x 16x11 ft. high with a 3 ft. side 
wall. Special price $32.00. Order by No. 1470. 


WHEN night comes round 
tent, wrap up in a good 
soon be dead to the world, 
sittin’ on top of things. Part 
way. So we're long on tents 
way to get 


Position to secu 
tent, and made 
Our facilities for 


Mg CPR > 


National Supply Depart 


200 Fifth Ave 
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and How They Use Them 


wire all in, make tracks for your 
nket, pile on the old cot and you'll 
Boy!—the next morning you'll be 
job is to see that you do feel that 

ets and cots. Gone out of our 


cout Supplies is in 
any type or size of 
material selected. 
ice are at all times 
d. Write for prices 
have or can obtain 
Prices on applica- 
d closely. 


id New York City 


AND now for blankets. Here’s a friendly 

tip. The market’s flooded with “blan- 
kets.” Unless you know what you're getting, 
go easy. We have some that we'll bank on 
for quality and they go to you absolutely 
guaranteed.’ Enough here to choose from. 


The Official Khaki Camp Blanket 


Made of wool and stamped with the official seal. This 
one will wear. Price $4.00 each. The Number is 
1172. If you order 10 or more, $3.75 each. 


Then there is No. 1334 


A blanket made of the finest pure soft wool. It costs 
a little more—but worth the extra charge. $6.50 each. 
10 or more, each $6.25. 


Here is a Special in Blankets 


The waterproof camp blanket made of waterproof duck. 
You can sleep on the ground with it. It’s 45 x 72 inches 
in size and the price is $2.00. No. 541. 


For a good sound sleep, a cot 
beats pine boughs 
Here’s a folding cot with a frame of selected maple in the 


natural finish. Use it if your camp is permanent enough. 
The price is $4.00. Article No. 1323. 


A brass waterproof match box 


Will hold enough matches to last you several days. It 
may mean the difference between a meal and going 


hungry on a wet evening. Only 55c prepaid. Article 


No. 1437. 


it—Boy Scouts of America 


WHEN you make up your camp list, take 
a tip from the old-timers. Don’t forget 
a good pack bag and some of the little things 
that make for personal comfort. You'll be 
well repaid for your trouble. Here are some 
items that were designed especially for boys. 


Here is the latest thing in 
Camp Lamps 


The Delta Electric Spot Light. 
, Absolutely safe. Throws a round 
spot of light 200 feet. Good for 
30 to 40 hours steady burning. 
Sold without battery to prevent 
damage in shipping. -All it needs 
is a No. 6 dry battery. You can 
get one anywhere." This lamp 
goes to you prepaid for $1.35. 
Specify No. 1198. 


Heavy Pantasote Duffel Bag 


Guaranteed water-tight. The seams are all reinforced. 
Fitted with inside neck which ties up tight. Has 2 
handles for carrying. Made in several sizes: 


10 x 30 inches 
12 x 36 inches 
15 x 36 inches 
18 x 36 inches 


The Rover Pack 


A good-sized pack carrier. It’s 27 inches deep with inside 
collar. Made of waterproof canvas. Will hold all your 
belongings. Price $5.00. No. 1434. 
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Hiking Rations-How to Cook ’Em 


O COOK the noonday meal we 
need a fire that will get up a quick 
blaze to start the water boiling, and 
and then soon burn down to a neat 
bed of smokeless red-hot coals to fry over. 

For the squad fire get hardwood sticks, if 
possible; for they make much better coals than 
softwood. Hickory, oak, maple, beech, birch 
or ash is good. Seasoned wood is best, but 
green wood will do if there is plenty of dry 
kindling to get it going. 

Split the wood into sticks about an inch 
thick. Lay down two of them for bed-sticks, 
cross these near the ends with two others, 
forming a square, and so on up until you have 
a pen to enclose the kindling. Start a fire in 
the pen. Then cover it with a layer of parallel 
sticks an inch apart. Cross this with a similar 
layer at right angles, then with another cross- 
ing it. The free draft makes a roaring fire at 
once, and all burns down to coals together. 

Put two unopened cans of spaghetti in the 
larger bucket, fill it with water to within an 
inch of the top, and hang it over the fire. Put 
three pints of water in the smaller bucket and 
hang it up to boil, while the fire is flaming. 

When the fire has burned to coals, level 
them out so that two frying pans can be used 
together. Lengthen the handle of each pan by 
fitting a stick in it, so the cooks can keep a 
comfortable distance from the fire. 


Tea 


As soon as the smaller kettle boils, take it 
off the fire. Remove the cover, spread the 
foot-square piece of washed cheese-cloth over 
the top, letting it sag in the center. Put into it 
four teaspoons of tea. Let the cloth sag down 
so that the tea will be immersed. Put the cover 
back on the kettle, over the cloth, so as to hold 
the cloth in place. Set the kettle near the fire 
where it will keep hot, but do not let the tea’ boil 
or even simmer. The tea brewer will guard 
this pot with watch in hand, as if he were 
boiling eggs, and when the tea has steeped 
exactly four minutes he will remove the cloth 
containing the tea leaves and throw the latter 
away. Longer steeping would dissolve tannin 
from the leaves and produce a bitter decoction 
that is ruinous to digestion. He will now put 
eight heaped teaspoons of sugar in the tea, 
stir it till dissolved, then squeeze the juice of a 
whole lemon into it, add a snip of peeled rind, 
and return the tea kettle to its place beside 
the fire till wanted. 

There is nothing so heartening on the march 
as tea made in this manner. The lemon juice 
is valuable not only for the acid but for the 
vitamins it supplies. Never use cream in tea: 
it is, as the pharmacists say, incompatible. 


Fried Ham 


While this is going on, other boys are frying 
the ham. Heat the dry pan, put in the slices 
of ham, brown them quickly on one side, turn 
and brown slightly on the other side, and re- 
peat the turning until the meat is cooked 
through, but not hard and dry. Both sides 
should be dappled with golden brown. If the 
ham is very salty, it should first be parboiled a few minutes 
with water in the pan, to draw out the salt, then wiped dry 
and fried. 

Two pans are supposed to have been in action with the ham 
business. When the meat is done, put it all in one pan, and 
into the other empty the two cans of heated spaghetti. The 
squad has spread its bread and butter and jam, and will now 
do the rest. 

When dinner is over, clean all utensils, using the hot water 
in the larger kettle. A little swab of steel wool will make it 
easy to get rid of anything that sticks to the pans, and to 
clean plates with only a little hot water. Rinse off the cheese- 
cloth and save it. 

The following recipes follow the order in which they occur 
in the meny: 


Meat Stew 


Put several slices of bacon in the bottom of the larger kettle. 
Set it over the fire until the grease has fried out and the bacon 
is browned. Drop into the hot fat a sliced-up onion and let it 
brown. Then add sliced potatoes till the kettle is half full. 
Pepper it well, and salt. Pour in a cup (half-pint) of hot 
water. Cover the kettle and let the vegetables steam over a 
slow fire for about twenty-five minutes. Cut corned beef into 


Carolina. 





By Horace Kephart 


Horace Kephart, the recognized authority on Camping, 
learned his wisdom of the woods through actual experi- 
ence. His health failed him. He was forced to go into the 
out-of-doors and rebuild. For three years he lived alone in 
the Virgin Woods of the Great Smoky Mountains of North 
Here he found the health he was looking for 
and learned first hand much of 
he is writing here in BOYS’ LIFE for you readers. 


inch cubes, lay them on top of the vegetables, cover again, and 
put back on the fire until beef is heated through. Serve all 
together. 


Cocoa 


Boil a quart of water in the small kettle. Mix four teaspoons 
of cocoa with three tablespoons of sugar and a small pinch of 
salt. Rub it up to a smooth paste with a little of the boiling 
water. Turn this into the kettle and boil gently five minutes. 
Meantime mix a can of milk with a scant pint of water and 
scald this in a clean frying-pan, bringing it just to a simmer. 
At the end of the five minutes, take the kettle from the fire, 
pour the scalded milk into the boiling cocoa, and stir it vigor- 
ously with a big spoon until it froths. 


Fried Bacon 


If the rind has not been removed, cut through it in two 
places to prevent curling in the pan. Have the pan hot, lay 
the slices in it, and when they turn clear, turn them over, 
If not wanted crisp and dry, turn the slices before they 
look clear, and remove before all the fat is tried out. 
Fry enough bacon for breakfast to make half a panful of 
grease, and save this, in a pry-up tin, for the fritters men- 
tioned below. 





the information that 


Baked Potatoes 


If a night fire has been kept up there will be 
a deep bed of hot ashes and embers. Scoop 
out a depression three or four inches deep. 
Lay the potatoes in it side by side. Cover 
them with hot ashes and then with glowing 
coals. Build the breakfast fire on top. In 
about forty minutes try the potatoes with a 
pointed sliver. When this will pass through 
them they are done and should be raked out 
and eaten at once before they can get soggy. 


Stewed Fruit 


The night before, put the fruit in the larger 
kettle, pour in enough cold water to cover the 
fruit, and let soak overnight. This “‘plumps 
it,” as described in the former chapter. In the 
morning, stew until tender, season with sugar 
and thin shavings from the rind of a lemon. 


Corned Beef Fritters 


Open large end of can. Punch a hole in the 
other end to admit air, then the meat will drop 
out. Slice it with a sharp knife into slabs a 
quarter of an inch thick. Make a batter as 
for flapjacks. Cover slabs with batter and fry 
them brown in a pan half full of sizzling hot 
bacon grease. After you once try this you will 
not again be guilty of eating corned beef cold 
out of the can. 


Flapjacks 


Mix the batter stiff enough so it will drop 
lazily from a cooking spoon, like thick molasses. 
Heat the frying-pan quite hot and then grease 
it lightly with a piece of bacon in the split end 
of a stick, just enough to keep the cakes from 
sticking. If you used too much grease the 
cakes would be soggy with it and would not 
get crisply brown. 

Stir the batter rapidly till it froths. Fill the 
big spoon and turn it into the pan. When the 
bubbles in the middle of the cake burst, run a 
thin-bladed knife under the cake and shuffle it 
loose from the pan. When the under side is 
browned, turn the cake with the knife. 

Or, to flip the cake, hold the pan slanting 
away from you, go through the preliminary 
motion of flipping, once or twice, to get the 
swing. Then flip boldly, so the cake will turn 
a somersault in the air, and catch it upside 
down. Beginners generally do not toss high 
enough. 

Grease the pan anew and stir the batter 
every time before pouring. Two pans should 
be going at once, as the cakes are not good 
unless eaten piping hot. 


Dried Beef and Gravy 


I am indebted for this recipe to Mrs. J. L. 
Hancock, in Outing: 

“Put into your frying-pan, for each person 
to be served, a tablespoonful of butter, a 
well-heaped tablespoonful of flour, and an 
ounce, or a trifle over, of dried beef, separated 
into small pieces and with strings and fat re- 
moved. The mixture should be stirred over 

see" the fire until the meat gives off a savory odor 
and until the flour and butter are distinctly browned, but 
not hopelessy burned. This will ensure flavor for the result- 
ing dish:and keep the gravy from looking like an unwholesome 
flour-and-water paste. Even a little burning before the milk 
is added is preferable to adding the liquid before the proper 
browning is accomplished. 

“Then add, a cupful or less at a time, condensed milk diluted 
with water according to the taste of the company, stirring con- 
stantly until you have a moderately thick, smooth gravy, 
slightly brown in color and of appetizing smell. On the average 
about one cupful (one-half pint) of liquid will be required for 
each person to be served. The entire process of cooking should 
not take much more than ten minutes. 

“When your gravy reaches the thickness and smoothness 
that you desire, you had better remove it from the fire until 
you are ready to use it, and then quickly reheat, it; other- 
wise it will become too thick, and perhaps burn.” 

The gravy is excellent to use on bread, biscuit, flapjacks, 
potatoes, cereals, and so on. Its particular use in this present 
menu is on the boiled rice, the recipe for which follows. 


Boiled Rice 
In the larger kettle get two quarts of water boiling 
furiously. Meantime wash half a pint of rice in cold salted 
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water, and drain. When the unsalted water 
in the pot is boiling as hard as it can, add the 
rice a little at a time, so as not to check the 
flurry of bubbles. 

Keep the pot boiling hard for twenty min- 
utes (brown rice takes thirty or thirty-five), but 
do not stir. The hard boiling water keeps the 
grains dancing around instead of gluing to 
each other. This will make them plump, ten- 
der and separate, instead of producing a 
mushy, tasteless mess. 

When done, the rice should have the water 
strained off, by covering with a piece of cheese- 
cloth and tilting the kettle, and then should 
be hung high over the fire, uncovered, to swell 
and dry, while you are making the dried beef 
gravy described above, which is to be used on it 
as a sauce. 

Those who, like myself, have never rel- 
ished either dried beef or rice by them- 
selves, will find this combination one of the 


best rough-and-ready camp dishes they ever 
tried. 


Potatoes and Onions Hashed 


Slice two potatoes to one onion. Put them 
in a pan of salted water and simmer them to- 
gether about fifteen minutes. Pour off water, 
and drain. Meantime be frying some bacon 
When it is done, remove it to a hot side-dish, 
turn the vegetables into the frying-pan with 
the hot grease, and fry them to a light brown. 


Creamed Salmon 


“ 
Cut the salmon into dice. Melt in the fry- 
ing-pan a tablespoon of butter, rub into it a 
tablespoon of flour and half a teaspoon of 
salt. Take off the fire and stir into it half a 
pint of evaporated milk diluted with hot water. 
Return to the fire and cook up the flour and 
milk. Turn the salmon into it and cook together 
until the fish is well heated through. 





First Steps in Campcraft 
(Concluded from page 11) 














fishing was fair, and they had no trouble 
in keeping supplied with food, a good many 
more frogs offering their legs for assistance in 
this regard. Altogether, the boys were getting 
along nicely, and were in a fair way to enjoy 
their trip, when along came one of the greatest 
of inconveniences that can afflict a camper— 
rain. 

The rain began one night while Billy and 
Evan were asleep, and when they woke they 
found the woods shrouded in a mean, chilly 
drizzle. Everything was wet; firewood was 
soggy and reluctant to burn; the air was damp; 
the inside of the tent wet, for the fly was 
stretched tight across the inner canvas and 
wherever they, in their ignorance, touched it, a 
little stream started through. Also, they had 
neglected to trench around the tent—they 
had not known they should do this—and a nice 
little rivulet was trickling down under their 
mattress, seeping up through the branches. 
The camp was a miserable mess, and break- 
fast, eaten in the rain, was no comfort to them. 
Further, the water got into their food stores, 
which they had kept in paper bags, so that the 
salt and the sugar were one indistinguishable 
sodden mass. The flour was paste, the tea 
soggy, and only the canned stuff, beans and 
tomatoes, were sound. Beans for dinner—the 
fish would not bite—did not help matters, and 
beans for supper came near causing a revolu- 
tion. All day the boys sat around and shivered 
except when they were rustling wood for the 
smoky, smouldering fire, and by nightfall 
the weather and the indifferent food had got 
so on their nerves that they had begun to be 
snappish. 

The night did not help matters much, for 
the dampness was penetrating and they were 
cold all the while, so that Evan accused Billy 
of hogging the blankets, and Billy came back 
with a counter accusation. The dispute nearly 
grew into a quarrel, but the boys checked them- 
selves in time, though they remained far from 
friendly. Breakfast of half-cooked oatmeal, 
sugarless, did not improve their tempers, and 
Billy made a sneering remark about Evan’s 
cooking. 

“All right, do it yourself!” flared Evan, 
getting up and stalking off to the tent. 

“Tf I couldn’t do it better than this I 
wouldn’t try!” Billy flung after him, and for 
the rest of the day they were not on speaking 
terms. 

At dinner time and again at supper time each 
prepared his own meal of beans and tomatoes, 
unseasoned, and later, each taking a blanket, 
they turned in by themselves. This night, too, 
was a wretched one, but the culmination came 
about three in the.morning, when the storm 
grew worse, the wind rising and lashing the 
trees, lifting and bellying out the tent, tugging 
at the insecure stakes; while the rain, driving 
in on all sides, soaked the shivering boys to 
the very skin. A sudden gust tore loose the 
stakes on the weather side, and the wind, 
getting under the canvas, ripped free those that 
still held, so that the tent was snatched from 
its fastenings and whirled off into the woods; 
the boys, completely unprotected, were at 
the mercy of the driving wind and the pour- 
ing, stinging rain. Drenched and shivering, 
hungry, tired, worn out, Billy got to his 
eet. 

“Well,” he said. “This is the absolute, 
petrified, complete tip of the extreme limit! 
I’ve got enough; I’m going to beat it out of 
here, right now. Darn this camping idea, 


home!” 

“Me, too,” said Evan, forgetting the quarrel. 
“Come on; let’s dig out. Do you suppose we 
can light the lantern?” 

“Dunno; let’s try.” 

But they couldn’t; the wind blew out their 
matches as fast as they struck them, and ina 
very few minutes they had exhausted the ones 
in their waterproof boxes; the others were 
hopelessly soaked. 

“Come on,”’ said Billy, throwing down the 
lantern in disgust. ‘ We’ll make it in the dark.” 

And stumbling and falling, banging against 
trees, breaking through the undergrowth, 
they set out for West Lockport. 


Bos CARTER, leader of the eagle patrol 

of the Lockport scouts, came out of his 
tent and yawned and stretched. The morning 
sun was rolling back the low-lying mist that 
covered the surface of Round Lake and turning 
the smooth and glassy water to gold where the 
light lay across it. Off in the distance the 
water broke into glittering sparkles as a light 
breeze ruffled it, and near at hand a fish 
jompes, falling back and sending concentric 
circles of wavelets rolling out from the place 
of its fall. 

“Ho-hum!” yawned Bob again, and as he 
did so the tent-flap behind him lifted and Joe 
Cullen stepped out, bugle in hand. From an- 
other tent came Mr. Patton, scoutmaster, 
nodding a pleasant good-morning to the two 
scouts. 

“ All right, Cullen,” he said, crisply. “Sound 
reveille.”’ 

As Joe was lifting the bugle to his lips he 
stopped at sight of two bedraggled figures com- 
ing through the woods toward the tent. Wet, 
footsore, bruised, lame, they hobbled along, 
their clothing torn and ragged. 

“‘Well, for the love of Mike!” exclaimed Joe. 
“Will you look at this pair coming!” 

Evan and Billy told their story, and try as 
they might, the listeners could not keep their 
faces straight. 

“The trouble with you fellows,’ said Bob 
when they had finished, ‘“‘is that you tackled 
a job you weren’t ready for—sort o’ bit off 
more than you could chew.” 

“Don’t we know it?” asked Evan. 
rub it in.” 

“Well . . .” said Bob, and turned to confer 
with Mr. Patton, who nodded agreement as 
Bob talked. “I'll tell you what,” Bob went 
on, turning again to Evan and Billy, “suppose 
you stay here with us for a few days—” 

“But we’re not scouts!” Billy interrupted. 

“That’s all right; stay as our guests. 
Maybe after a week or so you'll want to join, 
and if you don’t, why, maybe you can pick 
up some pointers that’ll come in handy next 
time you start out on your own hook.” 

Half an hour later Evan and Billy, warm, 
dry, and dressed in clothes loaned by the boys 
of the troop, were sitting in front of big bowls of 
steaming oatmeal, with fresh soda biscuit and 
ham and eggs waiting their further attention. 

“Say, Ev’,” said Billy. 

“Uh-huh.” . 

“Say, I’ll tell the world these scouts are 
pretty good guys, eh?” ‘ 

Evan dropped his spoon clattering in the 
empty bowl. 

“Believe me, Bill,” he responded fervently, 
“believe me, Bill, you sure said something 
that time!” 


“Don’t 
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Scout of America—is now 
~ made by Remington. 





























Now It’s Remington Cutlery — 
Reliable as Remington Arms 


AKING camp calls for a knife that will cut 
and hold its edge and stand the gaff. 


Sound steel, honest workmanship. 


The Remington Trade Mark stands for these on 
Cutlery as much as on Shotguns and Rifles. 


The Official Knife is now one of the Remington 
knives. It bears both the Remington Trade Mark 
and the Official Boy Scout Insignia. A double guar- 
antee of dependability. Look for both when you buy. 


Master Blade of extra gauge and weight. Can Opener, 
Bottle Opener, Screw Driver, Punch Blade, Shackle of 18% 
nickel silver wire; Reinforced Lining on the 
Punch Blade Side; Handles of American 
Bone Stag; Nickel Silver Trimmed—all Re- 
mington details that add to strength, wear 
and attractiveness. 

Two sizes—Get yours now— from local B. 
S. A. outfitters, scout supply headquarters or 
wherever Remington cutlery is sold. 


The Model 24 
Remington Autoloading .22 Rifle 
Thelittle brother of a famous big game Rem- 
ington. Shot after shot, as fast as you pull the 
trigger. The recoil reloads it. 


Hammerless—no chance to catch hammer in 
clothes, fences or twigs. Solid Breech—dirt, 
tain, snow are kept out of the action. Take 
down—no tools required. Safety Devices— 
impossible to pull the trigger or fire the rifle 
when the safety is on. 


Your choice of chambers—for .22 short or 
“Palma” .22 long rifle cartridges. 


Send for Model 24 Folder..- 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


New York City 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY «x FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION Ano_CUTLERY 
For best results be sure to shoot with 
Remington Cartridges. 
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Tanning Hides 
WOULD like to know a good remedy for 
the tanning of hides.—M AyNARD Norcross. 
On page 28 of the October, 10922 issue of 

Boys’ Lire you will find a long article by me 

on the subject of tanning of hides. 


Athletic Merit Badge 

I AM a first class scout and am planning on 

taking the Athletic Merit Badge, and I 
want to ask if in the fourth requirement of 
this badge is it possible to have an athletic 
meet between two patrols and if any other 
games can be used beside the three (football, 
baseball, basketball) state it—-Nrm Rosy. 

1. An athletic meet between two patrols of 
eight boys each will be satisfactory. 

2. Yes. 





Can a Woodchuck Chuck? 

1. Where is there a place that has for sale 
Indian goods, bows and arrows, etc. 

2. Is a groundhog a different name for a 
woodchuck? 

3. Where could I get a road map from May- 
ville (Mason County) to Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Scout RoBerT CULLEN. 

1. Any large sporting goods store either has 
them in stock or can get them for you. 

2. Indeed, it is. A groundhog is another 
name for woodchuck, and he is several times 
larger than his tiny brother, the chipmunk. 

3. From the U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at soc. each. 


A Scout from Canada 
ILL you please tell me the address of the 
Canadian Boy Scouts. Also how should I 
recite the Scout Pledge to the flag. I belong 
to a troop in the south of Florida.—A Scout. 

Banque National, Ottawa, Can. 

Through reciprocal arrangements with the 
Canadian Boy Scout Association, the Canadian 
Scout is not expected or required to forswear 
in any way allegiance to his mother country. 
You can become an associate scout in the 
troop and conform to the troop’s rules and regu- 
lations in every way except in the matter of 
the Oath of Allegiance. 


‘A Scout’’ Please Note 

I READ the request of “A Scout” St. Louis, 

Mo., for information on falconry in your 
Scouting Section for February. I had the 
good fortune to get the National Geographic 
Magazine which you mentioned, and it has a 
fine article on falconry. If you will send me 
the address of the scout I will forward it to 


him. It is a pretty old copy and may be hard 
to get. I hope this will be of interest to the 
scout. It gives me great pleasure to be able 


to do this little “Good Turn.’”’—Scout H. 
GALLAND. 

Will the boy who signed himself as “A 
Scout, St. Louis, Mo.,” asking for information 
regarding falconry, send his name and address 
in reply to this generous offer. We do not 
have it. This is just one reason why I wish 
every boy who writes to me would give me his 
real name and address. 


Pi haa J. 





Signal Codes 
CAN you tell me whether I should learn 
either two arm semaphore code, general 
service code or both for a second class require- 
ment.—CaRL MAyLE. 
Either the semaphore or the general service 
code will be acceptable for the second require- 
ments. 


Foreign Scouts 
d WOULD like to carry on correspondence 
with scouts of foreign countries and I won- 
der if you could give me the address of some of 
them.—ERNEST CLEMENT. 
Write to the Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, care of Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 














the troop. Towards this end I bent all 
efforts and I believe my efforts were 
rewarded. 

The Beaver Patrol was composed of 
boys of various ages—four being younger 
than I and the other three being about 
my age. Like all red-blooded American 
boys, these fellows were full of life and 
always ready for a good time. My job 
lay in directing their energy in the right 
channels and in instigating a “gang” 
spirit among the scouts of my patrol. 

We started the “patrol meeting 
habit and met every Wednesday night 
at the home of one of the boys. We 
passed tests together; we took merit 
badges together; and we studied and 
worked; as @ patrol. The boys began to realize 
that ‘‘a chain is no stronger than its weakest link” 
and every boy was determined that he would not 





How I solved the most difficult problem I ever had as leader of my patrol 


HE most difficult task that I encountered as a be the weak link. 
patrol leader was the job of getting the patrol to vancement resulted and to-day every one of my 
work as a unit—as a patrol, for the advancement of old Beavers is a Merit Badge Scout. 





Consequently individual ad- 


That patrol 
won five of the six Efficiency Contests 
in our troop during the years 1920 
and 1921, and has given two Senior 
Patrol Leaders, three Patrol! Leaders 
and two Assistant Patrol Leaders to 
Troop One of Decatur, Georgia. Indi- 
vidual leadership in abundance has 
developed from that group of boys who 
learned to work together as a patrol. 

I believe that this ‘‘stick-together”’ 
spirit is one of the greatest lessons Scout- 
ing has to teach. The scouts in a patrol 
or in a troop have not caught the true 
Spirit of Scouting untiljthey have learned 
to work with their fellow scouts. A fellow 
who has not learned to co-operate with 
others—to get in the game and fight as 
a machine, is worth no more to a scout 
troop than he would be to a football team. 

Watiace McP. ALsTon, 
Decatur. Georgia. 








Spare That Tree! 
LEASE answer this question. Will it kill 
tree to cut a piece of the bark off? We 
do this in the game of trailing —THomas 
MILLER. 

It will not hurt a tree to make a small mark 
in the bark. Many fine trees have been injured 
and killed by thoughtless boys who cut too 
deep or who hacked off too large a section of 
the bark. Consult your scoutmaster. 


Plenty of Time 
I AM a boy eleven years old. I am not yet 

a scout but would like to be one. My next 
birthday is July 24th. I have the scouts’ 
Handbook and have studied the tenderfoot 
test and I think I could pass it, before my 
birthday.—Bitty CHASE. 

Sorry you had to wait for a reply. I am 
glad we have such a good tenderfoot scout 
coming along. Cheer up. July 24th and your 
twelfth birthday will soon be here. It would 
not be fair to all the other fellows who have 
to wait if we let you join before. Study hard 
the tenderfoot tests so you can be all ready 
to pass them this summer. 


MW. 
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Butterflies and Caterpillars 


WiLL butterflies retain their colors after 
death? 

Must caterpillars, beetles, etc., be preserved 
in alcohol?—LrsTEer CLAWSON. 

1. Most of them do, but some, like the Green 
Tuna Moth, will fade. 

2. Beetles need no other preservation than a 
pin. Caterpillars may be put in alcohol. 


Books to Read 

1. I am ten years old and want to know if 
you must be twelve years to become a Scout. 

2. I would like to know if you have to be a 
scout to belong to your Dan Beard’s Outdoor 
School and how much it would cost for two 
months and where it is. 

3. Could you please tell me the names of 
two books on tracking and camping? 

—CHARLES GEHNRICK. 

. Yes. 
. No. Literature sent. 
. “American Boys Book of Camplore and 
Woodcraft,”’ published by Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Chapter XXX in “Signs, 
Signals and Symbols,”’ same publisher. Also 
“Tracks and Tracking,’”’ by Joseph Bruneer, 
published by the Outing Company, New York. 


wher 


Making Moccasins 
AN you give me a receipt on how to tan 
hides for moccasins and a pattern or 
recipe on how to make moccasins?—Scout 
EpGAR FULLERTON. 
See Boys’ Lire for October, 1922, for in- 
struction on how to tan hides. : 
See Boys’ Lire for February, 1921, for 
instruction on how to make moccasins. 


New York Scouts 


WISH you could send me a lot of pamphlets 

on woodcraft and scouting, and I would like 
to get in touch with some scouts in a New York 
troop.—NEIL STRONG. 

1. Better get American Boys’ Book of Camp- 
lore and Woodlore, published by J. B. Lippin- 
cott, of Philadelphia, Pa., or you can secure the 
merit badge pamphlets on Handicraft, Hiking 
or Camping, at 15 cents each, through our 
supply department. 

2. Write the Secretary of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys, care Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





Star Gazing 

I AM interested in astronomy and would like 

to know what makes the forms and figures 
made by the stars change their positions at 
certain times of the year. For instance, at cer- 
tain times of the year the great dipper may be 
on the level and a little later on may change its 
position and may be turned nearly upside 
down, or it may have its handle pointed to- 
wards the earth as at this time of the year.— 
Howarp PERKINS. 

The change of the location of the stars in the 
sky is due to the rotation of the earth around 
the sun. The earth moves about the sun in a 
huge circle but the other stars do not. We 
have not space here to explain this fully, but 
our Merit Badge pamphlet on astronomy, which 
can be secured through our supply department, 
at 15 cents will make the matter plain, or any 
text-book on this subject will give you the 
desired information. Astronomy is a fascinat- 
ing subject. Why not study it and learn the 
names of some of the stars and constellations 
and the wonderful things about them? 


Senior Patrol Leader 
OULD you please tell me what a senior 
patrol leader is as I cannot find it in the 
handbook, also a good way to earn the troops’ 
uniforms.—Scout KertH KIbBy. 

1. See page 21 of the 26th edition of the 
Boy Scout Handbook for definition of senior 
patrol leader. He must be a first class scout 
of strong qualifications. He assists in scout 
instruction and in the conduct of the troop. 

2. Here are some of the ways other troops 
have earned money for equipment. Giving mov- 
ing picture or minstrel shows, collecting and 
selling wastepaper and rags; running a stand 
at the country fair; selling ice-cream, popcorn 
and candy; delivering telephone directories; 
collecting and selling old metal and bottles; 
repairing, staining and varnishing furniture; 
picking apples, peaches and grapes, etc. 


Maryland’s Boundary 
WiLL you please tell me if the Boundary 
Line between Western Maryland and 
West Virginia is settled —Raymonp Hutson. 
We are unable to find any record that the 
precise western boundary between Maryland 
and West Virginia has yet been determined. 
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Woodsmen’s Instinct 
GREATLY enjoyed reading “The Black” 
Wolf Pack.” I am interested to know if 

there really are people who can find their way 

in a strange region by means of instinct or 
the sixth sense. I wondered if you did not 
have this instinct to some degree. My civics 
teacher is also interested to know about this. 

Hoping you won’t mind the questions of a 
girl— JANE THAYER. 

What is called the sixth sense, that is the 
sense of direction, is really the ability to 
concentrate one’s mind on one object. It is 
like Coué’s formula repeated in this respect. 
The wilderness man notes the trend of the 
hills and the streams, he notes all prominent 
landmarks, he does this thing almost uncon- 
sciously and when he wants to find his way he 
must remember all these things that his sub- 
conscious mind has noted, in order to remem- 
ber them it is necessary for him to concentrate 
his mind on that alone. Many of these men 
cannot explain to you how they do it, but the 
real wilderness man can find his way anywhere 
even though the country he is in is uninhabited. 
He will know where the game trails are, because 
he knows that they have got to be in certain 
places and he will find the game trails lead- 
ing in: the direction in which he wants to go. 
It would take a good chapter in a book to 
describe this in detail. These men act almost 
like a carrier pigeon and apparently without 
thought. 





Cabins and Camps 
CAN you tell me where I can get a book on 
building log shelters and the like? Also 

can you tell me where I can get a book on 
repairing and building row boats and canoes? 
Thanking you for your help—Cerctr. FRANcis. 

“Camp Buildings and Scout Shelters”— 
sold by the Supply Department, 15c. 

“‘Shelters, Shacks and Shanties,’’ by Dan 
Beard. 

“The Canoe,’”’ by Pinkerton, published by 
Outing Co., New York. 

“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating,’’ by 
Miller. 


The Compass and the Earth 
WiLL you please tell me why the needle 
of a compass always points North, also 
are leggings official with a scout suit—Haroip 
SMITH. 

1. All magnets attract iron and steel, that 
is, they pull iron and steel towards them and 
hold them fast by a force which is caused by 
electricity, and which is called “magnetic 
force.” The two points on any magnet where . 
the pull is greatest are at the ends. These ends 
are called the North and South Poles of the 
magnet. No doubt you have yourself seen 
toy magnets and have amused yourself by 
gathering up nails, wire filings, etc., by means 
of the magnetic force. ’ 

Now the earth is a great magnet and pulls 
most strongly at its two ends, the North and 
South Poles. The compass is a steel needle 
that is a magnet too and it pulls hardest at its 
two ends. Naturally the earth being larger, 
exerts the strongest pull. It pulls the end of 
the steel needle magnet towards it because the 
magnet itself is most sensitive at its ends. We 
mark that end of the compass north and 
whichever way you turn the needle, the 
magnetic pull of the earth’s North Pole will 
draw the end back again towards itself. 

2. Yes, if you want to wear them. 





Here’s a Chance for Snake Collectors 
CAN you give me the address of several boys 
who would be able to trade snakes 
animal tracks with me, or any boys who would 
collect snakes for me, preferably from the south 
and west. I will pay expenses and send the 
boxes.—Scout Francis J. HARRINGTON. : 
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distant. ‘Pass that close aboard,” he directed, 
“and you have nothing else to fear. I'll be 
going now, if you’ll lend me an oar.” 

“Not so fast,’”’ said Captain Kidd grimly. 
“T’m overfond of your company.” 

Into John Cole’s honest face came a look 
of anger and consternation. 

“A bargain is a bargain,’’ he said stubbornly. 
“T was to free you of the islands, not to ship 
as a foremast hand.” 

“Aye,” agreed the Captain easily, “but I 
have'changed my mind.” 

For one long minute John Cole faced him, 
the anger mounting higher the while. 

“Then I will change mine,’’ he cried, and 
before those about him could guess his purpose 
he had put the helm hard over until thesloop 
was headed fair for the rocky islet. 

Captain Kidd sprang forward to grasp the 
helm. A dozen hands ran aft at his command. 
But John Cole had not made his move without 
some quick thinking. He was over the rail, and 
when that enraged seaman, relieved of the 
helm, rushed to the side all that he saw was a 
trail of bubbles. 

John swam under water until his bursting 
lungs could stand it no longer and then he 
shot to the surface. A glance over his shoulder 
showed the sloop still towering dangerously 
near above him. She was shaving the rocky isle 
so closely that a man could have leaped to it 
from her deck. But she cleared it and as it 
dropped astern the figure of the pirate captain 
appeared at the taff-rail of the quarterdeck, 
pistol in hand. John heard the plunk of the 
bullet as he dove again 

He was in a desperat? predicament. Against 
the swift rush of the ebb-tide he could 
barely hold his own. His one hope lay 
in making the rocky isle and waiting for 
chance help from the mainland or until the 
tide had turned and he could drift shoreward. 
He swam strongly under water until out- 
stretched hands met the barnacles of the rock. 
His head came out and he breathed the blessed 
air again. The sloop was farther away but 
many eyes were watching for him now and 
presently bullets spattered about him. He 
dove again, putting the rock between him and 
the pirates. This rose but a few feet above the 
water but that was sufficient. Lying half in 
the water he was no longer a target for the 
muskets aboard the ship. 

But it seemed that Captain Kidd was not 
to be foiled in this manner. Perhaps he had a 
suspicion of John’s real knowledge of his move- 
ments on the Island. Peering about a corner 
of the rock John saw that the sloop was heaving 
to and a small-boat was alongside into which 
men were tumbling. 

He was like a rat in a trap, yet he must make 





a fight for it. He pushed off from the Island 
and swam shoreward. The tide breasted him 
back. Foot by foot he overcame it. But a 
glance over his shoulder disclosed the small- 
boat coming up hand over hand. He swam on 
desperately, feeling that it was his only chance 
of life. Then he caught an eddy from one of 
the lesser islands, that helped him. 

Astern, they in the small-boat had seen his 
better progress. A man in the bow dropped 
his oar and took up a musket. The bullet 
skipped by dangerously near John’s head. 
He had not the wind to swim beneath the 
surface now, so he struggled on as he was. 

A fearful glance showed the small-boat had 
cut the distance between them in half. “Stop, 
fool, or I’ll crack your skull,” came a com- 
mand. 

The nearest island was still some hundreds 
of yards away, but no use to surrender to these 
fiends. Better go down like a man, thought 
John, and he swam on. 

Then there came a louder report from the 
ship, followed by a second. At first John 
thought they were trying the cannon on him, 
but there had been no splash. He turned 
wearily to look. The small-boat had halted 
in its course. Smoke hovered about the deck 
of the ship. John’s eyes ranging beyond saw 
far to the southward and westward the glint of 
the sun on white sails. A big ship was piling 
down the sound under a cloud of canvas. 

They in the small-boat lad seen it, too, it 
seemed, for they pulled lustily back toward 
the pirate sloop. 

Now John had but the sea to fight and con- 
serving his strength he at last made an outer 
islet. From the beach of this he saw the pirate 
make all sail and start down the sound in 
Hight before the stranger. 

Later, when the tide was running in strongly 
between the islets, John took the water again, 
nor did he stop then to look for the treasure, 
but swam on to the mainland. 


IF KIDD before he was taken to England to 
be tried and hanged sought that treasure on 
High Island he sought in vain. 

One John Cole took up his residence in the 
town of New York shortly thereafter. He was 
a man, it seemed, of considerable fortune, 
though whence this had come no one knew. 
He invested in a brig which became the first 
of a considerable fleet of merchantmen by rea- 
son of Cole’s shrewdness. He married and 
raised a family which would have met the 
approval of Benjamin Franklin, being of the 
requisite ten in number. 

There are some who say that pirate gold 
brings ill-fortune, but John Cole was not one 
of them. 




















the score stood fifty-seven to fifty-four in favor 
of Beeman. ‘It was then that all eyes, as had 
been the tendency for some time, turned to- 
ward the gyrating figures out on the field, 
where, with varying degrees of success, the 
spinning discus was sent hurtling through 
space. 

There is nothing much more uncertain to 
handle than a discus. It is like a big heavy 
plate, and, to get hold of it at all, is a problem. 
To have it strike the air just right so as to 
scale and carry far is still more of a problem. 
Three throws are allowed. Even those most 
dextrous at it may bungle. But the Rockledge 
aggregation were hard to beat. They knew 
Jed must be Beeman’s sole hope, and evidently 
he was without experience. If they could beat 
him, staving Beeman off, they would win the 
meet. Striving hard, everything pointed to 
their doing so. Jed, the first time up, made a 
fairly good throw that brought a cheer, but it 
finally had to give way to others, and on the 
second round he failed dismally. Nor could 
any of the other Academy men, try as they 
might, do better. One other placed for a while, 
but he, too, was finally outdistanced. It 
looked, as Jed stepped into the ring for his final 
try, that Beeman was done for. 

The stands could not even yell so tense was 
the excitement. On that throw really depended 
the outcome of the meet. It was barely possi- 


. ble that he would get it up somewhere among 


the others. How he did it they never ‘knew. 
He simply stood and heaved. It was a gi- 
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The Best He Had 


(Concluded from page 17) 


deceive us, boy! I’m glad 


gantic throw. His long arm swung way back 
and he sent the heavy black disc spinning into 
space. Perhaps luck, to some extent, re- 
warded the effort. It edged just right into 
the air, and went and went. It kept going, 
and, as it began to fall, it seemed as though 
the spectators began to rise. No one knew 
just how far it had gone, but it was obvious 
that it was a good throw, and up with the 
leaders. It struck the turf, sending the earth 
flying as it dug in, and rolled. The men with 
the measure ran to take the distance. . It did 
not stand first, but it stood second, and none 
others, amid the yells of jubilant Beeman, 
surpassed it. It nosed Rockledge out of 
three points, and gave them to the Academy, 
winning the meet. 
heroes that day, and the team, at the dining- 


hall that night, was cheered collectively and 


individually, but none received a greater 


ovation, burying beyond resurrection all the |. 


past, than did Jed Barrows. 

“Tt was worth it!” ~*~ 

The report.of the meet got into the papers. 
Jed’s name, and a little something of his story, 
were featured. His father’s eyes as he greeted 
him the following week, were twinkling. 

“Next time I’m going down and see you 
do it!” he declared. “You couldn’t quite 
0? 

“T gave them the best I had!” he answered. 
Then, as he became conscious of the import 
of oe ; words—“‘And the best came back 
to me!’ 





There were a good many. 
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If Crusoe fend 


he would have known that their owner 
was a wise and careful buyer—that he 
knew how to get his money’s worth in 
rubber-soled canvas shoes. 


ankle patches assures you of real shoe 
comfort.as well as long, faithful service. 


soles are made of tough, resilient rubber 
and the uppers of genuine long-fibre 
duck. No material goes into a single 
pair of Top Notch Shoes unless it has 
met severe tests for durability, elasticity 
and appearance. 


built as carefuily as fine leather shoes. 
Every pair is strictly hand made 
throughout. 


dealer has, or can obtain, genuine Top 
Notch Rubber Soled Shoes for you. 


BE SURE to write us for your copy of ‘‘Hiking and 
Camping”’ by Clint Little. It contains useful in- 
formation on the food, clothing and equipment 
you should take; on how to select a camp site; on 
the care of your feet, etc. 
book to keep. Just send us a post card and we’ll 
mail your copy at once. 


TOP NOTCH 


or 


kid soles; 
of Top Notch 


and 


Green ee for gee and bites avid 
or 
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seen these! 


F Old Robinson Crusoe had seen the 
Top Notch Cross on these footprints 


The Top Notch Cross on the soles or 


That mark is your guarantee that the 


In fit and style Top Notch Shoes are 





Your shoe store or sporting goods 


You'll need this book 


You'll find it a handy 


Made by 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


A GUARANTEE OF MILEAGE 
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Every Scout a Camper 


ID you know that your local council 
office has a list of experienced outdoors 
en who will be glad to give you helpful sug- 
estions about your camp? These men are 
members of campers’ organizations, boards of 
health, forest supervisors, explorers, seasoned 
umpers all of them, who have volunteered 
their services to teach you the tricks of the 
trade not found in books, and to help you make 
your camp the best ever 
This plan has been worked out by the 
National Department of Camping to help out 
its program of better camps for more boys. 
If you don’t know about the A. B. C. grading 
ystem of camps by which every troop has a 
chance to qualify for grades above the mini- 
tandard, and to compete with its own 
your Scout 


mum 
ecord in advancement, ask 
icxecutive. 

Be sure to take advantace of his visit when 
our inspector comes to look over your camp, 
ind show him the Scout methods your troop 
ises, and learn all he has to teach you. You 
vill find him a good scout. — 

The Spring Tonic Conferences have been 
onducted in every region of the country to 
make available to your scout leaders the best 
ind latest material on camping. Water safety was especially 
mphasized, and the Red Cross in Washington sent Commo- 

re Longfellow and a corps of assistants to cooperate with 
the scout officials. 

A Boy Scout Slogan 
\. Reed of Elmira, N. Y., has made 


For some time he has 


HE Reverend Henry 
. contribution which is of interest. 
been trying to secure a slogan for 
his boys, a slovan that would unite 
Bi the educational and religious ele 

| ments of the scout program, and the 
high ideals of service for which it 
stands. Finally he has arrived at 
this, ; 











which he terms a wiifying 
“My best self—for a best 


for the sake of 





slogan. 
> possible America 
p a best possible World.” 

f . A number of other slogans hav 
4 been used by different troops, 


Give is to Live.’ ‘Live and 


Weck ec sport, 





Pa., scouts “ray the city” for an hour. 





One Crowded Hour 


NUMBER of cities in Pennsylvania have for a brief 
4 4% period turned over their administrations to the Boy 
Scouts, recently. These include Lancaster, Oil City, Franklin 
and Chester. 

For one hour on a Saturday morning at Seattle, Wash., 
fifteen-year-old Scout Mayor John Moriarty assisted by his 
corps of deputies, all of whom had been elected to office in 
their brother scouts, held session at 
\ surprising amount of business 
these officials 


conventional style by 
the City Council Chambers. 
Definitely, what 


was transacted. here is 


a ompli hed: 


Chicf of Police presented with a petition asking inves- 
tivation of the enforcement of the anti-cigarette law. 

Committee of Scouts named to investigate dangerous 
traflic points in Seattle. 

Plans formulated to organize a “traffic and safety” 
committee in all schools. 





Help Live,” has also been sug 
gested. Aslogan should embody 
in brief but forceful words some 
high ideal typical of all the ele- 
ments of Scouting, in its men 
tal, moral and physical aspects. 
72. Has your troop a slogan? 


han 





Their Friends, the Rotarians and the Kiwanis 
ROOP too of Cincinnati, organized and sponsored 
by the local Rotary Club, limits its membership to 

( rippled boys. 

In Toledo, Ohio, Troop 46, composed also entirely of 
rippled boys, is under the kindly care of the Rotary 
‘Deformed bodies, lame legs, useless arms,” says a local 
paper, ‘‘have served as a spur rather than a hindrance 
n carrying out Scouting activities. The boys are mak- 
ing excellent progress in wigwag and semaphore si 
naling.” 

The Terre Haute, Indiana, Rotary Club has decided 
to build, by June 1st, a new lodge for the boys at the 
scout camp. The lodge will be arranged for year-round use 
It will have a large dining-room, a room for the camp museum, 
an office, kitchen and 
In the great dining-hall will be a 
large fireplace over which will be 


storerooms. 


carved the Rotary motto, “Service 
before Self.” 
In Oil City, Pa., the Kiwa- 


nians have decided to organize two 
troops. One will be for newsboys 
only. . 

The club will offer an annual 
medal to the scout proving to be 
the best scholar, and another 
medal to the scout knowing Oil 








City and Venango County the 
best. They have also decided to 


a movement to provide a permanent 
camp for the scouts of the local county. 





Boy Scout Cabin in Toledo, Ohio 


\pproval of plan for advisory board, co nposed of 
business men, to cooperate with City Council in matters 
of finance. 

Proposal that city officials be required to take the Scout 
Cath in connection with their oath of office. 


\t the police station, the fire stations, and on trailic duty 
throughout the city, the scouts were on duty. 

The Boy Scouts of McKeesport, Pa., acted as city officials 
recently and liked their jobs. The entire city government 
except the Treasurer's office was taken over by the scouts for 
one hour. 

The boys who held office were elected by ballot and the 
election board who counted the votes was made up of Scouts. 
Mayor Jack Scully was the Scout they elected. 

One of the important items in the Boy Scout administration 
was a bill for opening and widening two streets and an appro- 
priation of $1,500,000 to cover the improvement. 

“That's the proper spirit,” said the man who holds the job 
of mayor when a scout doesn’t. ‘We need improvements in 


The bovs held a reguiar election for the 
r10us office s, Scout Jack Scully being elected Mayor 


Mckeesport, and in their cause we need the 
help of boys as well as adults. I heartily 
favor the Boy Scout Movement It teaches 
loyalty to God, to city and country.” 


Douglas Fairbanks to be a Scoutmaster 
AM sure that all Scouts will be interested 
in two news items about Douglas Fairbanks. 

First, the bow and arrow which he used in 

“Robin Hood,” and which he offered last 

winter as a prize for the best essay on archery 

submitted by a Chicago Scout, has been won. 

William Weber, sixteen years old, first-class 

scout of Troop 87, is the lucky boy. 

Second, “Doug” is going to be a scout- 
master. 

With William G. McAdoo, National Vice- 
President of the Boy Scouts of America, I had 
the pleasure of a visit with Mr. Fairbanks on 
my recent western trip. He consented not 
only to take up active leaderzhip of a troop 
of his own, but to develop a film of this troop, 
showing the recreational activities and charac- 
ter building and citizenship training of the Boy 
Scout provram. The Los Angeles representa- 
tive of Will Hays was also a member of the 
party which called on “ Fairbanks is 
delighted, he said, with the prospect of serving 
the boyhood ofthe nation as scoutmaster, “in 
the greatest boy movement in the world to-day.” 

He said: “I wish to pay my respgcts to that wonderful 
bunch of fellows, the Boy Scouts. Tell them I am thrilled 
to death with the prospect of being a scoutmaster, and I am 
sure when my little troop is hum- 
hall make a noise that will 


circle the globe.” 


Doug.” 


ming we 


New Flag for Veteran Troops 
ROOPS which have been in con 
tinuous registered existence for 

five years or more naturally take 
considerable pride in their classifica- 
tion as veteran troops. 

In response to the many requests 
for some means by which such troops may display their veteran 
membership, the National Council has approved a special 
troop flag bearing appropriate insignia. 

The new veteran troop flag is identical with the familiar 
red and white flag with the green and gold Boy Scouts of 
America emblem in the center, but in addition it displays 
in the lower left-hand corner (toward the staff) the 
veteran scout insignia, appearing in gold upon a diamond- 
shaped field of blue muslin. 





The Annual Council in Camp 


OTH days of the Annual Meeting of the National 

Council are to be spent in camp. If the sun shines 

fine! If it rains, the members will have a chance to 
demonstrate that a scout is cheerful. 

There is a rumor that the members may cook their 
own “twists” and flip their own flapjacks (surely there 
will be a circle of interested onlookers if that happens!). 
In any case, there will be a campfire, songs and stories. 

The camp will be at beautiful Kanahwahkee; the dates 
will be in July oth and roth. We wish the members all 
kinds of luck—and hope they do not work too hard! 


A Scout Cabin 


OLEDO scouts are the proud 
possessors. of a new Scout 
Cabin which is unique in being erected 
not out in the woods or in the open 
country. but in the very heart of down- 
town Toledo. It stands in a public 
park where hundreds of people pass 
daily. The assembly hall, a fine spa- 
cious room, with broad sunny windows 
and a huge brick fireplace, is large 
enough to make two hundred scouts 
comfortable. There is a big kitchen 
to feed them, a radio outfit to amuse 
them, two private offices, and a big 
upply room. Some outfit! Overhead 
blazes a huge electric sign announcing 
for blocks that the Boy Scouts of 
America have a home that Taledo is 
proud of. 
Now, scouts, here is a chance for 
you to do a good turn to your brothers 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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Playing Tag with a Goliath | 


(Concluded from page 7) 

















Then he had it. He saw the bear plodding 
patiently along on all-fours, stopping to turn 
over flat rocks and to examine possible crevices 
under the tank around which he was slowly 
making his way. He would explore the gap 
between the tanks, and in his own good time 
would reach the pile of boards. 

And in the meantime Sam worked feverishly. 
The roof of the tank on which he had been 
maneuvering was built of substantial inch 
boards, nailed in place with tenpenny nails. 
The roof of the other tank, however, had been 
blown away the previous spring and had been 
temporarily replaced with shiplap, anchored 
in place with batten strips at each end along the 
middle. Sam grasped the nearest of these 
strips and jerked at it. The nails came out 
unwillingly; they squealed and jerked, but 
one by one he twisted them out. T hey were 
light-weight box-nails, fortunately. He threw 
the strip behind him and leaped across to the 
next one, that bisecting the tank. It came up 
quite easily. He noticed with grim understand- 
ing that the workman who had done this job 
had not been a stickler for thoroughness. There 
were only six nails across the entire strip. 

As he reached the last of the three strips, that 
nearest the outer edge of the tank, something 
appeared just over the rim. It was the head of 
the silver-tip. It came bobbing up and the 
animal’s tiny eyes glowed malevolently for an 
instant. Then there was a clatter of falling 
boards and the head abruptly disappeared. 

Sam sobbed out a prayer of thanksgiving— 
the bear was temporarily frustrated, but he 
would be back in an instant. The boy gripped 
the last strip and jerked at it with convulsive 
energy. It came away with a ripping sound and 
he threw it down at the massive figure of the 
bear. A board slipped under him as he turned 
and raced across to the farther edge of the tank, 
and he was nearly caught in his own trap. He 
laughed shrilly, turned, dropped to his knees— 

The head of the silver-tip reappeared. The 
brute worked deliberately. He seemed to 


realize that he had plenty of time; and now that 
victory was within his grasp he was disposed 
to enjoy his revenge. He rose breast high 
above the edge of the platform. Then he was 
up on it, and was lumbering across— z 

In that last instant, Sam had a wild moment 
of horrified suspense—he had not figured on 
the weight of the bear! The animal was well 
away from the edge of the tank. The boy 
gripped the boards on which he rested and 
yanked at them. Then bent and creaked, but 
he could not move them. 

The weight of the bear was too much for Sam 

but it was also too much for the shiplap. As | 
the animal plowed forward, there came a sudden | 
moment of crackling, splintering confusion-—a 
roar and scramble—a splash. Sam was hurled | 
backward by the up-ending of the shiplap, as the 
bear’s weight converted each piece into a lever. 
He landed on his back, twelve feet below, and 
for a time lay there, too breathless and too 
thoroughly shaken to move. 

Then he rolled slowly and painfully over and 
listened. Inside the tank he could hear a 
mighty splashing and churning of water, accom- 
panied by guttural growls that sounded de- 
cidedly profane. He had the bear, without 
doubt: had him in the securest of all traps. 

Sam spent the next fifteen minutes in adjust- 
ing details. He shut off the great intake valve 
and opened the waste pipe till he judged that 
the bear would be able to keep his nose out of 
water by standing erect; then he shut off the 
waste faucet and climbed up to where he could 
look down at his recent adversary: the bear 
peered up at him through glowing, blinking 
eyes. His anger seemed to have cooled many 
degrees, for he made a whining, protesting, 
snuffling sound, as if suggesting a truce. 

* Sam grinned. 

“Keep it up, you old reprobate!” he chuckled 
shakily. “I owe you a vote of thanks—you’re 
going to take me half-way through college. 
But—I don’t want to owe you any more! 
You’re a tough customer!” 








low to Make a 





Dug-Out Canoe 


(Concluded from page 24) 














the bottom a trifle, say one and one-half feet 
wide, by scoring slightly and hewing a level 
strip from stem to stern. With a chalk string 
snap a line along the peeled sides of the log to 
mark the gunwales of the canoe, allowing about 
seventeen inches for depth of canoe. If chalk 
will not mark on the wood, wet charcoal dust 
and cover the string with that. 

Leaving about two feet at bow and stern 
begin to score by chopping notches along the 
top of the log down to the chalked line, Figs. 
3 and 4. Next hew away the wood between 
the notches, Figs. 5, 6 and 7. Then roll the 
log over and round the bow and stern at the 
dotted lines on Figs. s and 6. To save moving 
the log so often the bow and stern are some- 


, these holes they drive slivers with blackened 


times shaped when the log is in the position 
of Fig. 2. 

The block of wood between notches can be 
mostly split off by first driving the axe at 
different points down to the chalk line and then 
using two wedges on each side of each block. 

When all surplus wood is split or hewn 
away, begin to hollow out the inside; this re- 
quires careful work to prevent making splits 
or holes in the sides. An adz is a useful tool 
for this work, but a good axman needs no other 
tool than this axe.. Amateurs use an awl 
with which to make small holes in the sides; in 


ends so as to guide them when hollowing the 
log and keep the sides a uniform thickness. 











Photographic 


Contest Rules 














‘These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

_ |. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. a 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, ju the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 











| Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest | 











|. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. ge What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tel) 
how. _d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 
. 3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on one side of the paper only. 


1923 


4. Descripiions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 
his tr number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
protien So page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 





or not, is to be available for publication. 
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A Few More Days— 
And School’ll Be Out! 


Coats off! You'll want good- 
looking shirts then. Yet not so 
fussy you won’t feel comfortable. 


Honor Bright is just the shirt 
for dress-up or knocking ‘about. 
Snappy —well cut—well made. 
Plenty of room, so you'can swing 
or stretch without muscle bind- 
ing. Stout, reinforced fabrics— 


curved armholes. Big pocket that 
you can “‘stuff’”’ full of things 
without ripping. 


Mother’ll like the neat pat- 
terns, up-to-date stripes and 
colors; khaki for outdoor sports: 
blue for work. Faced openings, 
military collars. We make Honor 
Bright PlaySuitsforlittletots, too. 


Honor BRIGHT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 


Do you like to fish? To build cabins? 
Tocampout? Tomake boats, box kites, 
bows and arrows and scores of other 
outdoor things? Then you'll want this 
great book—packed with 200 stunts 
for lively boys. 


Free for Four Honor Bright Tags 
Every boy whosends usonly fourtags 
from Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses 
gets thisfine 100-Page Book Free. Send 
coupon below for first tag. Then ask 
mother to go to the store and help you 
pick out some Honor Bright Shirts or 
Blouses with tags. All it takes is three 
tags more, 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


How to Get This 
100 Page- 
Hand- 
Book 

FREE 


Mail | 
Coupon 
Below 
for Your 
First 
Tag Now! 









RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept.D-6, 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and get a free copy of 


Honor Bright Boys’ Handbook. 


Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts?. . 


I 
i 
Mother buys my clothes at.................... 
j 
5 
I 


Pee ere e eee eee es ee seer ese SESE H ESTOS SETSESEE® 


Terre r rere ere ee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Mail Coupon 
For First Tag 
FREE 
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HONEY NUTS 


hey look good, taste good, 
OH BOY! 7 Yiste fou strong aad healthy 


DELICIOUS, HEALTHFUL, SATISFYING 

On hikes, fishing trips. any time. At school. baseball games, 

anywhere. Don't be hungry—it’s awful. 2 Ib. trial pkg. $1.00 
prepaid. Free circular. Money back if not satisfied. 


BYRON TYLER ,..9%%:3% 


ialist} 
150 Gibraltar Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. ) 





today 
Kansas City, Mo. 


E CO., Dept. 562 

















UCH has been written concerning this 

” hook-up, a drawing of which is shown in 
Diagram No. 1, but results obtained have been 
varying. Our own experience has been gratify- 
ing, however, and we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend this circuit for near-by reception, espe- 
cially where an antenna of ordinary dimen- 
sions cannot be erected, since reception is 
possible with the ground alone, with a very 
short indoor antenna (15 to 20 feet of lamp 
wire) or with a loop of about eight turns on a 
30-inch frame. 

The conventional specifications for the vari 
ous elements constituting this set are as fol 
lows: 

L, honeycomb coil “D L 50.” 

Lz honeycomb coil “D L 75.” 

C, 23 plate vernier variable condenser. 

C, mica grid condenser of .coo25 mifd. 
capacity, fixed. 

Cs, Cy, Cs fixed mica condensers all of 
.oo6 mfd. capacity. 

R, variable grid leak, extremely critical. 

R, grid leak, not critical. 

Rs _ vernier rheostat. 

A the 6 volt storage battery. 

B_ the 8o to 120 volt “B”’ battery. 

T the vacuum tube, radiotron 201 or its 
equivalent. 

Othe lead to the ground, loop or antenna. 

G_ the lead, optional, to be used when both 
terminals of loop are to be connected to the set. 
These elements ought to be very carefully 
assembled and panel and base should be of 
hard rubber or bakelite. Mica condensers are 
recommended and the vernier condenser C, 
should be of the best make. 

The critical part of the set is the variable 
grid leak shunted around the grid condenser. 
This leak (R,) may be of the lead pencil mark 
type but a good factory made variable grid leak 
is much to be preferred. The honeycomb coils 
are mounted on the front of the panel parallel 
to each other and about 1 inch apart. The 
right polarity can be determined only by ex- 
periment. If, after the set is assembled, the 
tickler (L,) does not regenerate, reverse the 
leads where they go into the coil. 

Many amateurs have endeavored to operate 
this hook-up with too low a plate voltage. 
This is a mistake. True, the set will operate, 
in a measure on 45 volts, but for real super- 
regeneration the higher plate voltage is abso- 
lutely essential. When properly assembled the 
merciless squeal or howl characteristic of super- 
regeneration may be produced at the slightest 
provocation. A set which does not show this 
symptom is not functioning at all. Conse- 
quently the beginner should “look for the 
squeal ’’—and if he gets it he will know at once 
that he is on the right track at any rate. 

The grid leak is most troublesome and re- 
quires special attention. Failing to obtain 
satisfactory results with either variable pencil 
grid leaks or with variable leaks bought at 
radio supply stores the writer hit upon the 
expedient of keeping the grid leak constant and 
varying the grid condenser. This worked 
admirably and is apparently the solution of the 
grid leak problem. To make this combination 
grid leak with variable condenser roughen a 
piece of bakelite with fine sandpaper and cut a 
piece 4 inch wide and 1 inch long. Drill two 
holes in the bakelite about 34 inch apart and in 
these holes fasten two copper rivets. 
Before fixing the rivets, however, draw 
firm pencil marks around the holes in 
order that the rivets may make contact 
with the leak, which latter is made by 
connecting the holes with a pencil 
mark approximately 34 inch long and DL. 
1/32 inch wide. Leads may be soldered ‘50 
to the rivet heads and connected toa ~ 
three-plate variable condenser as 
shown in Diagram 1, Figurec. The 
condenser is mounted in the usual way 
upon the panel. By varying the capac- 
ity of this condenser tuning is easily 
accomplished. Diagram 1, Figure b, pu 
shows the method of assembling a fixed a 
grid condenser with variable pencil 
mark grid leak. In using either vari- 
able grid leak. with fixed condenser, or 
with variable condenser with fixed leak it will 
be found that the assembly must be so adjusted 
(by experiment) that the rapid knock or rattle 
incident to the grid leak operation is entirely 
eliminated. 

The leak Rz may be of slightly lower re- 
sistance than that of the grid. A pencil mark 
4 inch long and 1/32 inch wide seems to be 
about right. 

The operation of the set is peculiar and is not 
generally understood, but certain it is that the 
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volume of sound is 7 
greater than that FG a 
obtained with the 

ordinary regenera- 

tive set. Moreover, 
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80 to 120 volts. A lead pen- 
cil leak 4% inch long and 
1/32 inch wide may be 
shunted across the primary 
leads of the transformer. In 
lieu of this a mica condenser 
722 of about .cc025 mfd. capac- 
ity may be placed across the 
secondary leads of the trans- 
former. We have found this 
one-step amplifier no more 
critical than the single tube 
volume of sound. An ordi- 


Diagram. No. 1 st while it gives remarkable 
~~ 





good distance with 

an outdoor aerial 

may be obtained. We have picked up stations 
500 miles distance with this hook-up. 

The reader will notice a coil (Figured) in the 
diagram. This coil was made by the writer for 
the purpose of stabilizing the reception. It 
consists of a piece of soft iron 1 inch long and 
Y{ inch in diameter, bearing two washers on 
the ends and wrapped with 300 turns of No. 34 
silk-covered copper wire laid on evenly in sev- 
eral layers. When inserted in series in the 
circuit at X the signals came in with greater 
stability. 

We have not found a phone condenser of 
service in this hook-up, though some experi- 
menters use one. 


nary fiber horn fitted with a 
Baldwin mica diaphragm 
phone can be. heard throughout the house. 
There is very little distortion. 

Both tubes are “hard” ones, in this case 
they are U. V. 201. All mountings are made 
upon bakelite and the set is not enclosed in a 
cabinet. If placed ina cabinet a comparatively 
large one is recommended in order to eliminate 
capacity action between the parts. 

We have used several types of inductances in 
assembling the Flewelling hook-up but find that 
the honeycomb coils operate best. A variometer 
will work but the coupling is too close. With 
honeycomb coils the coupling may be varied to 
a wide degree, and as loose coupling is essential 
to good tuning and operation we do not recom- 
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In Diagram 








No. 2 we show a 
hook-up of the 
Flewelling circuit 
employing one 


Diagram Nok 


One slop amplifier with Flewelling Greut 





stage of audio 

amplification. While this hook-up yaries 
slightly in detail from the one given above, it is 
substantially the same circuit plus the amplify- 
ing units. Two separate “B” batteries should 
be used, one on each of the tubes and both of 


mend the variocoupler. Properly mounted 
spiderweb coils are satisfactory though hardly 
so convenient as are the honeycombs. 

W. D. 11 tubes can be used in this circuit, 
employing 80 to 100 volts on the plate. 
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By Thomas N. Wrenn 
With Diagrams by the Author 


When assembling the one-step amplifier the 
high sides of the transformer P, and S, should 
be connected, P, to the minus of the “B”’ bat- 
tery operating the first tube and S, to the grid 
of the amplifier tube. An ordinary radio trans- 
former may be used, but care must be taken to 
observe that it does not become burned out, as 
is liable to happen because of the excessive 
plate voltages employed. A two-step amplifier 
gives extremely powerful sound volume and 
should never be tuned with the phones close 
to the ears as the howl which sometimes comes 
in is deafening. Our ‘experience with two- 
steps in this circuit has been limited but from 
what we have done the second step seems 
entirely superfluous. 

It is a nice question whether this circuit is to 
be generally recommended as a substitute for 
the standard regenerative circuits. For the 
man wo does not wish to be bothered with a 
set, who wants only to tune in with the least 
effort and who does not care particularly about 
the “insides” of the cabinet, this hook-up 
should be let severely alone. It is very sensi- 
tive and requires nice adjustment. But for the 
real radio fan it presents some very interesting 
problems and possibilities while with patience 
and skilful handling it will give superior re- 
ception. For a boy who cannot conveniently 
erect an outdoor aerial we know of no circuit 
more alluring. At this writing the writer has 
just completed a set which is to be used by a 
friend who is boarding and has not been able 
to have a receiving set because of the aerial 
problem. For those similarly situated the 
Flewelling hook-up may be “just the thing.” 
It can be operated by attaching the lead to a 
radiator or water-pipe, or by putting a short 
antenna around the window-frame or picture- 
moulding 





Radio Notes— 


Questions and Answers 











Anyone who has experimented with the Arm- 
strong Super, with Radio Frequency or with 
the Flewelling begins to observe how sensi- 
tive is the “field” surrounding the apparatus. 
This is particularly noticeable when the hand 
approaches the dials or panel. Squeals and 
howls and growls. Excessive ““B” battery 
voltages are also liable to give trouble. The 
set becomes supersensitive and body effects 
are marked. 

One of the reasons for this super-sensitive- 
ness to body effects lies in the fact that most 
receiving sets are built to sell—built for looks 
rather than with a view to efficiency. The 
popular practice of enclosing equipment in a 
beautiful mahogany box and crowding the 
parts inside without any regard to the elements 
of radio is largely to blame for inefficiency in 
actual operation. 

The “cabinet ” may have come to stay, but 
as a general rule, cabinet assembly and all that 
is consequent upon it is bad radio engineering. 
A receiving equipment to be A No. 1 effective 
ought really to be mounted on a large bakelite 
baseboard—no panel, no box, no paint, no 
frills. The parts should be set well apart, espe- 
cially the inductances and transformers; the 
condensers should be of the best make and the 
disposition of all the elements carefully 
planned. 

Unfortunately much of the apparatus on the 
market is made for panel mounting, but base- 
board units are obtainable if one is willing to 
shop around. The writer has made or tried to 
make about every kind of radio set—it being 
his business to do so—but for his own personal 
use he has a simple two-tube set, one radio fre- 
quency tube followed by detector, mounted on 
a bakelite baseboard 10 inches wide and 22 
inches long. This set gives both distance and 
volume (though it may not be used on an 
ordinary horn). Body effects are negligible, 
and the tone is clear and smooth, due largely 
to the fact that regeneration is not employed, 
and to the baseboard assembly. 

Those who do not care so much for “looks” 
as for real radio efficiency will not go astray 
in planning baseboard mounting. We do not 
venture the prediction that the cabinet will 
eventually be done away with, but we do be- 
lieve that the baseboard mounting is the supe- 
rior method of assembling the units. 

In the “Radio Notes” department of the 
March number of Boys’ Lire I read ar article 
entitled “A Good Regenerative Set,” which 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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just coming on duty saw a strange puffing of 
smoke from near the engine room. 

“Somebody trying to fire the works!” he 
grimly muttered, as he rushed forward to 
capture the incendiary. All he found was a 
small drain puffing just as his own pipe puffed. 
“This is a job for the brigade,” he said and 
hurried away to get a messenger. 


ALL over Westwood something was at last 

happening! Somebody did remember where 
the town fire gong was and it was quickly 
awakened from its long sleep of ages. Bang! 
Bang! Bang! and out of every door in West- 
wood poured the natives of that slumbering 
burg. 

The sheriff, his mouth full of dinner and his 
hands full of guns, was right on the job. The 
brigade members in every kind of summer 
over-and-under-alls were rushing to the 
station to pull out the squeaky old engine. Si 
Perry, the lieutenant, was out in a field trying 
to round up the two fiery fire horses. Some 
folks started moving their furniture out, 
others moved their outdoor belongings in, 
and everybody rushed seemingly into every- 
body else’s way 

The brigade at last came tearing down the 
main street, with some of its members running 
behind carrying parts of the almost forgotten 
hose. Hoarse orders were shouted and the 
brigade would no sooner prepare for action 
in one quarter of the town than a shout would 
go up that the fire was bigger in some other 
place. Around the company would wheel and 
off again. Volcanic clouds were now belching 
forth in all directions and Westwood was fast 
becoming a pandemonium. 

“Here, unscrew that hydrant,’ ordered the 
fire captain. His men did so and out poured a 
stream of curly smoke! “Why the pipes from 
the river have gone dry!’’ he shouted. “There 
is only one thing to do and that is to make a 
connection with the factory reservoir. Quick!”’ 

As the perspiring brigade sped along through 
the smoke-filled atmosphere, the chief, think- 
ing as hard and fast as he could, slowly 
realized that in all the smoke he had not seen 
the faintest kind of a glimmer. 

“Why,” he said to himself, “I ain’t seen 
a flame as big as a candle’s anywhere. 
Halt!’ he shouted as the engine reached a 
grating from which the smoke was apparently 
making its last few puffs. “Let’s get off here 
and investigate.”” The sheriff, arriving on the 
scene, looking like an arsenal let loose, kept 
back the inquisitive ones. 

There was no occasion to keep back a certain 
number of brave, adventurous youths, for 
they were not around to be kept back. They 
were to be found hurrying down to the river 
steps all wearing worried and guilty looks. 
Captains and crews were hurrying to where the 
ten sentries, unconscious of the town’s up- 
heaval, patiently awaited them. 

“What’ll we do? Whattillwedo?” chorused 
the now thoroughly frightened adventurers. 
Some ran to the small trickle of water in the 
river bed and, filling their caps, tried to put 
out the smoyldering furnaces, while others ran 
back for buckets. One tunnel safely extin- 
guished, the boys’ first instinct was to hide, 
but the captains insisted that all the fires be 
quenched. It was a long, sweating, tough job 
but they finally succeeded in overcoming the 
five causes of all the trouble. Tired, wet, 
dirty, muddy, smoky, black-faced and tousled, 
the begrimed boys assembled around the much 
worried Jimmy. 

“We can hide for a little while, boys,” he 
ventured, “and who knows but what we might 
yet find the pirate’s treasure.” 

The looks the boys gave him were much 
blacker than were their faces, when he men- 
tioned the treasure, but they all agreed that 
it wasn’t a bad idea to hide for a while. 

Trailing along up one tunnel aided by the 
glimmer from Jimmy’s guiding lantern, the 
gang proceeded inwards. At the other end of 
the same tunnel, unknown to the boys, the 
fire brigade men were wielding investigating 
pickaxes. 

“Why,” said Lieutenant Perry, “the smoke 
has somehow come all the way up the old 
town drains from the direction of the river! 
Come on men!” To the curious crowd, kept 
back by the sheriff, local fire eaters were 
climbing down into certain -death in some 
awful volcanic crater. 

The situation was tensely dramatic, the red 
glow of the setting sun adding a finishing 
touch to the lurid scene. Somewhere down 
near the river end of the mysterious passage, 
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which now proved to be but one of the old 
town’s antiquated main drains, more dramatics 
were happening in rapid succession. Jimmy, 
in the lead, stumbled against a fairly large 
box in a part of the passage much wider than 
usual and he was about to shout “Treasure!” 
when in the shadows behind the box he saw a 
crouching figure. 

“Get out o’ here, you bunch of kids, and 
let that box alone!” hoarsely growled a rough 
voice. 

Getting back was out of the question as far 
as Jimmy was concerned, and knowing that 
he was very much backed up by his army, 
there was nothing to do but go forward. The 
excitement went all along the trailing line and 
some of the end boys did manage to get out. 
Jimmy was at the wrong end for escape, so he 
shouted “The treasure is ours!’ 

“T’ll bust your head in,” threatened the 
owner of the rough voice and the dark figure 
moved forward. 

At that moment above the babel of boy 
voices were heard loud stentorian tones coming 
from away up the passage. 

“Come on men!” was the order, “we'll clear 
up this affair!” and suddenly a lantern ap- 
peared and behind it a figure wearing a fire- 
man’s hat. Jimmy recognized Lieutenant Si’s 
special helmet which he used proudly to exhibit 
on all gala occasions and called out “Si! Si! 
I’m Jimmy Brockwell! Get this fellow in 
between us. He’s a pirate’s ghost!” Si 
stretched himself in the enlarged portion of 
the tunnel and was quickly followed by more 
of his men. “What does this mean?” he 
queried, as he advanced pickaxe in hand toward 
the crouching amazed figure. “Come on, 
out of here!’’ he said, grabbing him. Then he 
shouted: “Two of you men carry out this box, 
and you boys get out of here quick.”’ 


ALONG the old sewer marched this ex- 

traordinarily assorted army, the prisoner 
of war safely guarded fore and aft as he 
slumped along held by Si Perry’s strong right 
hand. Out into the river bed trooped the 
regiment of dilapidated and tattered scare- 
crows and the worst scarecrow of all was the 
rough stranger. Out came the box and in a 
jiffy the lid was pried off. 

“Well, I’ll be busted,” shouted Lieutenant 
Si, “if there ain’t the same original old water- 
proof bag that was stolen with all the money 
from the factory seven years ago when I was 
messenger boy there!. Come here a minute,” 
he ordered, and he held up Jimmy’s lantern to 
the stranger’s dirty face. “Well, what do you 
know about that!” he exclaimed, “if this 
ain’t the fellow that we caught seven years 
ago and couldn’t prove guilty! Say fellow, 
cough up the story,” Si ordered, “or we'll 
make you feel much worse than you look!’ 

“Tt’s like this,” the man replied, “if you 
remember, it was dry weather when I took this 
stuff from the factory. Well, I had to do some- 
thing quick with it and the only place I could 
hide it in was the river. I was goin’ to sink it, 
leaving a marker tied to a string, when I saw 
the top of this hole in the wall and found that 
I could wade up with my head just above the 
water. The old box was floating along the river 
and I shoved it in before me. I figgered I could 
find the package easier if it were in something 
big. When I got it away up the hole I put in 
the bag and a couple of heavy stones that I 
pulled out of the walls. The whole business 
sunk. Then I was sent up for that affair in 
Rosstown an’ only got out a month age I 
figgered it was about time to come around and 
get the stuff when the river had gone down so 
far and I was hidin’ waitin’ for the night to 
come to get away, when I think the whole 
works went on fire. Next thing was them kids 
comin’ one way and youse guys comin’ the 
other. I guess that’s about all.” 

“Jimmy boy,” said Si, “I guess that five 
hundred bucks is yours!” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “we have a finance 
committee to arrange what’s to be done with 
the treasure; that is if we foufd any treasure.” 

Along the river and up to the town square 
which was now minus smoke but full of 
Westwood townfolk, who were still wondering 
what had become of the fire brigade, marched 
the captors and the captured. “Mr. Norton, 
the factory owner, was there and so was Sheriff 
Nash. Right up to the central group marched 
the begrimed ones. Stepping out into the lead, 
Jimmy handed Mr. Norton the waterproof 
bag with the long lost thousands and Si handed 
his captive right over to the sheriff. When 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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2g fter Every Meal 


WRIGLEYS 


The Great American Sweetmeat 


Most of us eat too hastily 
and do not chew our food 


enough. 


If people realized how 
much more good their food 
would do them if properly 
masticated and followed up 
with a bit of WRIGLEY’S to 
assist the digestive process, 
we'd have far better health. 


Keep teeth 


sweet, appetite keen 
digestion good 
with WRIGLEY’S. 


WRIGLEY’S is the 
perfect gum, made of 
purest materials, in 







modern, 
factories. 




















The Flavor L-a-s-t--s 


IGLEY’S 


JUICY FRUIT 


CHEWING GUM 


clean, breath 
and 


Wax-wrapped 
and sealed to 
bring it to you 
fresh and 
full-flavored 







sanitary 


















To Scoutmasters: We would like to send, without cost to anybody, a nice little ca’endar and 


’ 


a sample of Wrigle 


s P. K. to you and all the Scouts of your troop. How many do you need? 


We will send you the supply for the asking, or you may give us the names and addresses of your 
boys and we will mail direct to them. Let us hear from you. 





To Boys Who 
Like To Draw 


Turn your hobby intoa profit- 
able occupation If you like to 
draw, become a CARTOONIST. 


You can learn cartooning at + 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 


Chart method of teaching makes original draw-, 


ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now sug¢- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 


per week. 

Write for Free Chart 
to test your ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful ,Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2888, Nationas Bide. 








The greatest thing of its kind on the market. 
Special Camp Grids and Utensils 


for Boy Scouts. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UNITED STEEL & WIRECOMPANY 


Dept.M. Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 














Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
464 Camera House 





Boston 17, Mass | 


RAISE QUINEA PGS 
Pap betterthen poultry or Par- 
CAVES DISTRIBUTING CO.ss 11 Grund Aves Manaus Git. Bass. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 





Think and Grin 








NOT ME 
I AINT NO 
POOR FISH 






















Hello, Scouts! All set for Camp? Yes? 


Hit wh 
Well, let us tell you something. There is an 


/ old lazy idle scout known as Old Idle Five Min- 


e 
you dim | utes and he is already meandering campwards. 
= 





He just wants to get there to sit down and do 
|'NOTHING. That wouldn’t be so bad if he 
didn’t intend to keep scouts from doing any- 
| thing either. 
| Now, camping time is the regular scout’s 
busiest time and he doesn’t intend to waste 
| any time over jokes, which by the way are 
|J. F. M.’s best bait when the lazy old boy 
| casts his bait. « See to it, fellows, that it is he 

| that gets the hook. 
Here are some of his samples, but don’t spend 
any longer than three and a half minutes exam- 
| ining them. 


TEADY eye—steady hand—pull! And bing goes the 
bullet into the bull’s-eye! You can learn to do it—kneel- 
ing, standing, lying down— just like the famous marksmen. 


Think and Grin Winners 
. D. Cowen, Alabama; 
John Frey, Pennsylvania; 
Howard B. Leonard, Georgia; 
Scout Vernal Thornby, Utah; 
Kenneth Lord, Maine; 
Scout Kenneth Schierloh, Ohio; 
Frank W. Lull, Alabama; 
John Roche, New York; 
Scout Burt Carlston, Wisconsin; 
Glen Lutey, Butte, Montana; 


Train for that target by joining a Unit of the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps. Or call the gang together and organize I 
a Unit in your school or club. : 


More than 100,000 live boys and girls belong to more than 
2500 Units. Thousands are joining every month. And the 
W.J.R.C. now reaches around the world. 


Big National Matches for crack Units. Handsome medals 
for crack shots. Sharpshooter—Expert Rifleman—you can 
be both if you try. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Get into the W.J.R.C. and learn to shoot straight. No 
joining fee—no dues—just thrilling, skillful sport and fun. 


Ronald Flamm, Montana; 

Alfred Mayo Fisk, Massachusetts; 
James J. Maher, Michigan; 

Scout Homer Hunt, Rhode Island: 
William Hemington, California. 


Look for the W.J.R.C. sign on the window of the local 
dealer who sells Winchester guns and ammunition. Ask for 


Before you enroll in details inside. Or write to W.J.R.C. National Headquarters. 


a Summer Camp, be 
sure that it has a 
good W. J. R. C. Rifle 
Range, so that you 
can compete for the 
famous medals. 






One of the finest guns that a boy’s handsever 








gripped. Winchester Single Shot .22 Rifle, 
Model .04. Sturdy, accurate —a beauty! 








Scratch as Cat Can 
Bob: What is all the noise down there? 
John: I got hold of a wild cat. 
Bob: Can you hold him? 
John: I can hold him, but I don’t know how to 
let go of him. 


Bunk 


| “This is the bunk,’’ said the Scout as he 
threw down his blankets. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS WINCHESTER JUNIOR RIFLE CORPS 
175 Munson Street, New Haven, Conn. 








| Keeping It Dark 
| Teacher: Tommy, how far have you studied? 
| Tommy: Just as far as the book is dirty. 





CANOES $45 UP 
Graceful, speedy, handsome models. 


| > 
a 
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YOU BET DAD WILL! 


Your Dad will want you to camp out this sum- 
mer. He'll help you get an outfit. 
Remind him of how much fun and health he got 


out of camping when he was a boy. 


He'll be proud to have you self-reliant, able to 
take care of yourself in the woods. Our 





ROWBOATS $40 UP 
Light of draft and easy on the oarsman. 


FLAT BOTTOM BOATS (Shipved Knocked-Down) 
$29.00 Up. Assemble yourself—ready for the water- 
two hours. 











Bee-Leave Me 


Special Boats for Outboard Motors $46 UP 


Special seam construction resists vibration. Scoutmaster (teaching nature study): In re- 
gard to removing honey from hives, we 


should try to get our viewpoint from the 





CAMP EQUIPMENT 


are just what you need 


Our Catalog shows the articles you require for a 
good vacation. It also contains interesting ar- 
ticles on camping outfitting for the woods, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 616. 


Tents and Camp Equipment 
Oars and Paddles 


440 N. Wells St. - 


bee. 
Scout: Try? Say, you don’t have totry! Just 
leave that to the bee. 


A Good Turn Needed 
“Jimmy, I want you to sit down in front,” said 
the teacher. 
“T can’t,” said Jimmy; “I ain’t built that 
Peshtigo, Wis. + way.” 





Sent Free. 


Motor Boats (16 to 26 Ft., Engine Installed) 
$200 UP 


CATALOG FREE Sader BY mai 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


Chicago 











73 Ellis Avenue 














And No Miss Steak 
It was a busy day in the butcher’s shop. The 
butcher yelled to the boy who helped him. 
“Hurry up, John, cut off Mrs. Murphy’s leg, 
weigh Mrs. Jones’ ribs and slice Mrs. Johnson’s 


” 


tongue! 





rs 
" ele P ~ 
Gy ’ Ze 
Handy 


“*So you can use either hand cutting,”’ said the 
Scoutmaster. 
“Yes,” said the Tenderfoot, “when I was a boy 


my father told me to learn to cut my finger- 
nails with my left hand for some day I might 
lose my right!” 








Hops Off 
First Scout—You’re a first-class scout, aren’t 
you? 


Second Scout—Yep, why? 
4 S.—Do you know anything about tadpoles? 
‘—Sure,I do. But w hy? 


re s_ Well, what happens to them when they 
grow up? 
S. S.—Why they turn into frogs, of course. 


ZR. F. S.—Nope, they croak. 


This Passes 
Smartie: Speaking of a camel going through 
the eye of a needle, I saw a cowslip under a 
fence. 











A “C”’ Saw 
J’m: “That violinist is a good woodsman.”’ 
John: ‘“‘How come?” 
Jim: ‘‘He saws chord after chord.” 

“‘Drinks”’ not ‘‘Eats’’ 

“Don’t go in bathing after a big dinner.” 
“Why not?” 
‘Because vou won’t find it there. 


” 








Self-Service 
Mother: “Tommy, what are you doing in 
the pantry?” 
Tommy: “Oh, just putting a few things 
away.” 
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Illustration from “‘The Cop from Hell’s Kitchen” 


“The Cop from 
Hell’s Kitchen” 


“Hell’s Kitchen” is the toughest part 
of New York. There, under conditions 
that try the stuff a fellow’s made of, 
boys grow up to manhood. Many be- 
come fine, honest, hard-fighting citi- 
zens. Some become hard-fighting 
crooks. Henry H. Curran, ex-president 
of the Borough of Manhattan, knows 
New York. He knows “Hell’s Kitchen.” 
He knows New York’s police force and 
policemen. And he knows how to tell 
what he knows. He has written a story, 
“The Cop from Hell’s Kitchen,” for 
THE AMERICAN Boy, that will hold 
your attention like a vise. 


It’s about a boy who grew up in 
“Hell’s Kitchen” and became a police- 
man. The story starts with a snowball 
fight. The chief scrappers were Biff 
Hayes, tough high school bully; Tom 
Winton, snowball and baseball star ; and 
Johnny Nolan, who worshipped Tom, 
but feared Biff and ran his errands. The 
fight, started there, continues till many 
months afterward, when Tom, during 
his first day as a “cop,” ends it in a 
whirlwind, midnight automobile race, 
with the crack of a gun and a wild leap 
in the dark to an enemy’s car. Don’t 
miss this absorbing story! It starts in 
the June issue of 


THE 


“The Biggest, Brightest. Best Magazine 
for Boys is All the World’ 


But that isn’t all! Riverbank folks are talking 
about a ghost that prowls about the Haunted 
House. The boys get wind of it and your old 
friend, Jibby Jones, cooks up a wonderful scheme 
to trap it. He believes a “haggajagga,” or 
ghost trap, will work in Riverbank just as well as 
the one he once saw in Madagascar. Ellis Parker 
Butler has written one of the funniest of his 
funny stories in “Jibby Jones and the Ghost.” 
You’ll laugh your head: off. Remember! it’s 
in the June AMERICAN BOY. 


And that isn’t all! Kenneth P. Kempton has 
a radio story that’s a bear-cat, “Happy Day 
and the Double Cross.”’ Also, there’s a scream- 
ingly funny article on the queer stunts boys do 
at college. Also, there’s the true story of a 15- 
year-old fellow who has licked all comers at 
pitching horseshoes. He is champee-on of them 
all. In addition to these, there are more stories 
of high school politics; a corking tennis story— 
and, the big thing you’ve been looking for, the 
solution of the mystery in “The Whispering 
Mummy.” 


You'll say the June AMERICAN BOY is a 


whale of a number. It certainly bulges with 
good stuff. 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c a copy at news- 
stands. Subscribe for a year or leave a 
standing order at your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 


No. 525 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 
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explanations were made and the lost firemen 
received back again into the bosoms of their 
families, Mr. Norton made a speech in which 
he praised instead of blamed the boys. 
“Jimmy,” he said, “the five hundred is 
yours and no division. I will look after the 
other captains. I also,” he added, “would 
like to state that to prevent any more haz- 
ardous adventures for the untrained boys of 
our town, I believe it is the duty of the citizens 
of Westwood to arrange about the formation 
of a Boy Scout troop. To help along the idea, 
I will give five hundred dollars extra to provide 
funds for the foundation of such a troop.” 
Something happened in Westwood after all. 





| The Road Riders | 


(Continued from page 15) 














‘“‘And in just the right place on your head 
to put you out of business,” added the doctor. 
“Well, you go to it and trim that fellow that 
dumped you. You say you think he did it 
intentionally? ” 

“T don’t doubt it, though, of course, I shall 
never say anything about it, and probably he 
won’t either. I ought to have known better 
than to take the chance of riding so close to 
him under the circumstances. Is that dirt 
road ahead pretty bad?” 

“Tt is more than pretty bad,’’ the doctor 
answered. “It is rotten. I’m afraid you 
won’t come up with your hated rival to-night.” 

“Then I'll get him to-morrow,”’ said Tom. 
“T’m going to beat him in if I have to ride 
night and day to do it. This is Thursday; 
I’ve only got until Saturday morning.” 

““You’ve got the old army spirit, son. Go 
to it. Drop me a line when the race ends. I 
want to know who wins.”’ 

Tom left the doctor at about 5 o’clock, with 
many expressions of thanks for his assistance. 

The doctor went back into his shack and 
wrote a letter in which he told Simon Broad- 
neck a few things, among them the number on 
a certain flivver that had passed Tom without 
stopping to help him as he lay unconscious 
on the road. 

Tom was once more on his way and before 
long he came to the dirt road. Here he was 
| surprised to find it better going than he had 

expected. It was'very rough for an automo- 
| bile, but most of the way there was a smooth 
| strip along the edge where traffic had not cut 
| it up, and Tom actually made better time over 
| much of this road than Nick had done. 
| Tt was just three and one-half hours from 
| the time Nick’s car was ditched that Tom 
| reached that point in the road and noted, as 
| he rode around the bad hole, that some one had 
| gotten in there and had had trouble getting 
out. 

The number of more recent tracks that had 
| passed over Spike’s bicycle tracks indicated 
| to Tom a considerable lead on the part of the 
latter, and to tell the truth, he did have a big 
lead, being already on the macadam road again. 

Tom plugged along and when he reached 
Franklin Springs, he felt that he had done well 
to get that far, considering the accident and 
the pain he still felt. He called it a day right 
there and after an early supper, went to bed, 
taking his bicycle to his room with him. He 
had ridden about 465 miles; it was Thursday 
night and he was still behind Spike. 

Spike was stopping only 25 miles farther on, 
however, at Spurgeon, as he had broken a 
crank a little way out of Franklin Springs, so 
that it had been necessary for Nick and Gimp 
to carry him again, this time to within a mile 
or so of Spurgeon, from which point they 
left him to walk into that town while they 
went on and telephoned to Quigley to rush 
them a new crank by motorcycle. 

It would have been possible to get this crank 
to Spurgeon before morning but for the fact 
that Quigley did not have one in stock. He 
had to telephone to one dealer after another 
in adjoining towns until he finally located one, 
and the best he was able to do was to get it 
to Spurgeon the following forenoon. For- 
tunately for Tom, Nick was unable to help 
matters any by locating Tricky Johnson and 
his duplicate bicycle just then when he was 
most wanted. 

Nick and Gimp plotted late that night in 
the hotel lobby at Spurgeon, and Nick said 
to his partner, “‘We’ve got to keep McBride 
back somehow. I’ve got a plan to hold him 














—Humdingers! 


Just like cowpunchers call their favorite ponies, all’ 


real fellows call 
dingers’’. 


Goodrich Tires are tough, lasting, and easy riding 


as a coW pony. 


They'll keep you ahead of the bunch going and 
coming. And they’re as nearly puncture-proof as 


a tire can be. 
Say! 


Tires on your bike. 
Get a Goodrich. 


ride on real tires. 


Every real boy wants our interesting and instruc- 
tive booklet ‘‘ What’s That’’. 


this coupon. 


When you have nifty-looking Goodrich 
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their Goodrich Tires— ‘‘Hum- 


They can’t be ridden to death. 


Oh boy! 


Then you'll know what it is to 


‘ut out and mail 





The B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation your booklet ‘‘What’s That’’, 





| Name. 


Street : 








City and State_ 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Goodrich 


Bicycle TIRES 








ESTABLISHED 1870 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 




















“Some hill! 


without a coaster brake. 


it I will like it better. I 


wheel you have. 





“One more week—and 
lll show ’em how to coast” 


Dad says it’s not safe for the fellow 


“Dad won’t buy me one either—he says if I earn 


Departure doesn’t cost much anyhow. 


“One more week and I’ll have a New Departure 
put on this old wheel—then watch out—there’s no 
hill too steep for that coaster brake.” 

Any dealer will sell you a New Departure equip- 
ped bicycle or put this great coaster brake on the 


Send today for illustrated story ‘Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll like it 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 














should worry—a New 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering a 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.’’ It tells pd, 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs, B. N. Bi 


146 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., 8 eee agg 


T2honme tory 


You can coalty care money for the 
nts. 
vance first ae 


its often 
payment to belp pay, © 
styles, colors and sizes. Bis 5 











Factor ‘onider, 
Delivered FREE, express man} for 30 
TRIAL. a to suit—cash or easy phn 
Tiss wheels, horns, repairs and 


nt % half « sual prices. 
fawn tn today f 
marvelous 


brour big, Ui 
Mead 2 ki7 Shicaga frees bau 





It’s An EMBLEM 





Model 74 
Fitted with plain or truss fork, exclusive 
double bearing cones, light, strong, easiest 
running. 

A Model Especially Suitable 
For Boy Scouts 

This is the bicycle for a Boy Scout. Many 
other special features illustrated in free 
catalogue, write 


EMBLEM MFG. CO. 


ANGOLA, N. Y. | 








wels, Mink, woskrats and other 
fur-be -aring animals, in large 

numbers, with our new, Fold- 
It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ina size s. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
Booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 17, Lebanon, Mo. 


. foe 
Catch Fish, 


ing, Galvanized Steel wins Tra’ 

















A real automobile—pow- 
er supplied by famous 
a H. i. Show. Mote. Any handy man or 

a part send 
25e for Complete Book. bi pine Plane. 


SHAW MFG. CO., Galesburg,Kansas 
Dept. 





Send Stamps 








- RIDE FOR 30 DAYS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


for,30 days at our expense—the dandiest wheel made— 
the bike they are all talking about—the 
latest model electrically equipped 


BLACK BEAUTY 


Shipped express prepaid—direct from 
factory at wholesale price. Guaranteed 
5 ye 6 months insurance against acci- 
dent. 30 days trial. Large selec- 
tion of models and colors. 
SUPPLIES ! L amen horns, 
ires, brake 

parts, rims. Every thine for the 
Li eat wholesale prices. 

Get the big Bla ny ae Catalog 

= Tee. 

HAVERFORD CYCLE CO.OF PA. 
Established 26 years 
Dept. 156 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be a Black Beauty 


Ride f 


ears ; 


Agent 








back half a day to-morrow, and perhaps longer. 
This break down raises the dickens because 
folks got onto it and know we’ve got to wait 
for a new crank and we tan’t take him on 
till he gets it. But if we can keep McBride 
back half a day, the aut’ s going to give Spike his 
chance to win easy. 
“What’re you going to do?” asked Gimp. 

“Give me a telegraph blank out of that 
rack behind you and I'll show you,”’ was the 
| Fesponee. 





OM had planned to set out early Friday 
4 morning, but his plan was doomed to 
-hange. He came down early, ate his break- 
| fast and was paying his bill when the hotel | 
clerk asked, “Did you get that telegram that | 
came for you? No? Well, I guess the boy is 
around somewhere now looking for you.” 

The telegram was brought in at that mo-| 
ment. He tore it open, afraid of some unpleas- | 
ant news. The message read follows: 
“Remain in Franklin Springs awaiting later 


as 


telegram with full instructions. Simon | 
Broadneck.”’ 
Tom was surprised beyond measure. It did 


not occur to him to suspect that telegram. 
He had neglected to call Simon by long dis- 
tance the night before as his head had ached 
badly and he had been anxious to get to bed. 
Now that he thought of it, he realized he had 
not called him up the night before that either, 
owing to being in camp where there was no 
telephone. Well, he would wait for a second | 
telegram, but he waited anxiously, regretting 
every minute of time wasted. At one o’clock, | 
he went across the street to see the sporting | 
goods dealer who had checked him up when he | 
came to town the night before and who had 
told him that Spike had come and gone before | 
that time. 

Tom asked him if he thought the race coul« 1 
have been called off. 

“Not much,” said the man. “Not if I| 
know Simon Broadneck, and I think I do. 
He’ll count on you to finish, no matter what 
happens, win or lose.” 

“He’s doing a queer thing to help me win | 
then,’’ said Tom. 

“That’s as sure as you're born,” 
man. “It doesn’t look right to me. You} 
don’t suppose there’s any mistake, do you? | 
Simon wrote to me to be on the lookout for | 
anything crooked that might be tried on you 
to beat you. Let me see the telegram.”’ 

Tom dug the yellow paper out of his pocket 
and showed it. 

“Why, that’s dated from Spurgeon, just | 
twenty-five miles farther on. Simon wouldn’t 
have telegraphed from there. If he’d been 
there, he would have come on over here. 
Either he’s gone crazy or there’s something 
wrong. You go to that ’phone and call up 
Oakville and see if you can get Simon on the 
wire.” 

Tom had no difficulty in getting his employer 
to ask about the telegram. Simon told him at 








said the | 





once that he had sent no telegram and that it 
must have been another trick to help Spike 
Flynn to win. 

‘He says he hasn’t sent any telegram and for 
me to get started as quickly as I can and he 
thinks I can make it yet. I'll do it, 
said Tom to the merchant. “T’ll have 


} 


to 


twenty-three hours to 
thirteen hours if I 


One o’clock. and only 
finish on time and only 
get the bonus I’m after. Good-bye!” 

Tom was well rested; he set off at a racing 
pace and in an hour and a half had passed 
through Spurgeon and was speeding on toward 
Jackson City, thinking about what a lead his 
opponent must have by this time, and the 

end of the race only a matter of hours. Asa 
matter of fact, Spike had not left Spurgeon 
until a few minutes after Tom had left Frank- 
lin Springs. and he had only a scant 25 miles 
advantage. 

Nick and Gimp were to hold back and learn 
what time Tom reached Spurgeon and then 
come on and tell Spike, who expected to stick 
to his bicycle all day, with an easy run to 
Polkville or a little farther. 

Jackson City was 7o miles from Franklin 
Springs and it meant a hard afternoon pull 
at good speed for Tom to make it before stop- 
ping for supper, but he set his teeth and drove 
ahead. Mile after mile he put behind him as 
the good road continued, until at last he noted 
a guide post with the sign, ‘‘Jackson City 
1o Mi.” 

He had not ridden far past this sign when 
he saw a crowd of bicyclists coming toward him 
and as he approached them they turned and 
surrounded him and one of them, riding by his 
side, explained that they represented the 
bicycle club of Jackson City. 

Tom expressed his pleasure, but said he 
hoped they would excuse him from delaying | 
jas they must realize that he was behind his | 








| 
| 
| 


too, | 


ride some to make up for a whole forenoon off. | 
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Roughing it 
after Sundown 


Uncertain paths —- sudden holes 
sharp cliffs unexpected stumps, 
brush heaps, mushy spring streams, 
tent ropes, bushy willows hiding a 
lake bank——-many things that pop up 
unexpectedly when you are trying 
to get here and there after sundown 
require the guiding light of a depend- 
able Federal Electric Lantern. 


Hangs easily from your arm or hand— 
burns brightly, steadily, throwing a 
flood of light when and where you 
need it—far enough around to light 
up the way. 

Scout leaders find it a great help, 
not only for night inspection and 
emergency light, but also for use in 
hanging in tent or cabin, for writing, 
making out reports, etc., as it spreads 
a soft, clear glow everywhere. 


Beautifully finished. Light—special 
handle makes it easy to carry. Cannot 
blow out or go out suddenly. Four 


(4) cell battery assuring a strong 
light—averages 25 hours of inter- 
mittent service. Safe—reliable—eco- 
nomical. 


Tear Out and Sign Coupon NOW 
pam ee eee eee 
FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
8700 South State Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send full information and prices on 
the Federal Electric Lantern, ‘‘The Ideal 

Outdoor Lantern.”” No obligations. 








Make Records 
As You Ride 


4 Veeder cyclometer make; 
vour bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


eed eu 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenth of a mile— 
then repeats, Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., tiatert? Cone. 























South Bend Bait 


200000 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
catch one or several fish — photo- 
graph them, send photo to us. 
There’s no_entrance Tees — 
now on—closes October 3ilst. 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. 
Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
Sor our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota 
dealer near you, write us. 


South Bend Bait Company 46 


FISH-PHOTO Contest 
a= N 











BARGAINS IN 


US. ARMY GOODS , ) 


t. 201, Box 1835 
ichmond, Va. 





a: 





June 
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wrestling. You have 
barred with your left 


your man under control f 


Boys 


the manly sports. 


tax your full strength. 


book on wrestling. 


Become an expert wrest- 
ler through a wonderful 
course of lectures and 
photographs for home 
study prepared by two of 
the greatest champions 
who ever lived—FRANK 
GOTCH and FARMER 
BURNS. 


Farmer Burns, the 
“father of scientific 
wrestling,” knows more 
about wrestling than any 
man alive. He has 
trained seven champions 
—among them the great 
world’s champion, Frank 
Gotch. These men will 
traits you speedily to be- 
come a great athlete, a 
wrestler, and a man! 


Vigor! 
Endurance! 
Bravery! 


Wrestling is a wonderful 
sport, a wonderful means 
of self-defense and more. 
It isthe greatest mind and 

y builder in the world. 
It breeds quickness,vigor, 
endurance, bravery, all 
the manly qualities that 
men defer to and women 
admire. It develops every 
muscle in your body. It 
gives you poise. You can 


your brother or a friend tod 
pletely you have him in your power. 


Wrestling Secrets 


revealed by Champions 
Frank Gotch & Farmer Burns 


Tito picture illustrates only one of 


Wrestling 
exercise for a normal boy of nor- 
© mal health; but a boy should 
always know that his health is normal before he 
undertakes any such heavy exercise as wrestling, 
running races, football, or the like—Boys, you 
need exercise and you want it. 
good baseball players, good wrestlers, good in all 
Speak to your parents and 
urge them to have your family physician examine 
your heart and your lungs and your kidneys; at 
least that much, before you go into sports that 
And remember, 
wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want onlya 
perfectly healthy, normal boy to write for this free 


A“Pinning Hold” that Makes 
an Opponent Helpless 


This is one of the greatest of all holds practiced in 
your opponent’s right arm 

a hand and his left arm barred 

with a leg scissor hold. He is helpless. It is a 

hold for self defense, where you might wish to hold 

‘or some time. 

ay, 


thousands of wrestling holds which 

vary from simple grips to the 
deadly strangle hold. How would you 
like to know them all? 
Think of learning them from two champions. 
This is precisely what you can do. The regular 
holds—the blocks and breaks for them—many 
secret tricks, never revealed before—all these 
you may master absolutely. 


is 


Be an Expert Wrestler 





Try it on 


Bee iw come 


exceptionally fine 


You want to be 


that 


























Minute reproduction of the 


sarge clear pi 

whi ch accompany overs = 

son. im eac D 

citherFrankGotchor® ° 

er Burns appears as one 

of the contestants, assur- 
7. 


ing 


lay the foundation for a vigorous, successful, 
self-reliant manhood, if you start now to learn 
to wrestle. Do not put it off. Begin today, 


absolute accuracy. 
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> 
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FREE Book! / "sma" 
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> 
The first step is tosend thecoupon $ _ Way Exchange Bldg. 
for Farmer Burns’ free wrestling * Omaha, Nebr. 
book. It is packed full of in- 
formation about wrestling and S Please send at once 
wrestlers. Valuabletricksare $ Without any obligation on 
shown. A book that every S$ scientific Wrestling, Phy- 
boy should have. You will $ sical Culture, Self Defense, 
be under no obligation. $ &0d How to Win. 
The book is free Just > 
put your name and ad- $5 
dress in the coupon > 
and MAIL IT NOW. $ 
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competitor and was in need of riding hard. | 
“T’ve got to make Oakville by two o’clock in 
the morning,” said he. 
“We've come to pace you into Jackson | 
City,”’ they said. “Brushy, here, will take the 
lead and you drop in behind him and the rest | 
of us will come along as fast as we can. Flynn | 
is only about twenty miles ahead of you.” 
Brushy proved to be a steady, fast rider, 
and Tom clung to his rear wheel without the 
fear of a repetition of the accident of the 


previous afternoon. They made the ten miles” } 


a short easy run. 

At Jackson City Tom stopped for a short, 
quick lunch, announcing that he was going on 
at once. The boys cheered him and agreed to 
give him an escort to make it easier to ride 
after dark without having to consider the con- 
dition of the road or where to turn. 

There was one fellow who mixed in with 
the group on their arrival at Jackson City, 
and in the crowd it was not noticed that he 
was a stranger. He kept out of Tom’s sight, 
but did his best to hear all that was said. 
When it is explained that he had an Airline 
bicycle parked by the hotel steps, a bicycle 
that was identical with Spike’s, except for the 
sign, it may be recalled that such a rider and 
such a bicycle took the train for Jackson City 
from farther back on the run. He had seen Nick 
and Gimp as they passed through the town and 
had received certain instructions from them. 

(To be concluded in the July Boys’ Lire) | 








Camping Wrinkles| 


(Concluded from poge 27) 
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in the position in which they are to remain. 
Go to the rear, and with the ridge rope throw 
a clove hitch around one of the poles an inch 
or two from the top of the pole, and as close 
to the tent as possible. It will be well to cut 
a notch around the pole to prevent the rope 
from slipping down when stretched. 

Now lift the pole to a perpendicular position. 
This will raise the rear of the tent into place. 
Grasp the rope and keep it taut, to hold the 
pole and rear of the tent in an upright position, 
while you go back, at right angles to the rear 
of the tent, and secure the rope toa rock, stump 
or anything that will hold. It may be necessary 
to drive a stake for this purpose. 

Using the other pole, guy the front of the 
tent in exactly the same manner as the rear. 
When the tent is finally pegged down it may be 
found necessary to tighten the guy ropes a little 
to stiffen the ndge. 

Now the tent must be ditched, in order to 
carry off surface water in case of heavy rain. 
For this purpose a ditch about four inches deep 
should be dug along the four sides of the tent 
(outside, of course), with a drainage ditch lead- 
ing off on the lower side. 





“Grizzly”? Smith on ‘‘Camp Don’ts”’ | 
HELL, Scouts! I’m camping in the big | 
woods way out in Oregon—and you are 
beginning your plans for your summer camps. 
Because I have camped and hiked for years 
and years in mountains and on plains, in winter 
and summer, in wet weather and dry, Boys’ | 
LirE has asked me what I would say to each 
scout troop about camping if I could talk to 
each one personally. Well, I’d say this, and 
make it strong— 
Don’t make camp beneath or in reach of dead | 
trees, where the tree will fall on you if it | 
breaks. 

Don’t make camp in summer on low, damp 
ground or near ponds of stagnant water or in 
depressions, where, in case of rain, the water will 
run into camp. 

Don’t build fires against trees or decayed 
logs or rotten stumps, for once a fire is started 
it is very difficult to put out. 

If compelled to camp on steep ground, don’t 
build your fire above camp, for it is apt to roll 
into camp when you are asleep and set fire to 
your clothing or bed. 

Don’t build fires in heaps of brush or on beds 
of compost, or leaf mold, where it will get 
beyond your control or be left smoldering 
after you leave camp. a 

If you want to be a good scout, don’t cut or 
mar green trees, for they will stand as mute 
witnesses against you after you are an old man. 
Nothing, to my mind, spoils the beauty of a 
camp like the hacking of the green trees. 
This no scout should ever forget. 

Don’t leave refuse of any kind lying about 
to be a menace to the health of the camp. 

Don’t leave camp until you know every 
spark of fire is out. 

_ Don’t loaf around and expect your com- 
panions to do the work. 
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FREE 

A Vitalic Bike Cap 
to boys who will 
write us for it. 


“Why Don’t You 
Use Vitalics?” 


“Mine are Six Years Old” 


Boys tell us how their Vitalics resist punctures, and 
wear and wear for years. Stand the hard use that 
only boys know how to give tires. Their letters are 
the best evidence we have of Vitalic quality. 


Such. records of service and long lasting qualities 
are the kind of proofs that count most with buyers 
of tires. 


And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver Johnson 
and others specify only Vitalics as standard equip- 
ment for their finest bicycles, is it any wonder that 
boys for years have preferred them? 


For real endurance no tires equal Vitalics. “Tougher 
than Elephant Hide” is a slogan that thousands of 
boys have proven for themselves. 


Whether it is on the new bicycle, or for the old— 
insist on Vitalics. 


Continental Rubber Works 


1954 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 


VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 


ELEPHANT HIDE ” 











“TOUGHER THAN 
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A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 





toward Better Service 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 








Woodcraft Knife 


Agreat knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp pen- 
etrating point, curved 
blade of finest steel, back 
of blade checkered to 
et firm grip; leather 
andle, $2.25; stag han- 
dle, $3.00. Including leath- 
er sheath. Add 10% war tax. 


Waterproof Matchbox 


Keeps matches dry, even 
under water. Made of seam- 
less brass, size of a 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 


Im 








firewood, a great knife for all uses and a matchbox that 
will alway $ give you a dry match for the campfire. 







Regular Boys Like 
MARBLES Tools 


These things you need every 
time you go on 
a hike, to the 
woods, lake or 
tiver. A dandy 
axe for making 
camp, cutting a tree or 





Camp Axe 
No. 9—274x4% in. blade of finest 
steel, 14in, handle of selected 
hickory. Can be carried in 
the belt, $1.50. Leather 
sheath, 75c. 


Safety Pocket Axe 
Guard foldsinto steel handle, 
$3.25. With 11 in, hickory 
Rendle, $2.00; 12 in. $2.25. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you, order by mail—send P. O 
money order or draft. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. 
5092 Delta Ave. GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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Roy Blakeley’s | 
Funny-Bone Hike 


( 





(Continued from page 21) 








the houses come to them. Everything is the 
other way round. While they’re on their way 
back to Catskill Landing they’ll meet a house 
and we’ll put them in it and send them back 
to camp.” 

‘Good idea,” Hervey shouted; “accommo- 
| dations delivered while you wait; take your 
| house home with you. Let’s all climb up on 
| the top of it.” 
| “Wait a minute,” Warde said, “this man 

thinks we’re crazy. Do you mean what you 
say? If you do, I'll talk to him.” 

““We mean a good deal more than what we 
say,” I said; “that’s a good suggestion of Pee- 
wee’s, and I say let’s follow it. No troop shall 
leave Temple Camp on account of a house. 
If they come along the road they shall not 

We'll put them in the house and.send 





pass. 
them back. We defy everything and every- 
body. What do we care about the housing 


shortage?” 
Warde said, 
ute and let me talk to the man.” 
lot of sense, Warde has; 
him. 
He said, 


“Well then, keep still a min- 
He has a 


“Hey mister, we’re boy scouts and 
we belong at Temple Camp that’s over there 
in the woods near Black Lake. This road goes 
around through Hink’s Junction and around 
through Pine Hollow to the camp. We were 
going to take the short-cut through the woods, 
but we followed this house instead. So now we 
think we’d like to buy it and we'll take it to 
Temple Camp.” 

“We'll take turns carrying it,” Garry said. 

Warde said: “Will you keep still so he'll 
know we’re in earnest?” 

“It’s a business proposition,” 
“shut up and let Warde talk.” 

Then Warde said, just as if we really meant 
it, he said, “‘We’d like to buy this portable 
garage if you'll sell it to us and take it to 
Temple Camp. We'll get you out of the ditch 
all right when the jitney bus comes along. 
How much do you want for it?” 

The man said he was carting it to Pine 
Hollow because a farmer there said he would 
buy it. But he said if we really meant that 
we wanted it he’d sell it for fifty dollars. He 
said we’d have to pay him ten dollars more for 
hauling because Temple Camp was farther 
than Pine Hollow. 

“The house will have a good home as long 
as it lives,” Bert said. ‘There are plenty of 
| fresh milk and eggs and everything at Temple 
Cc amp.” 

The man said he guessed there were plenty 
of fresh scouts there too, if the rest of them 


Pee-wee said: 





were like us. He said he didn’t care much 
}about the garage anyway and he was only 
taking it away because the land where he lived 
had been sold and nobody wanted it in Goose- 
berry Centre. 

I said, “Maybe they don’t know there are 
such things as automobiles.” 

So then we got serious and we told him that 
we'd like to have that garage at camp because 
when we went on hikes we always brought back 
souvenirs and anyway because there was a 
cabin shortage there. We told him that we’d 
take up a collection when we got there, and 
that if we didn’t get enough money that way 
we'd give a grand show and charge admission 
and that he could stay at camp till we gave 
him the money. 

He said, “ Will I have to go to the show?” 

“Not unless you want to,” I told him. 

So then he began asking questions about 
Temple Camp and he said he liked scouts be- 
cause they were lively, and he didn’t care who 
he sold the house to, only he was afraid on 
account of it blocking up the road. He said 
he had more interest in scouts than in chickens 
because once a scout had done him a good 
turn, but he never knew a chicken to do a 
kind act. : 

So we made the bargain with him and he kept 
laughing all the time, and he said he’d like to 
go and see Temple Camp, only what was 
worrying him most was that he was blocking 
up the road. 

‘You leave that to us,”’ Pee-wee said. 

I said, “Don’t worry about that; the road 
is as much to blame as the house is. If we 
can’t get the house out of the way we'll get the 


house to camp. 
for the jitney bus to come along and we know 
Darby Curren and he’ll pull you out all right. 
We used a gas-engine to move a donkey to-day. 
I guess we ought to be able to move a house 
with oné.” 





(To be concluded in July BOYS’ LIFE) 





I’m glad I’m not | 





road out of the way, but anyway we'll get the | 
All we have to do is to wait | 








SAFETY 


“BIG-BANG” 


CANNON and PISTOLS 


No Matches—No Powder—No Danger 





IT DOESN'T HURT A BIT 
A REAL PISTOL IN LOOKS—BUT SAFE 


“Ready for Action ”’ 





Operated on the same principle as the BIG-BANG cannon: 
Open the breech—fill the useing measure from ammu- 
nition case in the handle—slam breech shut and cock — 
pull trigger —BANG. 

Ammunition is pulverized Bangsite and ordinary water. 
The cylinder is so constructed that water will remain ia 
the same when the Pistol is pointed in any direction or 
even turned upside down. 

BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and celebrating 
has the Glamour, the Flash and the Boom which appeals 
so strongly to every boy, with the absolute safety de- 
manded by the most exacting parents. 


° If your dealer cannot sup- 
Safe Noise for Sale—piy you, send Money Order 
or Check and a“ BIG-BANG " with a supply of Bangsite 
(ammunition) will be sent to you prepaid in U. 8S. A. 
together with complete directions. 
The ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON are mounted 


on large red metal wheels: 


Model 16F, Length 23 inches, . $5.00 
(Boys, she’s a beauty) 

Model 12F, Length 17 inches, (new) $3.50 

Model 8F, Length 11 inches, (new) $2.00 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 
on black enamel steel bases: 

Model NDT Length 12 inches, - - $2.50 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, - $1.25 
The PISTOL price includes 2 HOLSTER 
(smooth, dull aluminum finish) 


Model 6P, Length 8 inches, or $1.75 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 

Bangsite (ammunition) per can - - $ .15 

Spark Plug (igniter) - - - - $ .10 


LARGEST CANNON:— LOUDEST NOISE 
SCOUT CAMP—SIGNALS AND SALUTES 
If the BIG-BANG is not entirely 


Our Guarantee satisfactory, return it at once and 
your money will be refunded without question. 


This Emblem Free (ine 


to every owner of a BIG- 
BANG or anyone who 
writes promptly for this 
uttractive pin. 


TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethichem, Pa 
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Fellers, there’s a new 
Tarzan book out! Gee, 
it’s exciting! 

You can get TARZAN 
AND THE GOLDEN 
LION at any bookstore. 
It’s a McClurg book. 


‘ 


June 
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EXCELSIOR 
MEDAL SHOES 


for Boys and 
Young Men 


Boys—you can sure put it 
over the other fellow with 
a pair of those NEW 


TROUSER CREASE 
Blucher Oxfords 


The demand for new style 
Trouser Crease Oxfords like 
the one below is sweeping 
the country. Fill out the 


coupon below and mail to 
us today. 
















Style 
$374 


the above TROUSER 
CREASE Style Carried by 
all Excelsior Medal Boys’ 


Shoe dealers in all large towns 








and cities, in Tan and Black 








Colors: Men’s, Big Boys’, 
Boys’, Youths’, Gents’ Sizes. 


Fill out the Coupon below and 
write us today for Booklet de- 
scribing the Trouser Crease 
Styles and name of nearest 
dealer. 


Manufactured by 
The Excelsior Shoe Company 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


The Excelsior Shoe Co. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Please send me Booklet featuring the 
Trouser Crease Oxfords for Boys and 
Young Men; also advise me the name 
of nearest dealer. 

Signed. 














( Jim Morse Among. 
the Cannibals | 








i (Concluded from page 19) 





“There is only one other book. The mission- 
aries will bring that. My needs are simple. 
But there is one thing I long have hungered 
for.” 

“What is it?’’ The old man’s face grew like 
a child’s. 

“Send me a pot of jam. 
jam for nigh to fifty years. 
of it.” 

The skipper did not laugh. He knew the 
cravings of lost men. “I’ve got that with me. 
And candy. We brought ’em along thinkin’ 
you were a Lopiku or an Ambo wizard. 
They’ve always got a sweet tooth.” 

“T have not many teeth left, but they are all 
sweet ones. Give me the candy. And call 
your men.” 

It seemed incongruous to observe the man 
who was all-powerful with the Lopikus march- 
ing along with them, crunching candy and 
talking first with one and then another. A 
wizard. Simple yet wise. 

“We'll send him up some stuff when we git 
to Mafulu, Jim,” said the skipper. ‘‘The 
Bishop Il be tickled to have the chance of git- 
tin’ into this country. Stevens has been a 
pioneer of civilization right erlong, though he 
ain’t suspected it. I said I had a notion we 
should visit Yampa, and it’s worked out fine.” 

There was no doubt as to the prestige of 
Stevens with his tribe. They not only revered 
him, but they loved him and yet—in their 
savage ‘make-up they would without doubt 
have killed him and made a dead god of him 
rather than have him leave them living. 

In the clubhouse the secret of the long tails 
was revealed. There was a dance and a great 
entertainment in the enclosure, and the women 
joined in, catching hold of long streamers fast- 
ened to the belts of the men. These were the 
monkey tails of the Oru Lopikus. 


I have not eaten 
But I have dreamed 


“you had the most extraordinary luck,” 
said the Lieutenant-Governor at Port 
Moresby. “The most extraordinary luck!” 

He had listened, with his guests, to their 
story. Jane was to stay with the governor’s 
wife until they took her back to Sydney in the 
Manuwai. Steadfastly she refused to go to 
school again with brown girls. One thing the 
skipper had not included in his tale and that 
was the discovery of the reef of jade. They 
had decided to say nothing about that for 
the time being. z 

It was there waiting for them—a fortune- 
guarded by the Ambos, who did not know its 
real value. Some day they would go back for 
it. After Jane was in school and happy, after 
a Mission had been settled in the land of 
Oru-Lopiku. Then, perhaps, the Ambos 
might become more reconciled to the white 
man’s invasion and the jade mined without 
bloodshed. 

“‘Marvellous luck!” repeated the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, stroking his mustache. 

“Mebbe luck,” replied the skipper. “ Meb- 
be not.” 

“What else would you call it?” 

“T was thinkin’ what the Bishop said to me 
up at Mafulu,” said the skipper. “An’ I’m 
inclined to think he was right.” 

“Ha!” said the governor. And, because he 
was a big personage and not inclined to seem 
to ask for information, he said nothing more. 
In all probability he guessed correctly what the 
Bishop placed above luck. 

‘““We’ve got one more thing to do, Jim,” said 
the skipper as they left Government House, 
“before we go. Outside of persuading Afua 
to take a trip to Sydney with us, I’ve got a 
longin’ to show ’em in Australy that a Papuan 
can be a hundred per cent. man an’ the trip’ll 
mean a lot to him an’ his people. Know how 
the Japs are handlin’ the new islands they 
got under the mandate? They’re shippin’ the 
chiefs over to Japan, givin’ ’em a good time an’ 
showin’ them all there is to be seen. Not only 
shows ’em what a great race Japan is, but it 
gives the natives a big lift up to civilization. 
You can show a man lots quicker an’ better 
than you can talk to him.” 

“What was the other thing we have to do?” 
asked Jim. “Get a new cage for the Admiral? 
I think the old one will do. He hardly uses 
it aboard.” 

“No. We’ve got to go to Haidana. I prom- 
ised Ubihipi new mana for that flashlight of 
hers. You’ve got to keep yore promises, if 
you’re a white man. If you don’t, they won't, 
that’s a cinch. And it’s up to us, Jim, and the 
rest of the whites, to show the brown man it 
pays to be square.” 





THE END 
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remember: 


Cnn By RCo? 


its up to youto | 
do your own growing 


HE first boy to get into long trousers al- 

ways has a little edge on the rest of the 
crowd, Some of them make believe they don’t 
want them, but you’ll notice they always follow 
the leader as soon as they can. 


Grow! Eat good substantial food! Do you know 
that one big jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will 
spread 24 full slices of bread. It willspread them 


If your mother wants to know 
how to make different kinds 
of sandwiches with Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butterand other things, 
write to us for the Beech- 
Nut Book of Menus, Glad 


to send it. 


thick, too. You just can’t stay hungry witha 
jar or two of Beech-Nut around. 
Real mothers know how many meals and 
snacks a real fellow needs in a day—especially 
if he’s been hiking or canoeing or snagging 
flies in the outfield all afternoon. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is the real summer 





sandwich food. It can be combined with raisins, 
prunes, tomato, honey, or enjoyed by itself. 
Your grocer, of course, carries Beech-Nut. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


“Foods and Confections of Finest Flavor” 


Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 











Wood Shell Parade Drum 











and Drum Corps 
Get Ready Now 


for this Spring, Summer and Fall with a real 


Bugle and Drum Corps 
Conn Will Help You Organize 
Write for our special proposition 
to all Scout Organizations 
We've helped organize and have equipped thou- 
sands of bands and drum corps. Our experience 
is at your service, without obligation. Sousa 


says: ‘‘Complete Conn equipment enhances the 
musical value of any band at least 50 per cent. 


Conns are easiest to blow, reliable in action, 
beautiful in tone. Used and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest artists. Free Trial; Easy Pay- 
ments. ‘Send postcard for catalog and details 
mentioning instrument that interests you. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
2607 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 





WORLD'S 


LARGEST 
OF HIGH Goaps 5a AND 
ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 








—————————— 
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Baseball Outfits, 


ERE’S EVERYTHING 
you need to equip your 
baseball club. You and the 
— other boyscan get it without 
spending a penny. All you 
need to do is to save United 
Profit-Sharing coupons and 
use them to obtain the outfit 
with. Just see from the pic- 
tures how complete the outfit 
is and what splendid things 
we have. 


The best part of it is that we 
are able to give you this for only a 
small number of coupons. Ask 
Father and Mother to save the cou- 
pons they get with United Cigars, 
leading brands of Chewing Gum, 
Candies, Grocery Products, Soaps, 
etc. You save all the United Profit- 
Sharing Coupons you can find— 
ask your friends for those they 
have—and all of this outfit, or as 
much of it as you wish, will be 
yours in a short time. 


Write today for United Profit- 
Sharing Corporation Catalogue, 
which shows a great variety of arti- 
cles for men, women and children, 
given in exchange for our coupons. 

This catalogue tells you the prod- 
ucts and the manufacturers who 
pack United Profit-Sharing Corpor- 
ation coupons with their Roods, 


Write today— 
the catalogue is free. 





















1500 U.P.S.COUPONS _ | 
















700 U.P.S. COUPONS 



















UNITED PROFIT-SHARING CORPORATION 
Redemption Agent, 44 W. 18th St., New York City 














CAMP KANUKA FOR BOYS! 


AKE CLEAR, ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS i ree 
Eighth Season. July 5—Septemb . Gy i swim- | yi.! 
ming, canoeing, baseball. basketball, boating, tennis, fish- | | We 
ing, tutoring. For booklet address JoHN PLANT, Box K3, | a= 
HIGHTSTOWN, N. J. i= 














Select —_, 44 Styles, colors and 


.deand exhibit 
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four 
lichod 





* 5 ve 
action, tone, intonation; pearl fin- 
rentips: EASY BLOWI IG; high 

era- 


Tires: $10 to $26 on your 
Mead 526i", Sompany 





LYON & HEALY, 68-85 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











Boost Yourself to the Top 


You can do it, kid, if you will take hold of yourself under my guidance and make 
yourself FIT. You can excel in manly sports, get ahead in your studies, make your- 
self strong, bright, keen, alert; get a good position when you leave school and start on 
the way to ultimate SUCCESS in the world—if you will just follow my directions for a 
few months. 

Don't let sickly weakness hold you back any longer, while the other fellows are forg- 
ing ahead, fitting themselves to be ZADERS of men as well as of boys. You don't 
want to be a miserable failure or even a tail-ender among them. You can't cover it up 
or conceal it, if ailments have you in their grip; it shows in your face, in your hands, 
in your complexion, in your inability to stand any strain or do anything worth while. 


Brace Up!—Get Hold of Yourself 


Let me show you the quick, easy, sure way to get well and strong; to develop all your 
muscles, strengthen your heart and lungs and all your other vital organs, make your 
brain quick and bright and give yourself the CONFIDENCE that leads to success in 
anything you undertake. I have pointed it out to thousands of boys and young men 
worse off than you are, and they have broken away from their former habits, built them- 
selves up and become red-blooded, two-fisted, keen fellows who will surely make their 
marks in the world. YOU can do it, just as well as they, without interfering with your 


school or any of your other occupations, by giving fifteen or twenty minutes each day 
to the practice of Strongfortism, in the privacy of your own bedroom if you like. 


Send For My Free Book 


it will tell you ali about Strongfortism and just how 
it will make you well and strong and give you a 
chance to become a leader among the other fellows _It is called “Promotion an, 

vation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy,”’ and tells you how to STAY strong and 
well after you have become so. There's no expensive gymnastic apparatus required; no 
medicines of any kind to buy and take. It’s just Nature's way of becoming 9 big. strong, 
vigorous MAN, and making a success in the world. Send for it TODAY—RI T NOW. 
Don't put it off. IT’S FREE. Just enclose a roc piece, one dime, to pay or pecking 
and postage, and I will send you a copy by return mail. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 449 Strongfort Institute 
Newark, New Jersey 


STRONGFORT 
whose feats of 
strength have 











Rag-Bag Jimmie | 
(Concluded from page 4) | 











result had he succeeded is problematical, for 
he turned too late and was left behind. 

To Jimmie it was at first uncanny. Here 
was a small, nine-mile boat going as fast as a 
much larger ten-miler. Trailing in that spot, 
the smaller boat was undeniably going faster 
than it ever had before. It must be the pull 
to the water rushing in behind a moving launch, 
and that pull was evidently sufficient to benefit 
a smaller craft traveling close in her wake. 
What was the actual power of that pull? | 
What effect had this on the speed of the craft 
in front? What had the shape, draft, and power 
of the two boats to do with it? There was 
something else to learn about the use of ma- 
chinery besides its construction. If he went | 
to college—and here his thoughts drifted off 
into the rosy clouds that set off the rugged cap 
of Deer Leap to port. 

A half mile from the finish. Within sight of 
that crowd once more. He glanced back. 
Cleopatra and Skoot were crawling up, with 
but little chance of overhauling the leaders. 
Was it fair to win second prize this way? 
“‘—by any means whatever, outside of install- 
ing a new engine,’ the committee’s letter had 
said. But they had never dreamt of this. | 
Well, let the judges decide. What a surprise | 
to the whole region! The two outcasts, Rag- 
bag Jimmie and the NVympA, capturing second 
prize! 

The cheering at the line had already begur. , 
To the spectators it looked like a hair-raising 
finish. Then the miner whose thick-headedness 
had delayed Jimmie at the start decided that 
there was plenty of time to row his girl and 
the green parasol back to the old position. 
Ben could have given him a wide berth, but, 
as he admitted afterward, he determined to 
“give the boob a scare that would teach him 
to keep off a race-course.’’ Unfortunately for 


Ben’s lesson, the oarsman gave a herculean | FE 


pull at the last instant in an effort to get by. 

Busy Bee gave the rowboat a half side-swipe 
near the stern. The girl made a sprawling 
leap and draped herself more or less artistically, 
with her flaming red hat, white dress, and deep 
sky-blue stockings, over the bow of the launch. 
Her escort rolled out of the boat. One of his 
oars was drawn into Busy Bee’s propeller, 
breaking the shaft coupling. 

Jimmie swung the Nymph out from behind 
the Busy Bee and was in the lead before he 
actually realized it. 

With a clear course ahead, he turned around, 
and nonchalantly leaned against the wheel 
to enjoy Ben’s discomfiture. Cleopatra and 
Skoot could not possibly catch him in the short 
distance to the line. 

The girl had managed to straddle the bow 
of Busy Bee. She was a striking decoration, 
shaking her green parasol angrily at the crest- 
fallen crew and voicing her disapproval in 
strident tones. Her swain had crawled back 
into the battered but floating rowboat, where, 
dripping like a drowned rat, he’stood straddling 
the rowing-seat and delivering an impassioned 
oratjon for the benefit of Ben Van Tyle. 

The tooting of whistles and horns and cheer- 
ing from the shore announced the passing of 
Nymph over the line. The seemingly impos- 
sible had happened. The two jokes of Lake- 
side had captured its most coveted prize. 

Jimmie ran up to the town dock. There | 
was excitement there, increasing as he ap- 
proached. As willing hands caught his painter 
and he jumped ashore, there was the staid 
Dr. Waltham waving his hat frantically in 
front of the crowd, leading the yells. 

“‘Rag-bag Jimmie! Rag-bag Jimmie!” 

“Oh, well,” thought Jimmie, a cynical | 
grin on his ugly face, “let them rag. Who 
cares!”’ 

But Dr. Waltham seized him and raised his 
hand for silence. 

“Folks,” shouted the physician, “you all 
saw that Ben tried a foolish trick. The judges 
have decided that Jimmie and his Nymph won 
under the rules. Dan O’Brien says that Jimmie 
wants money to put himself through college. 
This prize is his nest egg. Now, then, three | 
times—‘ Rag-bag Jimmie!’” 

“Rag-bag Jimmie! Rag-bag Jimmie! Rag- | 
bag Jimmie!” 

Jimmie held up his head. Why, it had not 
sounded like that before! What a warmth of 
good-will there was in that name now! He 
wouldn’t exchange it for the fanciest title in 
the world. He took off his hat and smiled 
cheerily at his friends; and once more they 
broke loose: 

“Hurrah for Rag-bag Jimmie!” 
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for Boys, Too 


Famous Sluggers like Ty Cobb long 





ago learned what bat they could 

| depend on. It’s the safe bat for 
boys, too. Read this letter from 
1 boy: 


Maryville, Kansas, Apr. 7, 1923- 
ear Sir: ‘ 
Last Monday was my birth- 

day. I received one of your 

—44 bats and think {t's a fine one. 

Today we played the neighbors 

team. We beat 6 to 2 

a knocked 2 home runs. I am 

= roud of it. Other boys don't 

fnow what they are missing if 
they don’t have a Louisville 

SLUGGER. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK S. SCHMIDT 


|| FREE BOOK 


i, & ON BATTING 


Now ready— The Winning Punch"’ 
—Tells how Famous Sluggers line 
‘em out. Get your free copy where 
you buy your Louisville SLUGGER 
bats or write a postal card to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


747 So. Preston St. Louisville, Ky- 
= Ask the Bat Boy---He Knows 










= No. 40TCJ Ty 
Cobb Autograph 
Model for boys. 
The same design 
Cobb has used for 
eighteen years 
except in a small- 
er size. 32 inches 
long. Price $1.00. 


| The picture shows 
| i) 
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BOYS 
Think of it! 


A 15 ft. canoe to weigh only 40 Ibs., other 


lengths in proportion. Lightest, strongest 
and easiest to handle. Just what you want 


for your vacation. Sponson and Motor 
Canoes that you cannot tip over. 
Send for free CATALOG and show tt to DAD. 


E. M. WHITE & CO. 


156 Water St. Old Town, Maine 


CANDY 


At Wholesale 


Established wholesale house. High grade goods. 
Schrafft, Hershey, Waneta, Waleco, Phoebe Phelps, etc. 
Orders from schools, churches, societies, classes, Scout 
Troops, etc. accepted and filled at wholesale prices. De- 
livered express prepaid East of Syracuse and North of 
on ia. Liberal allowance elsewhere. 30 days 
credit. 


PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


gives prices of assorted cases of 5c and 10c bars and 
full instructions for ordering. 
FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 
15 Broad Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
Wholesale Confectioners 























A GOOD DRINK 


Delicious, refreshing, healthful. Made instantly with 
Geiger’s Orangeolo, sugar and water. Reproduces the 
delicate flavor of the natural fruit and makes the finest 
drink you ever tasted. Just the thing for home use, en- 
tertainments, dances, games. fairs, picnics, etc. Send 
15 cents for pac’ which makes a gallon. Two 15 cent 
packages, postpaid, 25 cents. Money back if npt pleased. 
B. Geiger Co., 6540 N, Maplewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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7 [eto q a! 
It’s great—that 
juicy mellowness! 
Get that 
"Good ° old 
jicorie® 


vor!” 






American 
Chicle @. 


WINS MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
: home in your spare time. Quickly and easily 
“Instructograph’” 


by our new simple 
ae No canvassing or soliciting. We show you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter 
where i live, and pay you cash each week. Full 


and booklet free. Write to-day. 
Pa MERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 
52 Adams Bldg. Toronto, 








SAVE 25% | to 60% 













ae 
SP eatin 4 Free Trial. ‘Mon 
eet ee 

CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Dont. 156 424, Wabesh Av. Chicege 
FAHNESTOCK NEW MODEL 


Knife “ Battery Switches 


The most reliable switches 

of their kind. 

Efficient Knife Contact. 

All parts securely riveted 
to base. 





f Base of high grade mould- 
ed composition. 

No screws to loosen. 
Fahnestock Spring Bind- 
ing Posts for all wire con- 
nections. 

No possibility of loose 
contacts. 


gc to install. 
r dealers or direct from 


FAINESTOCK ELEC. CO. 


EAST AVE. & fe STeaey 
LONG ISLAND city, N.Y. 

















Our new book 

a . hun- 
8 by 

a prs fi 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION 2 


paid for by yourself. 
or girl of determination can earn money to go to college 


even if not enough to see them through. any plans 
now in use; many new ones. If ambitious to go through 
college send for ont today Prt ce $1. Free circular 
mailed. LTER a “ROB 


214 West 34th Street. "New York City. 





| wanit to know about them. 





. National Council | 


News 
(Concluded from page 34) 














all over the country. Some of the other troops 
have cabins, some of you have scout rooms 
especially built for your use in the church, 
school, or club building where you meet. We 


scription. telling the size, how the walls are 
trimmed, the number of windows, the equip- 
ment, everything youcan. If enough informa- 
tion is received, we shall publish a pamphlet 
about scout rooms and buildings. Send your 
descriptions to the Department of Education, 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., 
York City, and do a good turn to Scouting. 


Scouts’ Influence Over Others 


COUTS are examples for other young folks. 
Watch your step. A little incident the 


other day is worth telling. Sidney W. Ring, | 


Vice-President of the Security National Bank 
and Treasurer of East St. Louis District Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, tells this one. 

The other morning, walking to the car line, 


Write us a de- | 


New | 





| he saw a boy hugging a telephone pole, climb- | 
|ing to the hand irons farther up. The boy | 
| climbed to the top, where a kitten half grown | 


| had climbed to escape a dog and was meowing | 
Mr. Ring waited while the lad put | 


| piteously. 
the frightened cat on his shoulders and 
| descended. He smiled and said, “You are a 
scout, aren’t you?”’ The little lad straightened 
up and said proudly, “No, sir, not yet. I’m 
Noes ten years old, but I’m getting in training.”’ 


Gifford Pinchot’s Inaugural 


HE inauguration of a governor at Harris- 
burg, Pa., the state capital, meant more to 
some hundred boys of that city this year than 
at any time in the past—and all because they 
were Boy Scouts. The Scranton Council of 
the. Boy Scouts of America was represented 
at Harrisburg by a troop of picked scouts, 
“Scranton’s finest,” which were regarded by 
the new Governor as “the best yet” when they 
passed the reviewing stand. 
The trip that the scouts took to Harrisburg 
was an educational tour. They visited the 
state capitol, public buildings and monuments. 





They had a chance to attend the sessions of 
the state legislature. This is another instance 
of opportunities for advancement that are 
offered to scouts. But few of the fellows in 
that Scranton delegation could have made the 
trip otherwise. Certainly none of them could 
have made it under such inspiring circum- 
stances. The scouts of troop 100 of Scranton 
are a proud lot to-day. 





Chicago’s First 
Citizen 
oa ( Concluded from page 23) sé 











Welfare Departments 


A city, in the third place, does many 
things for the personal welfare of its citizens. 
All cities: make provisions for the relief of 
the poor, the sheltering of the homeless, the 
care of the sick, homes for the old, and other 
like activities. 





Education—Finance 


The fourth great task—education—is ap- 
parent to all. The fifth and last, finance, is 
ordinarily given little attention by the cit- 
izen except when he is presented with his tax 
bill. Individual cities spend millions—hun- 
dreds of millions—of dollars. The budgets 
of New York, Philadelphia and Chicago are 
greater than the entire expenditures of some 
independent nations. Good bookkeeping, 
it is often and truly said, is the first essen- 
tial to the success of any business. Sound 
accounting is just as important to a city. 

Many of the present problems, the defects 
which we are trying to do away with to-day, 
can be traced to a lack of vision on the part 
of those responsible. People—city admin- 
istrators—have not looked far enough ahead. 
They have not thought of their duty in 
terms of progress. The consequence has 
been that most cities in the United States in 
the past have grown up much like Topsy, 
with little care and without much planning 
for the future. 

The location of future public buildings, 
transportation, needs of an increasing popu- 
lation, automobile and street traffic, ade- 
quate planning for sew disposal, gener- 
ous park and playground space—these and 











many other needs should be planned far 


Saving coal is impor- 
tant, but saving 


much more impor- 
tant. General Electric 
Company designs and 
produces the equip- 
ment by which elec- 
tricity does both. 





human energy is . 
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waterfalls, transformed into electricity, 
earry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies. 


And you know what coal costs! 


Fifty-one G-E electric loco- 
motives are now doing the 
same work which 130 coal 
and oil-burning engines used 
to do on the 650 mile electri- 
fied sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Engineers estimate that the 
complete electrification of our 
railroads would save over 100 
million tons of coal a year. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 













Yay 
Fa? 


any time of the day. 


Drop a STEERO bouillon cube into 
a cup and pour on boiling water. There 
isn’t any waste—acube makesa cup. Send 


for Free Samples. 


Schieffelin & Co. , 308 William St., New York 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


“ Be Prepared” 
Wee 
= When you buy 


seat camp supplies,don’t 
forget to include a supply of 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


STEERO bouillon cubes make a deli- 
cious drink at a moment’s notice—good 


ONLY 25c 
for Complete Stove 


Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
A DANDY! Just what you want, 


this little stove, fellows! Use it for 
cooking in camp, on the hike or at 
home. Make tea or coffee with it. 
Thousands of uses indoors and out. 
Folds flat and weighs only 8 ounces. 
Send this ad and 25c to the Sterno 
Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
York City, Dept. 20, —_ we will 
send you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be prepared for the vacations, send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 
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Make Your Tires 
Absolutely Leak-proof 


If you want to ride all summer without a puncture, if you 
want to insure yourself against all trouble from destruc- 
tive cuts and porous conditions of your tires, inject a 25- 
cent tube of Neverleak Tire Fluid into each tire. 
preserve your new tires and will double the mileage of the old 
It does away entirely with all plugging and patching. 
Think of the trouble, delays and expense it will save. 


NEVERLEAK TIRE FLUID 


Vf/ HEALS PUNCTURES ON THE RUN 


Neverleak has been on the market for over a 
quarter of a century and during thé 
always given entire satisfaction. 
Neverleak will last as longas yourtires. 
Don’t allow your dealer to sell you 
something “‘just as good.”’ 
{ Look for the signature 
on the yellow, green and 
white tube. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
110 Liquid Veneer Bldg., 


It will 


time it has 
Orie injection of 





Buffalo, N. Y. 



































OV 
Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 


g 
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We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 








ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS 
OF NEW ENGLAND 





Jordon Marsh 
Company 


Boston 








Direct from Maker 


Only $1 25 


Equal to regular $3.00 
glove ade like pro- 

fessionals. G venuine 

tough grain leather, 
well, padded, 

formed pocket. Just 

the glov- to make the 
team. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send $1.75 
today ororderC.O.D. 
and pay $1.35 on 
arrival. 








The Big League Glove Co., 457 A.W. Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 











STAMMER 


| If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 





| ahead. Otherwise, millions of dollars will | 











| Insist that your agents, 


later have to be spent for improvements and 
advantages which would only cost a small 
fraction if arranged for beforehand. 
Washington, the capital of America, with 
its convenient arrangement, its broad 
streets and its excellent and well planned 
locations of public buildings, is a fine ex- 
ample of city planning. Cleveland, in this 
respect, is looking far ahead, as are also the 
cities of Toledo, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Chicago, New York, and many others. 


The City Beautiful 


As a citizen, think of the future of the 
city in which you live. 
the city officials, 


It is going to grow. | 


| have a plan which will provide for future | 


needs. 


Do everything possible on your own 


| part to make your city beautiful, orderly, 


convenient. Never miss an opportunity to 
cast your vote for good city government! 


(THE subject matter of ™C hicago’ s First Citiz 
for an Hour” is taken for the most part from 
Jenks & Smith’s new book, “We and Our Govern- 
ment.” The editors are grateful to the authors 
and publishers, Boni & Liveright, for the use of 
this material, and to Donald F. Stewart, Editor, The 
American Viewpoint Society, for its preparation. 








FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ad- | 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in | 


dure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most successful school in the world for the cure of stammering, 
stuttering, etc. No sing-song or time beat. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2328 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Hunting With the Bow and Anwe] 


By Saxton Pope i 
An illustrated book-200 pages 
making tackle-hunting wfth Ishi the 
ndian - shooting small game, deer, § 


lion, bear with the bow. Price $3.00 
THE JAMES H. BARRY COMPANY | 





1122 Mission Street - San Francisco, California : | 
| logs moored to the bank, or down the 
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Army Cots 

Blankets 
Tents 
Ete. 


Camp Supplies 
t Lowest 


ie Prices 


£ Write 








; Every- 
for Price List thing for 
Boy Scouts 


; Pittsburgh, Pa, 





A Bicycle Parcele | 


Carrier 
By James R. Lewis 








PLACE to carry books and parcels or 
*“* even an extra boy occasionally is a very 
good thing for the bicycle, and not hard to 
make. The carrier is patterned somewhat 
after the extra seat on a motorcycle. The top 
or platform (a) is a piece of good board an 
inch or a little less in thickness, about eight 
inches wide and eight or ten inches long. 
Cleats are screwed across the ends on the 
under side to strengthen the grain of the wood. 
(b) is made out of a piece of strap iron about 
3/1, x 34 x 40 inches long. If only light parcels 
are to be carried it can be made out of a little 
lighter stuff, while to carry a good-sized boy 
it might be well to make it a little heavier. 
It is bent to a sort of U-shape as shown, the 
two arms being about 16 inches long and the 
middle part 8 inches. 34 inch from the ends 





bore holes that will go over the ends of the 
axle of the rear wheel, the nut being removed 
first of course. The front edge of platform 
has two notches (or only one in some cases) 
cut into it to fit over the back frame of bicycle 
just below the seat. It is clamped there by a 
strip of light strap iron (c) screwed to the edge. 
Books or parcels can be strapped direct to the 
top or a little box with lid can be made to 
fasten to it for carrying things. And one can 
have a little pad to strap to the carrier when 
you want to carry an extra passenger. As will 
be seen the whole thing can be removed in a 
minute. 





Hints for Merit 
Badge Seekers 


By Dan Beard 











HIS is swimming weather, fellows. Oh 
boy, nothing ever sounded better to me 


than when the fellows used to give a Whoop-Ha | 


yell down our street on a hot July Saturday | 
morning and hold up two fingers. The sign 
of two fingers was the sign that they were 
going swimming. We all gathered in a bunch 


+ | then and the way we went down to the banks of 


the old Ohio River, there to take our dip— 
“swim” we called it—off the big rafts of pine 
“slip- 
pery,’’ a muddy slide we used to build on the 
bank, and which I described for the readers of | 
Boys’ Lire in the August, 1918, issue. 
Swimming is about the most important bit | 
of out-of-door information a fellow can gather. 
You must learn how to swim before you learn 
anything else about the open places; in fact, 
as every one of you who is striving for a First | 
Class badge knows, the very first requirement 
before you can get to be a first class scout i: 





| horses. Scouting and wood- 
craft for the younger boy. 


BOYS’ LiFE 


Cultivate (TE 


a 


Don 
Bestor 
of famous 


Benson Orchestra 


Insist on a Conn and you'll learn 
to play quickly. For half a cen- 
tury Conn instruments of every 
kind for band and orchestra have 
been used and endorsed by the 
world’s greatest artists because 
they are 
—easier to play 
—perfect in tone and tune 
—most reliable in action 
—perfectly balanced, beauti- 
lly finished. 
More Conn saxophones are 
sold than eny other make in the 
world. The great jazz kings and 
popular record makers prefer 
Conns for their exclusive fea- 
tures. 
Free Trial; Easy Payments. 
Write for details, mentioning 
instrument. 
Conn violins possess wonder- 
ful tone. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 607 Conn Bldg. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


ON 


OR s 
FACTUBERS 
ot mat CAD BAND AND - 
‘HESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


Directed outdoor life tor 
the boy in the summer vaca- 



























tion. Body and mind are 
trained for health and 
growth. Sailing naval cut- 


ters; riding Culver’s fa amous 


$2,000,000 equipment for 
the boys’ use. Culver boys 
live real, man-fashion life. 

Write to The Catalogue 
Dept. for a Catalogue of 
Naval, Woodcraft, Cavalry 
or Aviation School. 


Culver, Indiana 


WHY GO WITHOUT? 





























Get Merchandise 
Or Money From 
| Boys’ Life 


| No need to go without equip- 
'ment that scouts and other boys 


want. 
received 


Thousands of boys have 
cash or credit toward 
articles shown in the Scout 
Supply Department catalogs 
‘and advertisements, by inter- 
esting their friends in BOYS’ 
| LIFE. 


In part of 3 evenings Ray- 
mond Williams got merchandise 


credit of $5.25. 
WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


Tell this man about it: 


Sales Manager, BOYS’ LIFE, 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











i 


June 











The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 





Crecoite 
Boys’ Axe 


a, 





a 


Right for Any Boy 


Mane of the right 
stuff and sold at 
the right price. If you 
find one that does not 
stand up return it to us 
and we will make it right 
with you by sending you 
a new one. 

This axe will do as 
much work and do it as 
well as some that sell for 
a higher price. Get one 
now and have it ready 
for camp and hike. You 
will find many uses for it 
around home too. 


Go to your hardware store 
for the Crecoite Axe. If they do 
not sell them send us $1.25 and 





your Dealer’s name and we will 
will send you one postage paid. 

Marion Tool Works, Inc. 
Marion Indiana 


Subsidiary of Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co. 


Attention Dealers: Write for terms 


perth | BA: 





























— 







that you must “Swim Fifty Yards.” Of 
course if a fellow can swim fifty yards he can 
swim more than that if it is necessary and with 
practice a fellow who can swim well enough to 
pass the first class test can soon enough become 
really expert in the water. 

I can’t teach*you how to swim. I could tell 
you a great deal about how this, that and the 
other thing should be done, but there are a 
number of real experts in swimming who have 
written books on swimming and given a lot of 
first rate advice, and I suggest you turn to them 
for whatever information you want. One of 
the best pieces of instructive literature in 
swimming has been compiled in the Merit 
Badge Pamphlet on Swimming issued at 
. National Headquarters and I am going to 
recommend to every scout who wants to learn 
to swim, that he read this book. Here is some 
of the advice that two of the expert contribu- 
tors to this pamphlet give to scouts who are 
eager to learn to swim. 

George M. Corsan, a National Campaigner 
for swimming of the International Y. M. C. A. 
of North America, says that rhythmic breath- 
ing is a basic principle of the art of swimming. 

With the chest deep in the water, the student 
should inhale for one second, and then, closing 
the mouth and putting the face under, he 
should exhalg slowly through the nostrils, 
taking about ten seconds to empty the lungs. 
Repeating this ensures a beginner plenty of air 
for swimming and causes him to lose all fear 
carrying the head load of the crawl stroke 
position. Corsan, in describing the Australian 
crawl kick, says the legs are stretched out 
straight and close together. Then they are 
wiggled in a kind of fishtail action which 
causes the water to boil between the feet, but 
doesn’t make water spouts. 

*Mr. Herbert T. Sutherland, a swimming 
coach at Spokane, Washington, says for boys 
from six to sixteen, the natural dog paddle 
stroke seems to be the easiest to learn. He 
favors the breast stroke as a beginning stroke 
for other people. 





'Why-I-Subscribed | 
| Contest 


|} | Winner—Lincoln Granfield (age 14 years), | 
| Phoenix, R. 1. 














Through an error in the 
Print Shop the price of the 
Cre-co-ite Axe and Sheath 
was incorrectly given in 
the May issue of BOYS’ 
LIFE. The price at your 
dealer’s or direct from the 
manufacturer is $1.25 net. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





| Dear Eprror—Shortly after becoming 
|a member of the Boy Scouts, my father took 
me to the city for the purpose of purchasing 
a scout uniform. 

The salesman from whom we purchased the 
uniform asked for my name and address, say- 
ing his employer would have the Boys’ Lirr 
sent to me for three months free. 
| Never having heard of the magazine before, 

I thought perhaps it was some sort of an adver- 
tising magazine which told about the* things 
they had for sale. 

On the first of the following month I was sur- 
prised to receive my first copy of Boys’ Lire; 











ee tare CARTOONIST 


Yea- 4 BUYS 

Bor COMPLETE 
w= ===" COURSE 
Includes 40 Clever Cartoon 
Stunts, “‘How to Give a Per- 
formance,”’ ‘‘ How to Originate 
Ideas."’ Anyone can do it. 
popular-clever—an artist. Send 
$1.00 NOW for COMPLETE 
COURSE. Samples1sc. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

MODERN CARTOON SERVICE 


Dept. B, 296 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Celebrate “‘4th of July”’ 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment Onl $2 Sent Seas 











t 
of FIREWORKS 











BOYS! this outfit is 

D especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real 4th of 
July. is wonderful assort- 
ment (worth $3.00 at any retail 
store) meets all requirements of law 
governing sale of fireworks. Consists 
of 2 large 4}4-ft. paper balloons, 5 
packs fire-crackers, 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman candles, 12 Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early 
riser bomb, 50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes 
in grass, 12 crazy crackers sticks and punk. All com- 
plete in @ neat wood box. A day's fun for the whole 
family. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality 
and price, Express is w so order now—don't wait. 
recedes cannot be mailed. Name oe Po aos = 

emittance must accompany order. e ship same '. 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO, 
1708 Ella Street “ Cincinnati, Ohio 


1923 





it was such a dandy magazine that I looked 
forward to the next number. 

Although I haven’t a radio I am véry much 
interested in them and like to learn all I can 
about how they are made and operated. This 
subject being explained each month in Boys’ 
Lire, I was very anxious to have the money to 
renew my subscription. 

My parents, having given me a rugby foot- 


©! ball and a hockey stick, refused to give me the 


money to renew the subscription. 

I made up my mind that I would earn the 
money myself, so I went to the Drug Store 
and asked Mr. U. E. Vanasse, the owner, who 
is a very good friend to me, if he wanted his 
garbage cans emptied or the floor swept, as 
I wanted to earn $2.00 so I could subscribe 
for Boys’ Lire, a scout magazine. He said, 
“Well, Link, I will not need you to-day, but 
if you come to-morrow I may have something 
for you to do.” 

When I called the next day he sent me on 
a few errands and I swept the sidewalk in front 
of his store, for which he gave me 25c and said 
come again. 

I kept going to his store every day from then 
on until I had earned the $2.00 and subscribed 
for Boys’ Lire. ’ 

Any school-boy can easily read and under- 
stand the stories and jokes, as they are clever, 
clean and amusing. 

The National Council News is very inter- 
esting and sets an example of what a boy can 
do if he cares to follow the advice given. 

The articles on making the various useful 
things, such as the making of a bicycle cide- 
car, helps any boy that will follow instructions. 

It is a dandy magazine, as it is interesting 
from cover to cover, and any boy would be 
doing a big thing for himself if he subscribed 
for Boys’ Lire. 








Special Genel Brace 
Other Features of the 
Auto-Wheel Coaster 


Self-contained, friction- 
reducing roller bearings 


Rubber-tired disc wheels 


(3 largest Auto-Wheels 
equip with over-size 
tires) 


Also steel-tired disc or wood 
spoke wheels if desired 
All wheelsinterchangeable 

Hand brake 

Special hub cap and locking 
pin 

Sides mortised as well 
nail 





Suto-Cart 





Big Short Story Writing 
Contest now on. Write 
for particulars and win 
a prize. 
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Sharp turns are easy 


for the Auto-Wheel 


Sharp turns are easy for the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster even with the heaviest load. 


The special hound brace which runs from 
the tongue through the steering pivot to the 
bed of the wagon gives you the supporting 
strength which you need for easy steering. 

This special hound brace is only one of the 
features which make Auto-Wheel Coasters 
sturdy, substantial, and easy tocontrol. Every 
feature appeals to all live boys. 


Suto Wheel 


Coasters and Auto -Carts 


Write for catalog which shows ali models of 
the Auto-Wheel Coaster and the Auto-Cart, the 
Auto-Wheel’s junior companion for your little 
brother and sister. If you send the names and 
addresses of three local coaster wagon dealers, 
telling which ones sell the Auto-Wheel, we will 
give you a year’s subscription FREE to the 
“‘Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,” a dandy magazine 
for a boy like you. 


Auto Wheel CoasterCo. Ane. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Saxophone. 
man 


in 90 days. 





Pupils of Kathryn Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
t is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 


for orchestra dance music. : : 
The First Three Lessons Free. You can learn to my the scale in one hour’s practice 


and in afew weeks be playin ular airs. You can ta 
if you so duke Practice is a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 


not tire of it as with many other instruments. 
Send your name for a free 
Free Saxophone Book :xoghone ever published. Tells you when touse Saxophone—singly, 


in ea, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello 
It illustrates and describes the virtues of each mod: 


Buescher-Grand Cornet 





TRUE-TONE 
SAXOPHONES 


e your place in a band or orchestra 


of the most wonderful Book on the 


and other things you would like to know. 

el of the Saxophone family. 

Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very easy to blow. 

With a Buescher-Grand, you own an instrument similar to that 
with ch the greatest cornetists of America have made 

their reputations. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Youcan order any Buescher Instrument and it 6 days in your 
home, without ‘obligation. it Petey satiehed, for it en conv pay- 
ments. Illustrated Catalog of True-Tone Band ‘and. Orchestra Instru- 
ments sent free. Mention instrument in which you are in’ 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
3 


Makers of in Band and Instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiavia 
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A Real Whole Wheat Porridge 


Children like a whole wheat porridge better than any’ 


other porridge—and it is so easy to make it, hot and 
tasty, out of 


Shredded Wheat 


Place the Biscuits in a small saucepan, add salt and enough | 
water to cover the bottom of the pan; stir and boil until it 
thickens. Serve with milk or cream. 


A hot dish for those who do not like porridge is made by simply 
pouring hot milk over the Biscuits, adding a little cream and a 
little salt. Nothing so good for youngsters as these little loaves 
of crisp, oven-baked shreds of the whole wheat. 


Shredded Wheat is 100 per cent. whole wheat, ready-cooked 
and ready-to-eat. It is a perfect all-day food, delicious for 
breakfast or any meal. Contains all the bran you need to 
stimulate bowel movement: 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole 


wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese or marmalades. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


Im the Scout Cave 


| (Concluded from page /) 











Made only by The Shreddéd Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. | 
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* * 
* RADIUM«STAR«MAP * 
% The darker the night, the brighter it shines! 4 
Radiant stars glow with blue light and are con- * 
nected by shining lines to show the constellations. 
* Just the LI e? amateur star students, science 

*® teachers rs, travellers. Sample Star * 
* Group free. 4 rt map. 1D. $5.50. Send forone today.(2272) * 


B. W. SUNDELL, 643 Ontario St., Oak Park, Ill. 
b 0.2.2.2.2.2.6.2.8.2.2.0.2.2.2.2.0.2.0.2.2.2.0.2.80 
tl 


Once a Scout— 
Always a Scout 


If you ever were a real Boy Scout of America, you will be one 
as long as you live. 

DON’T QUIT. 

DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP LAPSE. 

KEEP GOING FORWARD. 

Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first a five year Veteran— 
then a ten year Veteran and so on forever. Then you can’t 
stop—-you won’t want to—you are a Scout for life. 

If you can’t keep up actively with your troop wes can register as an ASSOCIATE SCOUT. 
Ask your Scoutmaster to read puge 23 of your dbook. 

If you can’t connect with a troop you can register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 23 of 
Handhook. When you go away to school or college you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is not, you can start one. Anyway you can still 
carry on in your own troop as an Associate Scout. 

Register with the National Council the minute you are eligible to VETERAN RANK. 
You are eligible to this rank just as soon as you have completed five years of continuous 
service in Scouting. Once registered in the Veteran Scout Association, you are a Veteran 
Scout for Life, authorized to wear the Scout ey and badge of rank, even though 
unable temporarily to vive active service in Scoutin There is a special badge of distinc- 
on Der Ten Years of Active Service. KEEP ACTI UNTIL YOU ARE A ‘ N Rn” 


If you have been all through Scouting, and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN ASSIST- 
a MASTER or an expert instructor along some special line. They are very much 
nee 
If you are twenty-one BECOME A SCOUTMASTER. The need for scoutmasters is tre- 
mendous. There is no reason why you should ever stop Scouting. 

Later on there will be a place for you as a trained Scout man, who has come up from the 
ranks and absolutely knows the game at first hand as a troop committee or local council 
,act i or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, every one of them. 

DON’T QUIT. DON’T LET OTHER SCOUTS QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER QUIT. DON’T LET HIM LET YOU QUIT. 
The nation cannot afford to lose one boy or man from Scouting. No boy or man once in 
Scouting can afford to get out of it. 
b wary you do, don’t be a deserter. 
ou must leave the troop and cannot follow any of the above suggestions, then ask for a 
“ERTIFICATE OF HONO) LE DISCHARGE. fi your record justifies it, you can secure 
through your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this opportunity to leave Scouting in an orderly and 
creditable fashion. 
The day is coming when the boy who cannot show a certificate of service, indicating that 
he left Scouting under creditable conditions, will be ashamed to confess that he ever 
pretended to be a Scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT—ALWAYS A SCOUT 


ined 
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human being than their “‘partner,”’ will 
overlook almost any defect in a man except 
a grouchy disposition. They pick their 
partners with the most extreme care and 
they will never take chances on a man whom 
they think might “go sour” on them, as 


| they call it. “One swallow does not make 
|a summer,” so the old saying goes, but one 


grouch can spoil acamp. Just one single 
member with a cantankerous, ingrowing, 
whining, complaining disposition can cause 
more trouble than all the rain that ever 
poured, than all theskeeters'that ever buzzed. 

Now, then, all of these things we’ve been 


| talking about must be taken to heart by 


each one of us individually. If every single 
fellow will only make up his mind to go 
straight on these points, we will have the 
finest camping season ever. Let's not worry 
much about the other fellow. Let’s each 
make it a point to keep his own record clean. 

Sounds easy, doesn’t it? Well, it is just 
about as easy as pulling a tom-cat by his tail 
backward across the carpet. If we are going 
to make good on this decision we will have 
to watch ourselves every minute of the time. 

This doesn’t mean that we will lose any 
fun. On the contrary it ought to give us a 
whole lot more fun. You bet I believe in 


fun. THE CAVE SCOUT. 





Teeth : 


(Concluded from page 5) 














fire and brimstone— Oh, help! help! stop! 


| stoooooo000p! OH! 


“Looky here what I got,’’ says the dentist 


| and holds up a red, snaggly thing about as big 














| as the end of your little finger. You stare at 
| it—is that all the larger it is? Why, it seemed 
as big as a turnip! 

Land! What a hole in your mouth. Your 
tongue keeps going over and jumping into it 
and wiggling around and coming back and 
going again. It is a most fascinating place. 

‘Take a drink and wash out your mouth,”’ 
he says. ‘Now let me squirt some of this on 
it and it’ll feel better.” 

Squirt! squirt! squeeze! szzzzzz! 


“How much is it?” your mother says and | 


gets out her purse. 

You are ready to go home. 

The strange part of it is that all this suffering 
could be avoided by taking proper care of your 


| teeth. Your teeth won’t decay, there won’t 


be any midnight toothache if you will take 
| care of your teeth. You will have your “milk 
| teeth” pulled but that is all; they don’t hurt. 
| A boy knows this, but he neglects it. A boy 
| is a funny fish. He thinks he can cut any sort 
of caper he wants to with his teeth, neglect 
them, mistreat them, pick them, never brush 
them and that they will never know it. But 
teeth are not made that way. Every time you 
neglect them they, are just storing up that 
much against you. 

Teeth aren’t hard to care for—a little 
brushing every day—the right kind of brush- 
ing, that is. You can find out the proper kind 
at school, or from your dentist. A little care 
and they are the best friends you have; but 
Oh! if you mistreat them. 

A tooth is like an Indian—it never forgets. 





Phenomena of the 
Atmosphere 


By M. Sprague-Shearer 











MI: AGE, a phenomenon extremely com- 

mon in certain localities, and as simple 
in its origin as it is astonishing in its effects. 
Under it are classed the appearance of distant 
objects as double, or as if suspended in the air, 
sometimes erect but more often inverted. 
One cause of mirage, a thinning of the air near 
the surface of the earth, produced by the heat 
from the earth; the denser stratum or layer 
being thus placed above, instead of, as is usu- 
ally the case, below the rarer. The rays of light 
from a distant object situated in the denser 
layer or medium, a little above the earth’s 
level, coming in a direction nearly parallel 
to the earth’s surface, mcet the rarer medium 
at a very obtuse angle, and instead of passing 
into it are reflected back to the denser medium; 
the common surface of the two media acting 
as a mirror. 











See What This Boy 
Earned in 3 Nights! 


What will you do tonight ? Will you 
spend money, or go without, or earn some? 


Raymond Williams makes minutes 
mean money. One evening he made 50c 
in ten minutes. A _ nickel a minute! 
One night meant $1.50. In three eve- 
nings, while doing other errands, he sold 
seven new yearly BOYS’ LIFE sub- 
scriptions ! 

As a reward he could have taken his 
choice of cash or valuable merchandise. 


For instance, seven new yearly BOYS’ 
LIFE subscriptions would give: 


A Scout ax and sheath, a 
scout knife and scout haver- 
sack, with 25c left over in 
cash. 


A Thermos Mess Kit (““The 
Pocket Kitchen’’), an alumi- 
num canteen and a container 
of thermos concentrated fuel 
and $1.00 for a special 8 
months’ BOYS’ LIFE sub- 


scription! 


to 


An official khaki camp blan- 
ket, a pocket eating set, and 
soc left for the “grub pile.”’ 


wn 


4. A folding maple cot, a duffel 
bag, and Soc left toward your 
BOYS’ LIFE renewal! 


5. A “Dog” tent, 7 ft. 2 in. by 
5 ft. 6 in., with poles and 
$1.50 left to put in the bank. 


(All these articles are as listed 
in the official Boy Scout Equip- 
ment catalog.) 


WHY GO WITHOUT CASH 
OR EQUIPMENT YOU WANT ? 


Thousands of readers of BOYS’ LIFE 
have earned cash or credit for equipment 
or other merchandise by using spare time 
as official Sales Representatives of BOYS’ 
LIFE. You can profit by the experience 
of these boys and learn their successful! 
methods. Minutes may mean money! 
Enroll NOW * 





nem CUT OUT THIS COUPON 
JIRW 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me details of the Money 
Earning Methods of BOYS’ LIFE Salesmen, and 


enroll me as a Special Representative for Spare Time 
Service. 
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The New Yankee $200 


Yankee Rediolice $3.00 





“SAFEST 


TO USE" 











You want to go to 
WEST POINT 






Sturdy, ambitious American boys can 
enter. Uncle Sam pays all expenses. 
Get accurate, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation how to be appointed. Send 
$1 for Data Book of expert advice on 
appointments, High School Courses, 
Ete. Beat the other fellow! Next 
year may be too late. Act Now! 


The College Bureau 
Box 447A New Rochelle, New York 


























Save many a backache by 
enormous reduction in weight 
and bulk of supplies. Unharmed 
by heat or dampness. 

Delicious 


Cheap ~ Healthful - 


Your name on post 
card brings free sam- 
ple. Fine big trial 
assortment for real 
outdoor use, five 





J.J, DeMOTT CO,, 
Dept. A 

110 Lexington Ave., 
New York 

















DRINKING CUPS 
TOWELS 
TABLE CLOTHS 
NAPKINS 


SPOONS 
IRKS 


W. R 
TOILET PAPER = 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE “3” 


PER SPECIALTIES WOFR UTE (RD 


| during a shower of rain. 





PR Ra FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1923 





Suppose you were standing on an eminence 
or hill and looking at an object, like yourself 
in the denser stratum of air, you will see the 
object by means of directly transmitted rays; 
but beside this, rays from the object will be 
reflected from the upper surface of the rarer 
stratum of air beneath your eye. The image 
produced by the reflected rays will appear 
below the real object and inverted, just as an 
image reflected in water appears from a 
distance. If the object is a cloud or portion 
of the sky, it will appear by the reflected rays 
as lying on the surface of the earth and bearing 
a strong resemblance to a sheet of water; 
also, as the reflecting surface is irregular, and 
constantly varies its position, owing to the 
constant communication of heat to the upper 
stratum, the reflected image will be constantly 
varying, and will present the appearance of a 
water surface ruffled by the wind. This form 


Jof mirage, which even experienced travelers 


have found to be completcly deceptive, is of 
common occurrence in the arid deserts of 


Lower Egypt, Persia, Tartary, and often in | 


our own southern states of Arizona, New 
Mexico and parts of California. In particular 
states of the atmosphere, double images are 
formed, one by reflection and the other by 
refraction—side by side but one inverted. 


RAINBOW—the well-known colored arch 

so frequently seen when the sun is shining 
Sometimes only one 
bow is seen, sometimes two, the second being 
broader and fainter, and situated above and 
outside the first one. In both bows alike the 
colors‘are the same as those of the spectrum, 
of course in the regular order. In the lower 
or primary bow the red is uppermost; in the 
secondary bow the colors are reversed, the 
violet being uppermost and the red lowest. 
The formation of the rainbow is due to refrac- 
tion (the change from a straight line which a 
ray of light assumes when passing through a 
smooth surface into a medium of greater 
density at any angle other than go degrees) 
and also due to reflection of the sun’s light by 
the rain drops. The rays which make the 
primary bow have undergone two refractions 
and one reflection while those which make up 
the secondary bow have undergone two 
refractions and two reflections. 


URORA BOREALIS, called variously 
NoRTHERN Licuts, PoLtar LicuHTs or 
STREAMERS, a phenomenon which generally 
appears in the northern parts of the sky, and 
presents an appearance somewhat resembling 
the dawn or break of day. It is a luminous 
meteor, and appears to proceed from a sort of 
haze or cloud in the northern parts of the 
heavens. The upper edge of the cloud is 
whitish, the lower often dark and thick, and 
from the upper part streams of light shoot up 
in the form of a column, with, in general, a 
tremulous motion. This phenomenon gener- 
ally commences two or three hours after sun- 
set, and continues for a few hours, sometimes 
the whole night; it most frequently occurs in 
autumn and the early part of winter. No 
satisfactory answer has yet been furnished as 
to the cause of these polar lights; there is no 
doubt, however, that they are the result of 
electricity in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere. Auroras are visible in most all coun- 
tries in high latitudes of the northern hemi- 
sphere, some have been reported in high south- 
ern latitudes, but never in tropical regions. A 
rare form of aurora is that in which the rays 
appear to hang from the sky like a fringe. 
The ordinary color is a pale greenish-yellow, 
but crimson, violet and steel color are not 
uncommon. In Shetland and the north of 
Scotland they are called “Merry dancers.”’ 
In Ceylon “ Buddha lights.” Although it is 
darker than the immediate sky it is of so thin 
a character that the stars are visible through 
it, and in almost their usual brightness. 


Signals from Channel Beds 


by GUIDE vessels passing in or out of 
difficult harbors electric signals are now 
sent from the beds of the channels. A cable 
is laid on the bed of the river or ocean exactly 
in the center of the channel following every 
turn and twist. Signals are then sent out from 
this cable which may be picked up on the bridge 
of vessels with absolute accuracy. No matter 
how dark the night or foggy the weather the 
navigator can thus guide his vessel directly 
above the cable and keep in the channel no 
matter how often it may twist and turn. 
Such a cable device is in operation in the 
famous Ambrose Channel entering New York 
harbor. Vessels coming in from the Atlantic 
can readily find the entrance by their electrical 
detectors, and sail, so to speak, blindfolded past 
the turn at the “Knuckles” to the Narrows 
and the safety of the upper harbor. 
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What happened to Bill Stevens? 


Robert Cron thinks Bill had to collide with an 
automobile before he learned cleanliness. 


THE SITUATION WAS THIS: 
Pill Stevens, football star, good 
student and all-round good fellow, 
found himself an “outsider” in 
Dalmar College, because he failed 
to keep clean. Finally something 
happened that changed Bill's 
course. What was it? 





he got there—all he knew was that 
from the famous “99 44-100% 
Pure” Ivory Soap advertisement 
he would make his motto “99 
44-100% Clean.” 

Later his popularity increased 99 
44-100% everywhere. 


submitted 


Here is the answer 
by Robert C. Cron, aged 15, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 


Bill’s eyelids flickered, then raised. 
Vainly he tried to gather his scat- 
tered thoughts; but a voice per- 
sisted in being heard— 

“and his body! Why we fairly 
had to soak him! Oh, we bathed 
him with Ivory Soap—no danger 
of infection—Yes, he'll be out 
soon—the car just struck him a 
glancing blow. Goodbye.” 

A: telephone receiver clicked and 
all was silent. 

No, Bill didn’t know or care how 


PROCTER & GAMBLE. 


Makers of 


IVORY SOAP 
99i%% PURE IT FLOATS 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


It seems hard that Bill should 
have had to be knocked uncon- 
scious before he could ‘be per- 
suaded to bathe. But it’s for- 
tunate, don’t you think, that 
from now on he’ll have such a 
pure, mild, sweet-smelling* soap 
for his daily bath? 




















THE SCOUT KNOWS 


the value of wholesome and reliable 
foods. And he knows that he can always 
be sure of their quality if he insists on 


For hikes, camps and outings: 


Huyler’s Ready-to-Serve Chocolate 


Packed in strong individual envelopes, 
it makes perfect hot chocolate. by the 
mere addition of hot water. 


Huyler’s Breakfast Cocoa 


A food-drink to work on and play on. 
In 14 lb., 1 lb., 5 lb. and 25 lb. tins. 


Sweets that taste good in the open 
are convenient to carry: 


Washington Taffy 
Chocolate Taffy 


“PINK WRAPPER” Sweet Chocolate 
“FRESH EVERY HOUR” Hard Candies 


Chocolate Peppermints 


Scoutmasters : Write for full information on our Special Discount 
Offer to troops. 


HUYLER’S,136EAST 18TH STREET, NEWYORK CITY 
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Looking Ahead to Camp? 


GET YOUR EQUIPMENT AT LITTLE OR NO COST 













SCOUT AX 


The official ax for the Boy Scouts 
of America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on hike 
and in camp. Made of one piece of 
solid steel, hand-forged and coated with a non- 
rusting finish. Hickory handle. With slot for 
drawing nails. Given for selling only two New 
Yearly Subscriptions (remittance $4.00). Or for 
One New Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remit- 
tance $2.50.) 





WATERPROOF CAMP BLANKET. Wise 
Scouts never sleep on the ground without such a 
blanket under them. Single waterproof sheet made 
of finely woven seamless waterproof duck; olive 
drab; fitted with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size 45x72 inches. Given for 
selling two new yearly subscriptions, and_50 cents. 
(Total remittance $4.50.) 

BLANKET ROLL STRAP. For carrying 
blankets, ponchos, etc. Three web straps with 
patent buckles. Given for selling only one new 
yearly subscription. (Total remittance $2.00.) 





, 
WATERPROOF SCOUT HAT. Goes we!l with Many thousands of new scouts will be subscribing for BOYS’ LIFE, jay “sha“Sumerals 
all official garments and defies the heaviest rain. The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, within the next few months. They are coated with a sub- 


Flannel lined with ear tabs and chin strap. Given 


for selling only one new yearly subscription. want all the help for the up- -and- -coming scout, that fills BOYS’ uine radium. Guar- 


(Total remittance $2.00.) 





COMBINATION PONCHO. Rain coat, sleep- 


ing bag, ground cloth and shelter tent all in one. Older scouts, too! By telling boys about BOYS’ LIFE and forward- __ jolts and rough usage. 
Latest U.S. Army style; double. textured, olive ing their orders, you can earn equipment or cash. The articles 17. Yearly 


drab bombazine with a coating of fine Para rubber 


between, giving exceptional wearing qualities under shown here are only a few of hundreds you can obtain. Tell BOYS’ BOYS’ LIFE sub- 


severest conditions. Size 45x72 inches. Given for 


selling ten new yearly subscriptions. (Total remit- LIFE what you want. (You may want cash. If so, ask about own) and $1.00 (a 


tance $20.00.) 





SELF FILLER FOUNTAIN PEN 


ESA  n 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Made especially for this magazine. The best Salz-made pen we 
have ever been able to offer, complete with slip clip. Fills by 
pressing coin or pencil in slot in side of barrel. 14 carat gold pen 
point. Fully guaranteed for service. 

Given for selling one new yearly subscription (remittance $2.00). 





NUPOINT PENCIL 





5 inches long, beautifully engine turned silver finish, and has an 
eraser under the cap and a clip to hold pencil in pocket. The lead is 
easily inserted and pencil locks so lead can neither fall out nor 
rotate, break nor clog. 

Given for selling only one new yearly subscription (remittance 


)e 





CAMP BLANKET 
Official camp blanket, weight, 3'4 pounds. Stamped with 
seal. Exceptional wearing qualities; substantially made from 
good wool, khaki color. Size 58x82 inches. 
Given for selling five new yearly subscriptions, and 25 cents. 
(Total remittance $10.25.) 





SCOUT BREECHES. Modeled full; have two front and one 
watch pocket; laced below knee. Given for selling three new 
yearly subscriptions and 15 cents. (Total remittance $6.15.) 


HEAVY KHAKI SHIRT. Has loose fitting rolling collar, two 
Stanley breast pockets with buttoned flaps and embroidered “‘ Boy 
Scouts of America,”’ in red over right breast pocket. Coat style; 
standard khaki material. 

Given for selling three new yearly subscriptions. (Total re- 
mittance $6.00.) 





No. 1448. ELECTRIC BELT LAMP. Will do all 
an ordinary flashlight will do. Can be buttoned on 
coat or fastened to belt, leaving both hands free. 
Can be set upright or hung from nail. Complete with 
battery, Prepaid. Given for sending only two New 
Yearly Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) 





LIFE pages. They will want to prepare for their first scout camp WSin and insula. 
and BOYS’ LIFE will help now and in camp. Check up on the _ tion insures timekeep- 


the cash commission plan.) Sham, of ior tub now 
Address: Business Department, 


FIREMAKING SETS 











Long the despair of Scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves with too often a scarcity 
of the right kind of material. Set consists of bow 
with leather thong, a drill, and drill socket. Notched 
fire board and package of tinder. 

Given for selling only one new yearly —_ ription 
and 25 cents (a total remittance of $2.2 














THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
“SHOWS TIME IN DARKNESS’”’ 


BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP A sturdy coretiiy ; 


made _ timepiece. 
size nickel case. The 


stance containing gen- 


anteed. Rigid con- 


ing in spite of jars, 


Given for sellittg 


scription (not your 





total remittance of 


yearly subscriptions and only 50 cents (total $4.50). 





BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, SCOUT KNIFE 





Official knife; large 
size. Stag handle, 
heavy blade, screw 
driver, bottle and can 
opener; punch blade 
and shackle tor hang- 
ing on belt. Made to 
stand rough usage. 





SPECIAL SCOUT COMBINATION 
1. Khaki Web Belt. 114” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and 


two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. (Give loose waist 
measure in inches when ordering.) 

2. Whistle. Marked with official emblem. By this means 
Scouts can signal one another or call help in emergencies. 


Given for selling 
only two new yearly 
subscriptions _ re- 
7 ‘ P mittance $4.00 
3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout knife on it. 


Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout uniform. Made of best 





A real camera with the repu- 
tation of the Eastman Kodak 
Company behind it. Makes 
a picture 144x134 inches. 
Loads in daylight with No. 00 
Cartridge Premo Film. It is 
substantially constructed, has 
automatic shutter for time 
and snapshot exposures. Its 
negatives are of such quality 
that enlargements can easily 
be made from them. Given 
for selling one new yearly 
subscription and 30 cents (a 
total remittance of $2.30), or 
sent withoui charge for two 
new yearly = subscriptions. 
quality braid, with sliding knot and loop for attaching whistle or (Total $4.00.) 


knife. 








GOOD QUALITY BRASS 
CASE COMPASS 


Eight-pointed, jeweled center. 1% 
inches diameter. Sent prepaid for selling 
only one new yearly subscription at $2.00 
(remittance $2.00). 
DELTA SPOT LIGHT 

ELECTRIC LAMP 

Latest thing in 
camp lamps. Has 
long distance reflec- 

tor. A push of the 
thumb produces a 
powerful round 


ALL THREE articles given for selling only one new yearly sub- 
scription and 15 cents (a total remittance of $2.15). 





EMERGENCY CASE 


This outfit has proven a very 
popular addition to our first 
aid supplies. Packed in pocket- 
case 5 x 3% inches. Selected 
materials, thoroughly sterilized, 
consist of roller bandage anti- 
septic linen, absorbent cotton, 
carron oil, arnica, adhesive spotlight with a 
plaster, liquid Plaster, oint- range of 200 feet. 
ments, surgeon’s lint, mint Average 30 to 40 hours’ continuous burning. 
tablets, safety pins and book of Sold without battery to prevent damage in 
first aid instructions. Weight, transit. Uses any No. 6 dry battery, which can 
I Ib. - , be purchased any where. Given for selling only 

Given (without scissors) for one new yearly subscription, and 50 cents (a 
selling only one new yearly sub- total remittance of $2.50) or sent without 
































scription. Remittance $2.00. charge for two new yearly subscriptions. 
pre rage a on “4 pre = — Read Every Offer Carefully. Send all orders to Boys’ Life, 
any cneudt de present subscription. Carrying charges to you are paid by us. 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Here it is: 
Your Official Axe 


THE PLUMB —the only Scout Axe ap- 
proved by National Headquarters. Has 
Plumb Take-up Wedge, to keep the hand!e 
tight. Look for the red handle, the black 
head and the name Plumb. With leather 
sheath, $1.80, at hardware dealers’. 


Get this 
ALL-WORK File 


It comes in @ sheath to protect the 
teeth Carry 1t with you. Sharpens 
axes, tools, knives, etc. Handiest file 
ever made—two files in one, with forged 
handle. Complete with sheath, 35c. (ex- 
cept in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 4 


nen ns ET AR em 
Hammers Hatchets 
s Files Sledges Axes 


























You Can Get It 
Cost Free 













ITE greates! 

of the four stories 
in this book is “SANDY 
OORANG.” “Sandy” was a wonderful 
dog. You wish he had been your own before 
you finish half-a-dozen pages! On the farm, 
Sandy the puppy, is very wise and brave. In 
the Canadian wilderness he lives through 
great adventures and learns much as the 
sledge dog of two trappers. He tells you 
about it in your own language—tells you of 
beaver and bear and mink and fisher; of otter 
and lynz and wolf. No wonder Sandy had 
the heart and brain to be so great a hero 
laier on the battlefields of France where he 
saved his master’s life! 


Il’s a great story, written in the natural 
way that makes easy and thrilling reading. 
You will like it and you can get it easily. 


IT’S COST FREE 


This book containing ‘“‘SANDY 
OORANG,” “THE MONARCH OF 
MOOSE LAKE,” ““THE MIGHTIEST 
EAGLE” and ‘“‘*THE HEART OF A 
PAL,” will be sent post-paid to any- 
one who sells and sends us only two 
NEW yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ 
LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 


(Your own subscription or any renewal 
subscription will not count.) 


BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Av., New York 
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‘Venomous Reptile 
| By A. L. Gillam 


Reptile Study Society of America 











OF THE rrr species of snakes (Ophidia) 

native to the United States, twenty-six 
species are venomous, though not all are 
dangerous to man. At first thought this 
number appears large, but under closer 
scrutiny it sifts down to only tour separate 
classes—the Moccasins (which include the 
Copperhead); the Rattlesnakes; the Coral 
snakes; and the Opisthoglyph snakes. 

Opisthoglyph snakes have grooved teeth 
(fangs) in the rear portion of the upper jaw, 
connected with poison glands, but these fangs 
are ordinarily employed—as is the venom 
apparatus of all serpents—to subdue and kill 
the prey, and not to use as weapons of aggres- 
sion upon mankind. These snakes, with the 
exceptions as noted of the Jew’s Harp and the 
Annulated species, are so small, inoffensive 
and scarce that we may give them little notice. 
All are secretive. In fact their classical names 
are likely to be of more annoyance to us than 
they themselves are. 

The Coral Snakes (which are rather de- 
generate allies of the Cobra family of the 
Old World) are represented here by two 
varieties—the Harlequin or Coral Snake 
(Elaps fulvius), which grows a little over 3 feet 
long and is distributed from northern North 
Carolina to the Gulf of Mexico, and westward 
through Texas; and the Sonora Coral Snake 
(Elaps euryxanthus) which grows to about 
214 feet long and is distributed through central 
and southern Arizona. These are brilliantly 
colored snakes, their bodies being ringed by 
bands‘of deep scarlet, black and yellow. They 
evince burrowing habits and are secretive. 
About six or seven species of harmless snakes 
closely mimic the Coral Snakes in form, size, 
coloration, habits, etc. 


HE Moccasins are represented by two 
species—the Water Moccasin or Cotton- 
Mouth (Ancistrodon piscivorus), which attains 
a length of 5 feet or more, and is distributed in 
the Atlantic Coast region from the Dismal 


out Florida, thence westward into eastern 
Texas, while its range northward is up the 
valley of the Mississippi into southern Illinois 
and Indiana; and the Copperhead (Ancistrodon 
controtrix), locally known as “Highland Moc- 
casin,” Pilot, and “Chunk-Head,” growing to 
about 3% feet, finds a habitat in the eastern 
and central portions of the United States 
generally, from Massachusetts (inclusive) to 
northern portions of Florida, westward to 
Illinois, and in the extreme south to the Rio 
Grande in Texas. In spite of the belief that 
the Cotton-Mouth is so aquatic, the majority 
of the ones which I have caught in Florida 
I captured yards away from the water—in 
some cases at least half a mile from the 
nearest water. They usually frequent the 
lowlands though. I found them to be one of 
the dumbest of snakes, though with such a bad 
temper that sometimes they would keep their 
mouths open as though they had the lock-jaw 
and act as though they did not know when to 
close. I could pick one up on my crooked 
snake stick and he would stay placed while 
I would carry him a long distance, he being 
wild all the time to bite me, but not knowing 
how and not having sense enough to try to 
escape. Usually during the day the Cotton- 
Mouths lie quiet. Late in the afternoon they 
start their active rambling, which they con- 
tinue late into the night. The young of the 
Copperhead and of the Cotton-Mouth closely 
resemble each other in appearance and both 
have the same greenish-yellow phase of tail 
until they are some weeks or months old, 
when the coloring disappears to a great extent, 
except in the western phase of the Copperhead, 
and the other resemblances gradually lessen 
or cease. 

In the South the Copperhead occurs in the 
higher ground, and in the North frequents 
rocky ledges where they congregate in large 
numbers to hibernate through the Winter in 
dens and in the Spring wander down to ad- 
jacent swamps and meadow water ways in 
search of food. 


"THERE are thirteen species of Rattlesnakes, 

which are divided into two genera— 
Sistrurus (the Pigmy Rattlesnakes), and 
‘Crotalus (containing the majority of the 
species). The Sistrurus are represented by 
the Southern Pigmy Rattlesnake (Sistrurus 
miliarius) known also as Ground Rattler. It 
is the smallest of the Rattlesnake family, only 
attaining a length of about 14 feet, while its 
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rattles are so diminutive that their whizzing can 


Swamps in North Carolina southward through- | 
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Old Town Cances 





You Should Know How to Paddle 


T’S great to be able to handle a canoe skillfully. And 
unlike other forms of athletics, skill with a paddle 
can be quickly attained. 


Learn how to swing a paddle in an “Old Town 
Canoe.” For an “Old Town” is the easiest canoe to 
handle. It answers instantly the slightest pressure of 
the blade. It is the steadiest canoe made—the lightest 
and strongest, too! And the speediest! 


ied 


Every “Old Town” is patterned after a genuine Indian 
model. The lines and grace and beauty of the redmen’s 
craftsmanship are retained. And “Old Town” master 
canoe-builders have added strength and construction that 
make the “Old Town” the finest of all canoes. 


Old Towns are the lowest-priced canoes, too! $54 
up, from dealer or factory. 


The new 1923 catalog shows all models in 
full colors. Write for one to-day. It is free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 396 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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This is the trade mark that shows 
you when baseball equipment is 
real big league standard. 
fellows are learning now that it 
takes Reach quality to play their 
best game. 


are going away for vacation 

Redth equipment, wif you? 
Everywhere you go, you will find care- 
ful, experienced players using this brand 
of equipment for baseball, tennis and 
golf. For Reach has always stood for 


superior quality and design in athletic 
goods. 


Go to the Reach Store 
In Your Town Today 


Free Illustrated Catalog Mailed Upon Request 
Write Dept. No. 2 


A.J. Reach Co. 


Worlds Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 


Paid Che ts 
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The Great Horned Owi 
—aprowlerof thenight 
—a killer. Swoops 
down on helpless song 
birds and devours 
them. 











er.”” 
23-inch round barrel, 
genuine American wal- 
nut stock, pistol grip, 
five-shot detachable 


box magazine, cham- 
bered for .22 long rifle 


Retail Price inc. tax $1 
—The .22 “Sport 


Stop his murders 
with your Sporter— 


The Straightest Shooting, Smoothest 
Handling .22 Repeater Ever Made 


If you haven’t seen the Sporter yet, you 
should pay a trip to the nearest dealer 
tight away and take a look. 

Whether you are thinking of buying 
a rifle right now or not—the Sporter is 
well worth the trouble of examining. 

Never was such a clean-cut, per- 
fectly balanced rifle. 

Examine it all over—see how few 
and strong the parts are. The Sporter 
will stand twice the rough handling of 
an ordinary .22. 

Open and close the action. Smooth, 
eh? And quick as lightning. No jams 
there, either. 


Modei 1914 Savage .22 Repeating Rifle—Every feature 
distinctively Savage. Solid breech, solid 
parts. 


originally and 


top—no ex; dy and accurate. 











It’s a man’s rifle—but that’s what you 
want. 

You'll hate to put it down—once 
you get that rifle in your hands. 

Weare proud of the Sporter’saccuracy,too. 

Rifled exactly the same way as the Savage 
famous small-bore target rifle. TheSporterwill 
stand up with any rifle in point of accuracy. 

And just think—only $17. 

For a Savage .22 repeating rifle—only $17. 

For those who prefer the slide action re- 
peater—there’s the Savage Model ’14—the 
same accuracy—the sure action and strength 
of the Sporter, 

Ask at your dealer’s or write for the inter- 
esting catalog describing in detail the com- 
plete Savage line. Address: 

SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Department 326 Utica, N.Y. 
Owners and operators of the J. Stevens Arms Company 





This Is 


It Tells How To— 


Build a Log Cabin, 

Find your latitude by the stars, 

Measure heights and distances, 

Make fire without matches, 

Safely use knife and axe, 

Recognize and distinguish between 
the different plants, animiais, birds, 
reptiles, fish and shellfish, 

Tell North, South, etc., without a 


compass, 
Hike and camp in comfort, 


Make your own shelter in the 


we ? 
Handle a boat or a canoe, 
Prevents accidents— 
“Safety First,” 
Cook your food in the open. 


Send remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


The Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue 


YOU’LL WANT THE BOY SCOUT HAND- 
BOOK IN CAMP THIS SUMMER 


“‘Useful to anybody—No scout should be without one’”’ 


THE HANDBOOK has 528 Pages and almost 600 Illustrations. 
It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature's 
out-of-doors ever published.” Regular price 40c. 
this famous HANDBOOK with BOYS’ LIFE, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, ($2.00 a year) you may have 
it ie only I5c, (total remittance $2.15c for both). 


NEW YORK & 


Why— 


It Gives Information About- 


Woodlore, 

Fire Prevention, 

What to do if lost, 

Conservation of wild 
ests, 

Health, endurance and care of the 
body, 

Signalling, 

Trailing, 

Radio and wireless telegraphy, 

First aid and life-saving, 

Patriotism and practical citizenchip, 

Chivalry, 

Scoutcraft. 


life and for- 
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be distinguished but the distance of a couple | 


of yards. This species is rather plentiful 
throughout most of the district where it occurs 
in central North Carolina southward through- 
| out Florida, thence along the coastal region of 
| the Gulf of Mexico to Texas, while the range 
extends inland up the Mississippi River valley 


tory and as far west as central Oklahoma; the 
second species of this family is the Massasauga 
(Sistrurus catenatus) and is about 2 feet long. 
It is found in the low swamp lands of western 
New York (where it is almost extinct) and 


| limit in the eastern portion of its range being 
| apparently above Indianapolis, thence to the 
west the range slopes downward into Kansas, 


consin and Michigan. 
in swampy situations. Its sub-variety the 
Edward’s Massasauga attains about the same 


miniature the pattern of the Prairie Rattle- 
snake. Its range begins from the extreme 
southern distribution of the typical form and 
extends from the Indian Territory, throughout 
western Texas, and westward to about the 
central portion of southern Arizona. 

There are eleven species and two varieties 
of Crotalus, the most common of which are: 

The Black-Tailed Rattlesnake (Crotalus 
mollossus) grows to 4 feet, range is from central 
portion of Arizona southward along Mexican 
boundary and in New Mexico adjacent to Mex- 
ican boundary. It frequents the mountain 
ledges. 

The Banded or Timber Rattlesnake (Crotalus 
horridus) grows to 4 or 4% feet, and this Kast- 
ern species exhibits great variation in its 
pattern and colors. It is the only rattlesnake 
occurring over the greater portion of its range, 
but in the South and West its distribution 
overlaps the range of several species, but they 
are so distinct as not to be readily confused with 
it. The ground-color varies from a beautiful 
velvety sulphur yellow to brown, olive or black. 
In the North it frequents rocky ledges where 
it dens up in the Winter. The writer recently 
visited one of these dens in the Ramapo Moun- 
| tains, a little over 34 miles from New York City, 

and captured five nice specimens with forked 
| sticks as the snakes were coming out from the 
den after the Winter’s retirement. Eighteen 
rattlers were seen, but the majority were too 
bashful to make our acquaintance. The range 
| of this species is from central Vermont to the 
northern portion of Florida, thence westward 
to Iowa, Kansas, the Indian Territory and 
Eastern Texas In the mountainous districts 
of this large area the species is common 
Again in the swamps of the coastal region in the 
Atlantic states and the Gulf states, the lowland 
phase, or Cane-Brake Rattlesnake is abundant. 

The Diamond-Back Retllesnake (Crotalus 
adamanteus) is the largest and most dangerous 
of all the species and grows to 6 or 8 feet long. 
It is much more active and bad tempered than 
the Timber Rattler and has a habit of throwing 
itself into fighting position in a way that is 
very disconcerting to one’s nerves. They are 
distributed through the low, coastal regions of 
southwestern United States from southern 
North Carolina southward throughout Florida 
and westward to the Mississippi River. 

The Western Diamond Rattlesnake (Crotalus 
atrox) grows to a length of 7 feet, is the second 
largest of our poison species, found principally 
in the sub-arid and desert regions of Texas 
and the Southwest and is distributed through 
southern New Mexico, Arizona and southern 
California. It is abundant in Texas, is known 
as the Texas Rattler, and is the most common 
rattlesnake throughout the entire range. 





LL of the other snakes and lizards in the 
United States are non-venomous and harm- 
less. Most of them are gentle tempered or 
soothe down soon after being captured. There 
are exceptions to the rule of course (both class 
and individual), but, take the case of a Racing 
Blacksnake which is naturally a nervous 
species and one of the few snakes that will 
attack or threaten you if it thinks itself cor- 
nered and can’t get away—you may stand your 
ground and laugh at it, for although its name is 
Zaminis Constrictor, that is a misnomer as it 
is not a constrictor at all. In fact there is not 
a constricting snake native to the United 
States that a normal eight year old boy could 
notcontrol. The Racing Blacksnake could not 
bite through your thinnest summer trousers. 
The bite is merely superficial anyway, and 
would only bleed you a little. 

It would save people a great deal of unneces- 
sary terror if they knew more. For instance, 
in the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts and’ Connecticut 





there are only two species of venomous snakes 


and the valley of the larger southern tribu- | 
taries, and is found in Arkansas, Indian Terri- | 


from Ohio to central Nebraska, its southern | 


while it ranges’ north into Minnesota, Wis- | 
It is a snake that lives | 


size as the preceding species but is less partial 
to the wet places, and much resembles in 
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OU may be a comer and don’t 

know it. Look at Weiss- 
muller’s quick rise! He “found” 
himself in time and stepped out. 
\ New Haven Sports Timer will 
show to a second just how you 
compare with the web-footed won- 
ders of the water. You can also 
have a pile of fun timing track 
meet events, races, and scores of 
other sports if you own a 


New Haven 


SPORTS TIMER 





A Watch As Well Asa Timer 


It’s a regular watch in every way 
and keeps good time, but it has 
a lever that starts and stops the 
second hand instantly. Better 
than a straight timer because 
the minute hand, when set at 12, 
adds up the periods and shows the 
total time. Great for timing all 
the basketball, football and hockey 
games you take in, as well as the 
summer sports. 


100-Mile Pedometer 


A 


Pendulum swings to 
the rhythm of your 
stride, ticks off every 
step and registers the 
distance on the dial. 
Brings back the proof 
of a long hike. Price, 
2.50. 


Leonard Night Watch 
Improved thin model; 
stem wind and set with 
luminous numerals that 
gleam in the dark, $3.00. 
With plain. dial, $2.00. 
Great for those inky 
nights in camp. 





ASK YOUR DEALER 
He'll be more than glad to show you any 
of these goods. But if he hasn't them, 
don’t wait, just send your dealer’s name 
and your order direct to us. We will 
ship immediately, postpaid. 


The New Haven Clock Co, 
EST. 1817 


Dept. L, New Haven, Conn. 
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ANSONIA 


Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 
need a reliable Compass. 

The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 


and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 
where in United States. 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price 
Price for United States only 


ANSONIA CLock CoMPANY 


99 John St. Dept. C. New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 

















Here’s a BOAT 
That Beats ‘em all 


Speed, Donec usage and ane the 


Nmarlness and gf lines of a big ocean liner 


HERE 1S A BOAT YOU WILL BE PROUD TO OWN 


— Model Will Be Yours ? 
The eacaae Mode doo 50 
p 00 





core eo he 
“_ Boston Tor Boat, 


7 WalerSt Boston,Mass. 
Factory 810 to 625 on toR 


cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 


Ranger Bi- 
and sizes. Delivered free on approval ez- 
press prepaid for 30 Days’ Free Trial 
if desired. iin 
and use at once on 





ous Tegal year te vay 


tomes 
Cycle 


Meac ici compe t= foamy fer, 
The Oologist. 235s *rasittny 


Eggs—Taxidermy 
The Oologist is the only magazine published in America 
devoted to these. It is now running a speciz al series of 





articles on the subject of “Bird's Eggs. [t is indis- 
pensable to those making collections, asits columns are 
filled with exchange notices. All Boys should learn about 
the birds they see on their tramps and camps in the woods. 


Subscription only 50 cents per year, a a free Exchange 
Notice. Samplecopy FREE. Addres 


THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Ill. 


PITCHING HORSE SHOES 
Our make used by HAROLD FALOR 
the 15 year old WORLD'S CHAMPION 
PiTCHER. Price $2.50 per pair. 

OHIO HORSE SHOE CO. 
866 Parsons Ave., Dept. B. Columbus, O. 


RAISE GUINEA PICS 


‘or us, big profits, thousands need 
on We pay our zh as high as 
$1.75 pair. No experience needed. 
Particulars, contract & book {ree. 


LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 2841-G Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 
























WANT 
MONEY 


for Camp? 


$5.-$10. $20 


Hundreds of Dol- 
lars have been pa aid 
by ‘BOYS’ LIFE 
to its readers in re- 
cent months. Hun- 
dreds more will be 
given this year. Are 
you getting your share? You need not miss camp 
with its hikes, swims, games. sleeping out of doors in 
your blankets, and all the fun camping means. 


LET “‘BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have otreadty sans made 
good as Special Representatives of “* BOY: IF. 

You can make half* hours mean _ half dollars. 
There'll be bonus money, too, for good work in 
each month. Get your share! 


- Address: Camp Money Desk, “BOYS’ 
LIFE,”’. The y Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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—the Banded (or Timber) Rattler and the 
Copperhead—(which are easily recognized)— 
and neither one will come at you to attack. In 
fact, I know of no authentic case where any 
of our venomous snakes have done so. The 
danger lies in carelessly stepping on or too 
near one. You should understand what kind 
of location to be suspicious of, then rely upon 
your eyes and be careful. ._They will either 
remain where they are, or else will try to 
escape, and the chance is they will get away as 
fast as they can. If you stay just outside of 
striking distance you are perfectly safe. They 
can not strike, or make the so-called “jump,” 
further than a distance equalling about two- 
thirds of their own length—though usually it 
is a great deal less—seldom is it more, unless 
slanting ground conditions permit. In no 
case can they spring from the ground as is 
often told in fables. 

You must not expect to be warned always 
of their presence by rattleor by smell. Rattle- 
snakes may strike without sounding their rat- 
tles, and though there may be many Rattlers or 
Copperheads in your vicinity, you may not 
notice any peculiar cdor—unless perhaps one or 
more of them has happened to eject its pungent 
secretion, and then the odor is very noticeable 
and is like a cross between cucumber, banana oil 
and the smell of an inhabited Osprey’s nest. 

All of the reptiles have their economic value. 
Even the venomous ones—as scavengers, 
vermin exterminators—help to keep a proper 
Nature balance and among other things act 
as a food supply to numerous birds, animals, 
fishes and other reptiles. I, personally, would 
feel that something necessary was lacking if 
I should ramble through the woods and fields 
and the mountains and not see a single snake 
even a Rattlesnake—and know that, through 
an ignorant brutality, they had become ex- 
tinct like the Dodo, the Great Auk and the 
Passenger Pigeon. Wherever the snakes are 
of benefit to us, and where they do not intrude 
undesirably or menace us unduly, they should 
either be left alone or be encouraged. 

In the Southeastern states there is a com- 
mon understanding which protects the King 
snake and the Indigo snake. Both are very 
gentle to man and are desirable to have around 
the homesteads. The King snake, which is 
especially cannibalistic, is immune to the poison 
of our venomous snakes and though it does not 
go out of its way to hunt up a bad snake if 
there are some King snakes around a planta- 
tion there are certain to be fewer of the poison 
snakes in the neighborhood. ° 





HE Reptile Study Society of America is 

now taking steps to have laws passed in the 
various states looking to the protection of cer- 
tain useful, harmless snakes. The Boy Scouts 
in many localities are assisting in the work of 
saving these snakes and spreading the thought 
against their wanton slaughter, or torture which 
is just as uncalled for as is the thoughtless de- 
struction of a flower along the roadside. 

The Hog-nosed snake, variously known as 
the Puff Adder, Hissing Adder, Spreading 
Adder, etc., and which is believed by many 
people to be deadly, is one of the most harmless 
of snakes for it is not venomous, and, in spite 
of its warlike actions, you could not make one 
bite you. He is all bluff—that’s all. It is 
one of his ways of self-protection—to frighten 
away his enemies. When that fails he makes 
believe he is dead, just like an opossum. But 
he makes one big mistake, he thinks a dead 
snake ought to lie on its back—so he lies that 
way—and if you turn him over on his stomach 
he immediately rolls over on his back again 
to prove that he is dead. 

A snake has no ears and so he does most of 
his listening (probably) with his tongue, which 
is his wireless telegraphy station; and investi- 
gates with it constantly for air messages. 
His tongue is harmless and is mof a weapon of 
offense. 

If you should ever be bitten or fanged by 
a venomous snake the first thing for you to do 
is to try to stop, if possible, any flow of blood 
toward the heart that might bear poison, 
by putting a ligature above the bite; then 
immediately lance to the bottom of each fang 
wound with a scalpel, razor or knife blade, 
cutting with the muscle and not against it if 
you can help; bieed, suck and squeeze out all 
of the poison that you can‘: then cauterize 
thoroughly each fang wound with whatever 
agent you can make use of—preferably by in - 
jecting a solution of permanganate of potas- 
sium. (The ligature must be removed within 
thirty minutes or necrosis is likely to set in.) 
If attention is given at once to a bite there is 
little likelihood of fatal results, but it is very 
unwise to permit yourself to be bitten, for 
even a slight bite means cutting (which is an 
unpleasant task) and other complications, 
therefore it behooves you to watch your step 
and not get into any trouble. 





BOYS! 


LEARN HOW TO PLAY 


ANY TUNE IN ONE 
AFTERNOON 
complete instructions 


F R E E for making real music 


with a Hohner Harmonica (Mouth 
Organ). Sent to any American Boy. 


First learn the scale—‘‘do, re, me, fa,” etc. Then try 
“Home Sweet Home.” Diagrams and full explanations 
show you how to do this easily with a 


HOHNER 
HARMONICA 


After you've done this you can play any tune you can 
whistle—with chords and full’ accompaniment. Most 
popular music on the radio. Biggest hit of the year in 
New York Orchestras. Be the first boy in your neigh- 
borhood to play a harmonica well. Astonish your folks 
and your friends. Be sure to ask at the music goods 
store, general store, stationery or drug store in your 
town for a Hohner Harmonica—50c and up. Write us 
this minute and say “Send me Hohner Harmonica 
Instructions” —then your name and address. Address 


your letter to— 





A Scout 
Is 
Cheerful 











M. HOHNER 


(Oldest and largest Harmonica 
manufacturers in the world) 


Dept. 10, 116 E. 16th St., New York City 


53 





WESLEY BARRY 


Star in “Rags to Riches,” “Penrod,” “Heroes 
to the Street,” etc., says : 


I wi ant you to know that I'm having 

“‘barrels”’ of fun playing the HOHNER 
HARMONICA and.that every time the 
kids hear me play they can’t stop their 
feet from jigging and dancing. 


Gee! If every feller had a HOHNER 
HARMONICA, what a happy wonder- 
ful world this would be. 


; Sincerely, 
(Signed) Wesley Barry. 











So Is 
The 
Hohner 
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Pe out hair ainda sy, 
soft and smobfh. , COME will 


trick. 
Be the first in your bunch to ‘iaag it.” 
The whole crowd will imitate you. ° 
STACOMB is made to rub into your 
hair to make it stay the way you comb 
it. And you can comb it any style— 
any way you like it. The movie “stars” 
use it. ; 
Mail the coupon 
Lead your friends 


Here’s your chance. 
today for free sample. 
in style for the hair. 


For sale at your druggist or wherever 
toilet goods are sold. (Not a liquid.) 






7%, | Demand 
‘4 nevergpeen equalled. 









‘STACOMB. “Efe original— 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 


si Laboratories, Inc. 


| Dept.G-6, 750 Stanford Ave., | 
Los Angeles, California. 


| Please send me free trial tube of Stacomb. ] 
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Eveready Spotlight 
alee mente 


50 0-ft. Range 


ASHLIGHT 














FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 











When a storm swoops down on 
camp, your EVEREADY FLASH- 


LIGHT comes to the rescue. 


De- 


fies both wind and rain. Should 
be in everybody’s vacation outfit 
Not much fun groping blindly in a drenching 
Your Eveready 


makes it quick work. Get more fun out of 
vacation with an Eveready. Big aid in hunt- 


downpour to save the tent. 


g, fishing, boating, and 
amine, Protects by 
helping avoid mistakes and 
accidents. Price $1.35 to $4.50. 
Eveready Flashlight Batteries fit and 


improve all makes of hts; they 
give a brighter light; they last longer. 




















for ABCw RADIO 
Radio in a language. 
amateur. 


MODELL RADIO CoO., 60 Church St., New York 


62 page book describing 
complete hook-ups, with 
diagrams, principles of 


Ideal for beginner or experienced a Bi aries: it rtuniti 
deai tor 1 oughly. <= ;, gTeat opportun = 
Send 10c to cover mailing and shipping charges. | Endorsed by Telegraph Railway, Radio 


opportun: 
DODGE'S INSTITUTE, 


e > portion. 


TELEGRAPHY 


ireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor 
Oldest, largest school. 
Government officials. 


Catalog free. 


Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





BOYS’ LIFE BROADCASTS! 
A Most Unusual COST FREE OFFER 
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An easily operated, substantial, compact radio receiving 


The writer of this advertisement has one of these Metro Junior receiv- 
me. It brings in the radio programs loud and clear—music, 
singing, speaking, signals—so perfectly as to leave nothing more to be desired! 
Radio receiving is reduced to very simple terms in the Metro Junior Set. 
adaptable within a 15 mile radius of a powerful broadcasting station, and all 
that would be expected by anyone for so small a cost,” says the Chief Operator 


Made with high grade 


“Very 





Boy’ Scouts’ Magazine ( 


(total remittance $6.00). 
of any present subscription will not count. 


GIVEN for selling and sending only 3 new yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE, The 


Your own subscription or the renewal 





Don’t miss this big chan 


Start after yours now! 


BOYS’ LIFE, 





ce. 


Address 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


It is not hard to interest other fellows in BOYS’ L IFE 
and get their orders. Raymond Williams sold three subscriptions in one evening ! 
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Radio Notes—Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 36) 














interested me very much, but there are several 
points concerning the construction of same 
which are not clear to me, and if you will, I 
would appreciate it very much if you would 
answer the following questions for me: 

1. With what size wire,is the stator wound? 

2. What is the diameter and length of the 
rotor tube? Of the tickler coil? Are the rotor 
and tickler windings wound on cardboard tubes? 

3. With what size wire are the rotor and 
tickler wound? 

4. How far from the end of the stator tube 
does the winding begin? 

5. What is the width of the space between 
the two 17 turn windings? Between the second 
17 turns and the first 6 turns? Between the 
two 6 turn windings? 

6. How far from the ends of the stator tube 
should the holes for the rotor and tickler coil 
shafts be? 

7. Which ends of the stator and rotor 
windings are connected together in series, 
variometer fashion, as I understand them 
to be? 

8. As I understand it there are no taps taken 
off of any of the windings. Is this cor- 
rect? 

g. Is this circuit selective, and will it tune 
| sharp? 

10. What are the minimum and maximum 
wave-lengths it will tune to? 

11. My aerial is of the inverted L type, con- 
sisting of 2 wires 4 feet apart, 60 feet long, and 
40 feet high, with a lead-in about 18 feet long. 
Should the 23-plate variable condenser be 
connected in series with the aerial, or in parallel 
across the stator and rotor windings for best re- 
sults with an aerial of this description? (Please 
show condenser connections by diagram.) 

12. Is the hook-up for this set the one to the 
right of the drawing showing the stator tube 
and its windings? If this is not the hook-up, 
will you please send me the correct hook-up 
for this set. Please indicate which drawing is 
the hook-up.—Clarence F. Kramer. 

I will try to answer your questions as clearly 
as possible, though there are some details in the 
construction of the set you will have to work 
out for yourself 

1. The wire used on the stator is No. 26 
cotton covered. 

2. The rotor tubes are made of cardboard 
and are both of the same size, namely, 134 
inches outside diameter and 134 inches long. 

3. Rotor and tickler are both wound with 
the same wire (No. 26) as is the stator. 

The winding begins % in. from the end 
of the stator tube. 
The space between the first 17 turns and 


the second 17 turns is 56 inch. The space 
between the second 17 turns and the first 6 
turns is 134 inches. The space between the 
two 6 turn windings is 114 inches. 

6. The holes for rotor and tickler shafts 
should be midway between the two sets of 
turns, that is, midway between the two 17 
turn coils and midway between the two 6 turn 
coils. These distances are about equal; the 
rotor shaft being about 134 in. from one end 
of the stator; the tickler shaft being 1% in. 
from the other end of the stator. 

7. The ingoing end of the rotor is connected 
to the outgoing end of the stator windings, as 
in any other variometer. 

8. There are no taps taken, though there 
can be. However, tuning is done primarily 
with the variometer, which the rotor and 
stator really are, and since a variometer hardly 
ever fits a given antenna the use of a 23 plate 
variable condenser either in the antenna or in 
the ground, or, preferably in “series parallel,” 
is recommended. 

9-10. The circuit is selective and will tune 
sharp. The set is designed to cover waves 
ranging from 300 to 450 meters, though the 
size and hook-up of the condenser will alter 
this wave range. Also the length of the an- 
tenna, lead, and ground connections. 

11. Place your condenser in series parallel 
unless you wish first to try a series connection 
and then a parallel connection so as to see 
which is the correct one. Series parallel con- 
nections were shown in the March number of 
Boys’ Lire. 

12. The hook-up is the one immediately to 
the right of the drawing showing the stator 
and tickler windings. If a W D. 11 tube is 
used it will be well, after the set is assembled, 


to try reversing the A battery leads, and see * 


which way works best. 

The stator is 534 inches long and about 31% 
inches outside diameter. These are not the 
dimensions given in my radio notes, for since 
then I have made another of these sets and 
find the revised figures give me a more com- 
pact tuning unit. 


Are You a Misfit ? 


ANY of the great stores and manufactur- 

ing plants are now applying psychological 
tests to all who apply for positions. It has been 
found that almost every applicant has some 
native ability for invention, or unusual dex- 
terity with his hands for some particular kind 
of work. The test discloses the distinct talent 
a person may have and his inability to do 
other work. 
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Simple Radio Frequency Hook-up 
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A Antenna 

Cr 43 plate variable condenser 

C2 43 plate variable condenser 

C3 Grid condenser, mica, .00025 mfd. 
C4 Phone condenser, .o01 mfd. 

Li Honeycomb coil DL 50 or equivalent 
L2 Honeycomb coil DL 50 or equivalent 


This i is an impedence coupled radio-frequency 


Note that 22% 





~vemananeeo em ATT | THT TMM 


-¢G Ground 


as in ordinary regenerative circuits but place acréss to plus of filament teriminal. 

Regeneration has not been successfully employéd in audio. frequency assembly. 
6 volts are placed on plate of. detector or soft tube and 671% vélts on plate of 
amplifier tube. The latter will stand higher voltages to advantage. 





] 


Tr Amplifier tube 

T2 Detector tube 

Ri Grid leak 

Brs45 volt dry cell 

B2 22} ry volt dry cell’ 
Ab “A” battery 6 volts 





set. Do not shunt grid leak,around condenser 
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R. BIRWOOD, this 

is my friend, Harry 
Mason,” said Bob, as 
they were ushered into the 
comfortably furnished li- 
brary by the maid. 

“Pleased to meet any friend of my friend, 
3ob. I understand you are both stamp collec- 
tors. I became one myself when I was about 
your age and have never lost interest all these 
years. We'll gather around that table over 
by the light.””. Mr. Birwood drew up chairs 
and, opening a deep drawer in a mahogany 
desk that stood near, brought a couple of books 
to the table. 

To say the boys were delighted with what 
they saw would be expressing it mildly. 

“T wonder sometimes why I like to collect,”’ 
Bob remarked. “After all, the used stamp 
has no actual value. They’re like railroad 
tickets at the end of a journey—just bits of 
waste paper.”’ 

“The collecting habit—or instinct, it might 
almost be called—is not a bad quality,’’ Mr. 
Birwood replied. “Take books for example; 
first editions—rare volumes—the book with 
the uncut edges, more valuable on that account. 
The museums are monuments to collecting 
furnishing as they do accurate reference to the 
student and instructor and entertainment to 
the masses. Here is an editorial that appeared 
in a New York newspaper about our hobby. 
I’ll just skip through it.’? Their host read 
aloud: 

“The practice of philately must be 
regarded as much more than a fad. It is 
really a valuable scientific pursuit... . 
The historical value of an extensively and 

. accu¥ately assorted collection of the 
stamps of any country of considerable 
size is almost inestimable. . . . It is with 

a view to historic value more than to mere 

curiosity or amusement that collections 

are now more and more being made.”’ 





“To be enaficlens in philately one must 
become familiar with the different kinds of 
printing, know paper, its watermarks and 
various textures—laid, woven, pelure and so on. 
We ought to know more about the portraits, 
landscapes and buildings that are so often 
pictured.” 

“And the animals—and ships,”’ 

“What is pelure paper, Mr. 
Harry asked. 

“Tt is thin and hard. There’s a Panama 
stamp printed on it; the fifty centavos, 
brown, of 1892. Interesting items are con- 
stantly appearing in reference to stamps. We 
learn that it costs three million rubles to 
send a registered letter from Russia to the 
United States and from it we realize the money 
values in that unfortunate country are still 
continuing to recede. We learn that the new 
Irish Free State stamp with a map of Ireland 
on its face is to be withdrawn because there 
is no boundary line between Ulster and the 
republic. Ascension Island is to have a set 
of stamps all its own. Do you know where the 
Island is, boys?” 

Neither answered for a moment and then 
Harry ventured, “I know it is somewhere in 
the Atlantic Ocean.” 

“Tt is in the southern part about six hundred 
and eighty-five miles northwest of St. Helena. 
The name was given to it by a Portuguese 
navigator who discovered it on Ascension Day, 
1501. It has an area of only thirty-five square 
miles and not more than five hundred in- 
habitants. I think King George’s interest in 
philately must be responsible for the issue. 
Formerly the stamps of St. Helena were used 
here and it is rumored they will be surcharged 
for use while the new set is being prepared. 
I'll venture the statement that it is impos- 
sible to collect stamps without learning 
something about this globe on which we live.’’ 

The boys told of their plan to record all 
information historical or otherwise on the 
blank page opposite the stamps in their 


Bob added. 


Birwood? 


IT TAKES TIME 
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Gossip For COLLECTorS by OrrinW. Simons 


albums and Mr. Birwood was so pleased 
with the idea that he promised to follow the 
suggestion too. 

“Have you noticed, Mr. Birwood, how com- 
mon Austrian stamps have become?” Bob 
inquired. 

“‘That’s because the poverty stricken | gov- 
ernment has gone into the business to make 
money by exploiting its old issues. They have 
been reprinted in such quantities that many of 
the earlier issues that had become compara- 
tively rare are now worth very little. The 
expert is able to distinguish by the cancella- 
tion. Perhaps the government will go into 
counterfeiting that too. If you study your 
catalogue you will find the used copies are 
in many instances worth five or six times 
as much as the unused.” 

“T’ll only put used ones in my collection 
from this on,” Harry announced. 

“Austria is not the first government to 
indulge in this sort of thing. Of course they 
have a right, to do it but it usually makes the 
countries’ issues less popular with collectors. 
We must remember that in 1899 the United 
States, probably the most prosperous govern- 


ment in the world, reprinted part of a set of- 


newspaper stamps which were sold to collectors 
at home and abroad. They can be told from 
the originals by the whiteness of the paper 
and the shades of color in the printing. Clever 
counterfeits are put on the market every now 
and then and unfortunately there is no way 
of stopping this sort of dishonesty. A few 
years ago the stamps of North Borneo were 
cleverly imitated by an English printer. The 
case was brought into court and the judge 
decided that as the stamps had no actual value 
copying them was not acrime. That decision, 
it seems to me was a very unfair one as the 
intention of the counterfeiters was clearly to 
defraud and stamp collectors have a right to 
protection even though an obsolete stamp 
serves no other purpose than to be stored 
away in a book.” 

“That happened in Europe. Perhaps’ our 
United States judges would see it the way you 
do, Mr. Birwood,”’ Bob said. 

“T sincerely hope so,”’ the gentleman replied. | 
“‘T have seen several articles about dangerous 
counterfeits of French colony stamps. A 
friend of mine, learning of an European house 
that had them for sale as imitations, sent a 
dollar and received a packet the contents of 
which, if genuine, would have catalogued 
$175.00. There are ways always to identify 
a fraud. It seems an absolute replica is im- 
possible to make. Some small flaw will be 
discovered by submitting the specimen to a 
microscopic test. So we are told to watch 
the letter “O” in “COLONIES” and “POS- 
TES” and to be sure we do not acquire any 
with only three dots enclosed by the letter as 
the genuine has four. The design used is the 
1892 issue showing figures of Agriculture and 
Commerce on opposite sides. The article I 
have quoted appeared in Scott’s Monthly 
Journal.” 

“Have you any counterfeits?”’ asked Harry. 

“A few that are grouped in a small note 
book. There may possibly be some in my 
various collections that I have accepted on 
faith. It is difficult to prove all surcharges 
genuine. A dealer recently sold me some 
Italian occupation of Austria stamps—war 
issues. I became suspicious of them and carried 
them to a friend of mine. There had been many 
fakes of this surcharged set and he tested them 
inaclever way. He had the half of a genuine 
stamp cut so as to evenly divide the surcharge 
across. When this was matched against my 
stamps it was seen at once that the parts of the 
letters did not fit together as they should and so 
I returned them to the dealer with my confi- 
dence naturally greatly shaken in him. I have 
an acquaintance who has specialized in counter- 
feits as a_means of distinguishing hy com; 
parison. Perhaps I’ll be able to arrange an 
evening some time soon so that you may meet 
him and see this unique collection.” 








W. L.DOUGLAS 


'NAME_AND PORTRAIT is the best known shoe ge mT 
ar the worl t stands for the highest 3 


standard of quality, style and workmanship at- the 


lowest possible cost. 


HL, DOUGLAS shoes are actually demanded year after 
Tad ate more people than any other shoe in the world 

W. L. Douglas for forty-six years has been 

4 oe laa good shoes. The smart styles are 

the leaders everywhere. When you are looking for the 

best shoes for your money examine W. L. Douglas $7.00 

and $8.00 shoes. They are exceptionally good’ value for 

L. DOUGLAS SHOES AND SAVE 


the price. WEAR W. L. 


$5$657°8.&°9 SHOES ivonen 
& WOM. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 

shoedealerscan supply you withW.L. 

Douglas shoes. If not convenient ~ 
callatoneof our 116storesin the l 
cities, ask your shoe dealer for W. 

Douglas shoes. Protection against 





unreasonable profits 





- 4 the name and price stamped on 
e sole of every pair before the shoes 
leave the factory. Refuse substitutes. 
The prices are the same everywhere. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR 
VICINITY WRITE FOR CATALOG. 















MONEY. 


is guaranteed 





& $5.00 \ 
BOYS’ SHOES 





TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town — a Lb. Douglas 


shoes, write iy for exclusive rights to 


ing, 





ick turn-over line. ' 


WL, Douglas She Co 
138 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 











[No advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report any 
unsatisfactory service.} 
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Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








AR ME N I ag ~ unused ‘set of three | 


ese “Scraps of paper 
prove that the unspeakable Turk has passed on and cut— 
that Armenia is not—the land of misery.”” Wonderful | 
Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, 


STAMPS 105 meg Eeypt. ie, Stamp Dic- 

tionary f 3006 ) Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp {FR over 500 illustrations, 

14 3 so aatee nee countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
c, . —— we A. BULLARD 4 CO., 

plus world catalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 

paciaies album manufacturers. on, ass. 


200 Pee SSitcatsisg vue LOC 


and price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 
provai sheet. Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 


K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 836 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Box 3, Concord, N. H. 











Used Foreign Stamps, 
Stamps Free ii" all different, free to all send- 
ing for our =, sheets. Postage 2¢. Mention this 
paper. Large album, l5c. List of 1000 stamps at “ec 
each and 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. ye buy stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 










158 § Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10c 
dia Serv: we. Guatemala, China, etc. Only 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent, 
AGENTS” ANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Louis, Mo, 





ps beautiful French Colony stamps 
18 varieties ¢ howing strange’ buildings, people, 
animals, _ for 10 cents when asking for’ an Approval 


Selection 
ROBERT C. EDGAR 
310 Joliet ‘Ave. San Antonio, Texas. 





Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list of 2c postage 
Gray Stamp Co. 


Station E. Toronto, Canada 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, yy omg 10. 

Java, etc, and Album, ic 

1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 diene U. 8. 25¢ ;10e 

hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 

buy aw, C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 

St. Louis M 


FRENCH COLON IES FREE 


wie set used and unused French Colonies. Pic >, - ot 
a Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. 

List 0 genuine s "ral sore bargains and copy “of the 

‘empire Same Bi Bulleun, *” all for 2¢ ye 

Co., 343 oronto, Canada 


Empire Stamp 

7 0 sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue - prices, 

Reference required—Boy Scout b 


J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept, K., 
a ry 
FREE to approval applicants, complete set 
Ukrainia 1920 unused. 14 varieties, 
SPECIAL 500 diff. all countries .75; 1000 diff. 
1.75; 50 Brit.Col .15; 50 French Col .25, 

















I send selec- 


DISCOUNT 1,24, "es: 





Hanover, Penna. 








H. W. Myers &Co., 1018 Florida St., Richmond, Calif, 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 20 blank approval 
cheets, ] small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perfo- 
ration gauge and millimetre scale. triangle samp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East Africa, Nya 
Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., and price liste—ALL FOR T0e 
and 2c postage to approv ai applicants only! 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. Colorado ion Colo. 





106 ALL DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
Star Net ‘Approvals 


sending 2c for return pos 
; H. ANVELINK, 2410 Prairie St Milwaukee, Wis. 


SNAPS 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 
| wind $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 
give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 
a Collection Properly.’”’ Queen City Stamp & 
Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O 











| Don’t Loos Your 
BOYS’ LIFE! 











M=== SOWAYSTO ce= 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Here are 50 Ways in which boy subscribers have 
secured the money that paid for their BOYS’ LIFE 
subscriptions. 
Piling wood. 

Raising a calf. 
Mowing lawns. 
Selling papers. 
Painting fence. 
Delivering milk. 
Sweeping church. 
Keeping chickens. 
Selling magazines. 
Cleaning up yards. 
Carrying out ashes. 
Distributing samples. 
Working in the hay. 
Delivering telegrams. 
Caddying for golfers. 
Driving an auto truck 
Working in an office 
Collecting serap iron. 
Working in drug store. 
Sweeping schoolhouse. 
Farm work in summer. 
Raising a potato patch. 
Working in greenhouse. 
Working for a gardener. 
Working in lumber yard. 
Selling garden a. 
Working around the home. 


THIS ‘LL. 
SAVE ‘THREE 
OF ‘THEM 








Working in doctor’s office. 
Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering te! 

up coal and wood. 
Worki in a grocery store. 
Fixing grates of steam roller. S 
Doing janitor work in school. pistes 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. LV 
Deliveririg notices for Preacher. 
Making a birdhouse for nei hbor. 

gs ata eaieon. 
Making and se’ a model aeroplane. 
Pulling nails out hoards for builder. 
ae slicing machine for meat dealer. 

gave it to me for eating less butter. 

You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. Send 
50c (five dimes wrapped securely or, better still, 25 
months. That gives you plenty of time to earn more. 
jooure your next three months now. Address: 


Cleaning neighbor’s cellar. 

Working on b: er’s wagon. 

Picking turkeys and squabs. 

Burying a dog for a neighbor. 

Errands on Saturday afternoon. SS 

Writing and translating letters. =, 
i = 

Working aie school at planing mill. 

Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 

50c WILL KEEP YOUR COPIES COMING 

two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed for three 

LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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DO YOU LOVE THE 


BIG OUTDOORS? 


Then go to the 








DAN BEARD 
W ooderaft Camp 


Indorsed by Former President 

Roosevelt and John Burroughs. 

A place where you can have 

fun and learn a lot while you 
are having it. 


A Real Camp in the Open 


Not a Summer Boarding House 
for Mollycoddles, but a Place 
to Develop 


RED BLOODED BOYS 


We do the things boys like to 

do and show them how to do 

them. Nocroquet, but regular, 
he-boy sports. 





Dan Beard in Buckskins 


A Trail Blazer in the Field of Education 


Scout Craft and Camping Come With Us 
Grow Strong, Handsome and Happy 


Dan Beard Outdoor School, 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 


























BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


Statement of } s eunertip. management, circulation, etc., as required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
YS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 
1923. toate ot New York, County of New York. Before me, a notary z pate. in and for the atate and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of BOYS’ LiFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, 
etec., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and business 
™m re: Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc.), 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Editors, F. K. 
Mathiews, Daniel C. Beard, Irving Crump, E. O'Connor, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Managing 
pm None; Business Manager, eric L. Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 2. That the 
whers are e Boy Scouts of America, incorporated February 8th, 1910, under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, governing ° “Institutions of Learn’ ‘ederal charter granted by Congress June 15, 1916. 
here are no individual stockholders. The present officers are: ae at President, Hon. Warren G. 
Harding, Washington, D. C.: Honorary Vice-President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, W. ashington, D. C.: 
Honorary Vice-President, Hon. William H. Taft, New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. 
William G. McAdoo, New York, N. Y.; Honorary Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, 'N. Y. 
President, Colin H. Livingstone, Washington, D. C.; Vice-President, Benjamin L. Dulaney, Bristol, 
Vice-President, Mortimer L. Schiff, New 


2, 


Tenn.; Vice-President, Milton A. McRae, Detroit, Mich.: 
ork, N. Y.; Vice-President, Arthur Letts, Los Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President, Harold F. McCormick, 
Chicago, Ill.; National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George 


D. Pratt, New York City; Chief Scout Executive, James E. West, New York City 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning. or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the two peneseate 
next above, giving the names ‘of the owners, stockholders and security holde rs, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholders or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or . 
any other Soucery relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
& bona fide owner: and this affant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
Son has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 80 stated by 
‘rederic L. Colver, Business Manager. Sworn to and su bed names me this 2nd day of 
Amit, 1923. George ‘eeks, Notary Public, Kings County, N. Y.. No. 96, with certificate filed in 
New York County, No. 226; New York Register, No. 4205. My commission A. -% March 30, 1924. Seal. 








Boost Your Batting Average—Babe Ruth Bat 
COST FREE 


You can havea bat that is an exact junior size model of the 
one Babe Ruth has used, a “ Louisville Slugger” bat, 
made in the same factory that turned out the “Slugger” 

Babe used to bat out 59 home-runs in one season! With 
each bat goes a Famous Slugger booklet with complete 
batting records of the hitting heroes, tips on batting, etc. 




















The bat and booklets described sent cost free to you for 
selling and sending only one NEW Yearly Subscription 
for BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine. (Your own, 


or any renewal subscription will not count.) 


Send orders to: BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The World Brotherhood of Boys [ 


| Edited by E. O’Connor 

















A troop of scouts of Kursk, Russia 


ECENT requests for letters have come 

from: a Patrol Leader, 18 years of age, 
in Rotterdam, who writes in English and 
wishes a correspondent of about his own age; 
a Bulgarian, 16 years of age, who wishes to 
correspond with a football player in Florida; 
a Jacksonville Patrol Leader, who wishes to 
get in touch with a Patrol Leader of a Panther 
Patrol in a northern state; an English Scout- 
master, who wishes to exchange letters with a 
New York Scoutmaster; a Scoutmaster. in 
Quebec who wishes to exchange views with 
an American Scoutmaster; a French Scout- 
master who writes in English and who wishes 
to write to an American Scoutmaster; also 
several appeals for letters from boys in the 
Gold Coast, West Africa. 


HE following paragraph occurs in a letter 
recently received from an old member: 
“While in England last summer, I saw, for 


the first time, one of my correspondents. He 
is an English Scoutmaster and he took me to 
the meeting of his troop in London. At that 
time his scouts were entertaining about 30 
visiting scouts from Latvia, so that I had a 
good opportunity to see scouts from two foreign 
countries. It was exceedingly interesting and 
instructive as they do things in a little different 
way from what we do, here in America.”’ 


N aletter sent to Iowa lately by one of our 

members is the following suggestion to other 
readers of Boys’ Lire: “After reading those 
stories (in Boys’ Lire) I cut them out and 
put them in a book so that some day I can 
read them over again without any danger of 
losing a copy. I’ve several notebooks filled 
with good stories and it is the very thing to do 
when you haven’t any other story to read. I 
am sure some other boys might like to do this, 
too.” 
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THE CONDITIONS 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is 
to be in the form of a letter or a composi- 
tion of too words or less, as follows: 
At the top left-hand corner of a sheet of 
paper (letterhead size—8 in. x 11 in— 
if possible). PRINT your name and 
address; pen and ink must be used. 
Below this, start your advertisement or 
your letter or composition containing the 
facts you think would make a good basis 
for SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to 
use in advertising the Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. Mail this to EISNER CON- 
TEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ 
LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

If two or more contestants submit 
identical prize-winning answers, the 
full amount of the prize awarded will 
be given to each one of them. If, in 
the opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal 
prize-winning merit, each answer will be 
awarded the full amount of the prize in 
question. Answers for each month will 
be considered independently of answers 
for previous or succeeding months. 
Letters received from May 16th to 
June 15th inclusive, will be entered for 
the prize to be awarded in the August 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE. These dates, 
progressing as above, are to apply on 
successive months until further notice 








EISNER’S 
Red Bank, New Jersey 


The center from which 
the world’s best 
uniforms radiate 






















































































North, South, East or West, 
You'll find that this holds true; 
Eisner made 

Means highest grade— 

No better suit for you. 


Jack Tarlo of Pittsburg, Pa., examines things 
from all points, so his opinion is worth a lot. His 


idea wins the prize in this month’s contest. 

















THE PRIZE OFFER 


Each month until further notice 
—your choice of Scout coat and 
breeches, or Scout shirt and shorts, 
or Scout hat and stockings, to be 
given to any member of the Boy 
Scouts of America, who, in the 
opinion of the Judges, submits the 
best advertisement or material for 


_an advertisement for the OFFI- 


CIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS, 
as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the 
Sigmund Eisner Co.’ The Judges 
will be a committee of three men 
from the staff of the magazine. 
NOTE—Any illustration accom- 
panying advertisement copy will 
be considered as.a part of that ad- 
vertisement, but will not, by its 
mere presence, make the copy more 
acceptable. When it be deemed 
advisable, such illustrations will be 
published, but the staff artist re- 
serves the right to illustrate any 
copy which is awarded a prize and 


published. 





_ THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


























Studies of the Rabbit 
by Dan Smith 













How the rabbit 


can leap! His 

















long, strong legs 


carry him over 
ree ae There Goes the Record! 


great speed. You may be a natural born “jumpin’ jack-rabbit”—but if you 
want to be in a class with the real broad jumpers, take good care 


of your teeth. The fellow who holds the record usually has 
di PO fine healthy teeth. 


You jump, run and do everything better when you’re healthy. 
Poor teeth are a drain on health and strength, because you 














The world’s record for the 





core a alah can’t chew well with poor teeth. If food isn’t properly chewed 
ae it can’t be properly digested. So be sure to keep your teeth 


clean and sound. 
Wash them after every meal and just before bedtime with 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. It contains no grit, no harm- 
ful drugs. It washes and polishes; doesn’t scratch or scour. 






You can use Colgate’s during a long lifetime without 
injuring, in the slightest degree, the precious enamel 
of your teeth. Large tube 25c. A tube for each of 
the family is a sound investment in sound teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 














CLEANS 
TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


‘Washes and Polishes 
Doesnt Scratch 
re) aa Tole) 0] g 





If your wisdom teeth could talk, 
they’d say “Use Colgate’s” 
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